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THIRD REPORT.' 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to. consider the best Means which 
Great Britain can adopt for providing for the rEinsI Extinctionof. the 
Slave Trade; and who were empowered to Report the Minutes of 
Ev idence taken before them, froi%time to time, to The House;- 

J^fAVE made further progress in inquiring into the Matters to them referred, 

, and have agreed to Report the Minutes of Evidence taken, before them 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Marlis, 30 “ die Wait, 1848 . 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr; Jackson. 

Mr. Monckton Milnea. 
Colonel Thompson. 
Lord Harry Vane. 


WILLIAM JACKSON, Esq. in the Chair. 


Thomas Tobin, Esq., called in; and Examined. 

5622. Chairman.'} YOU are a resident in Liverpool?—I am. 

5623. And a Merchant, trading to the West Coast of Africa ?—Yes. 

3624. Will you state to the ComraitteEhow long you have been engaged in 
that trade from first to last; how long have you had a knowledge of the coast of 
Africa?—I cannot speak off-hand; but I should think. 56 years. When I speak 
of this, my recollection is not so good as it has been; and it is possible that I 
may be in error, but I state as nearly as I can judge; since I first went there it 
is about 50 years, I think. 

5625. In the first part of your career you were engaged in the slave trade? 

5626. And you remained engaged in that trade until Parliament passed an 
Act which rendered it illegal ?—I did. I was in Jamaica the last time when 
we heard of the abolition. 

5627. How many voyages did you make to the West Coast of Africa to 

purchase slaves before the abolition took place?—I think, to the best of my 
recollection, ten voyages. . .. 

5628. Were you in command of a vessel at that time?—I was in command 
the greatest 1 part of the time. 

5629. Did; the slaves which you purchased on the coast of Africa all go to 
the island of Jamaica ?—No, they went to different places, 

> 5630. Will you be kind enough to state where you got them, and where you took 

them to i—Qn the first voyage I was at Loango, and we took them to Jamaica. 

• 5631 . Do you recollect how many slaves you took on hoard from Loango ?— 
I cannot reeolledt the exact number; but I . think the number that the .vessel 
was allowed to carry was about 300. . . . . 

5632; Bo yon recollect how many you lost ; that is, how many died on the 
passage between.Loango and the place where you delivered them?—I do not 
think, taking the whole of the voyages together, that we averaged , more than 
three per cent. loss. I was going to: state that on. the,'first voyage, when I 
commanded , the “ Molly,” we were then under the old Act, and she was allowed 
ik> carry 438,’ I think, but I am hot certain about; thatwe had about 50 in 
crew, because it was war time, and we; were armed. ■%. had.about 480 people on 
hoard, black and white, and we never had a fingerache the whole time, from the 
time we left Liverpool until we returned back to Liverpool again. 

•5(533. Mr. • That was after the passing of Sir 'William Dolben’c Act, 

, was it not ?—I do not recollect the names of the different Acts; but it was 
hofore the last reduction; because the “-Molly ”• was tsUow- 1 *0 carry ,430 odd, 
and afterwards.the was restricted, to 280, 

5634. -What number of slaves p$r ton was the regale •?, do not recol- 
.;-lect esactly the .regulation; they measured the ships, and tuere were so many 
feet allowed lot - 'each. ■ ' . • ; ■ , 

043. : . g V, -A. , : . B : . • 5635, .What 


Tofcin, Ecq. 


I Hoy 1848. 



it; a tab of water came round, and either one of themselves was allowed, to 
help it out, or one of the ship’s! company served it out to them; and I suppose 
each of those would hold more than half a pint, being, as much as they wished 
for. If it was very hot weather, in the night-time, , and they called out for 
water, they were generally given water in the night-time. , ,Y 

5644. Chairman .] Great care and attention was paid to'fcfeeping.tham .clean, and 
in good health 1 N0 cue 1 could be mbro- attentive - than everybody, in the ship, 
officers, and men, and all; and'the men were not allowed to do-any thing except 
attend to'these ‘things; ; and keep "thstnfelves'blean; and theofdmary ship's duty. 

5645. What was the food witVwhich yoii gensr&lly fed them -—-According to 
the different countries ihat they, belonged 1 'to,' the food differed". :On the Gold 
Coast thfe food that theylivenpon generatlyis Indianoom, butthey have plan¬ 
tains; and'there 1 b a kind of ground' nut, and a very excellent food it is, On 
the windward coast, 1 agaitij'they chifefly'feedvupan:rice; they .neddy-live upon 
rice. When you get down to the Bight and the JEfonny, in those places yams 
are their, food almost inOafiably, with other little'things with thetti, paint oil 
and othir different things that they use; Then 'when yen' get away to the 
southern' coast,;agdin,theyhave'cassuda; kut thfey have coin likewise^ . 

5646. Did . n purchase, at'the timeyou took the slaves on board, a sufficient 
quantify to give them the food ‘that’they were'accnstbtped'to, on-their, voyage 
to the West Indies ?—In going -hoine ‘TOyageb'We-tbok! the rice, and to the southern 
cpast beans likewise, and peai.'ont frotn this country. At Bohnyiwe "bought 
yams entirely to feed them 'with;' The "ships were generally filled with" (rota 
10,000 to 15,ooo yams; . 

5647. What was the condition of "the slave when landed'compared with his 
condition wheh tafeen 'im boaTd If the 1 ship was healthy, far superior; 'some¬ 
times smallpox,dr'meaSlfe, or dysentery, or 'something; broke out among theni,. 
and then they did not look so well; but if thiy 'were healthy - oh the voyage, 
they looked" better; but"! had. never such sickness on board the vessels i was 

5648. Notwithstanding they had diseases such as you. have described, -on 
board, -the average loss of life during -the ten voyages which you made was 
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only three per cent. ?-—It did npt exceed three per cent.; bijt there was not such 5T. Etj. 
sickness on board my Teasels. v-.-jw ■■ 

5649. Mr. BarMy.] Were they jp a condition to go to -work at once on landing £0 l8 t 8 - 

in the West Indies ?—They were very anxious to go to work; they were very 

loath frequently to leave the vessel on the coast of Africa. Sometimes you hesi¬ 
tated to take' them, hecause yon took none hut young one3, and said to the 
natives, “ Yon must take them back ; I cannot take them.” I have known the 
young ones get hold of you by the knees and beg and pray that you would tabs 
them to your country. 

5650. Chairman.'] Was there any desire expressed by the blacks to be taken 
back again ?—No, never. 

5651. No wish to return to their own country?—I do not think myself that 
they would be allowed to return to the interior from the sea coast, because they 
were all front the interior of the country ; there was not one in a hundred scarcely 
“but came from the interior of the country. There were very few indeed, unless 
it was for some crime, that were disposed of from the sea coast. 

5652. What was the average cost of a slave at that^hne ?—On different parts 
of. the coast it altered very much indeed. The first time that I speak of, when 
we lost none, I made a calculation, imd they came to about 17 l. qr 18 1. a head. 

But then goods, you may take into consideration, were 300 per cent, dearer than, 
they are now. On other, parts of the coast they were not half. On the Gold 
CoaBt they were generally about 20 1. On the southern coast Ido not think 
that they averaged more than about 10 1. or i 8 /. 

5653! And what was the average price ,that a good Blave sold for when he 
arrived in the West Indies ?—After the restriction as to number it was raised 
very much; I think in Jamaica we averaged'about 70 /. sterling a head. 

5654. Was. that before.or after the reduction in the number to be carried ?— 

They knew there was going to be a,reduction, and for the last voyages they got 
nearly the sameprices.that they did.afterwards: Thevessel wasallowed tocarry 
430 odd in the first instance, and was reduced to 8 80. 

5655. Do you recollect whether as a merchant you made as much by carrying 
the 289 as you did by taking the 430 ?—I was : not concerned in the cargoes, 
and therefore'I knew very little about the results of them. 

565(1. But your emoluments were a per-centage at that time upon the net 
returns ?—Yes. 

■ 5657. Then you perhaps recollect whether your per-centage amounted to as 
much as the voyage before, when you were allowed to carry the extra number ? 

—The per-centage waB always paid in the West Indies by the person who sold 
the cargo there. The first time, with the greatest number, that I- have spoken 
of, I think my. commission came to 2,000 l.,’ and afterwards they came to 1,200 1: 
to J,30ofc 

5658. Mr. Bar lily.] What was the rate of commission ?—With every captain, 
almost, it was different^ but in general it was six per cent, 

5659., tfbatrni(jn,i Had not .the captain thq privilege of taking a certain! nurnr 

her of slaves himself?—Npt one. ■ 

.”5669.' Wps itotit aiule t9 ; e^p the, doctor„of the ship a slave?—'Yes; but then 
it was the average sale in.-fhe^egtlndies t there was no particular slave of. his. 

' g66i. He was not'allowed to purchase a slave for himself?—No. 

566a, But hq got the average prijee, of a .slave?—Yes, the.average price of a 
slave.in the.We?t Indies, ' , 

5663. The'qhjectjiemg io make him careful, so that, tlje more slaves' he landed 
the more pay he got ?—Yes, , And there Wna .abpuntypafjiby (government both 
to the canfaiji and fo ; the .surgeon, provided, they, did not bury above a certain, 
niiinher,; tmf Tfdrgetwhat that.number .was.' I got. this every voyage. 

5664. What check was there upon the.'captain giving a good and safe return 
ofithe number that fia .took oii. hoard, and the. number, that, died?—If anybody- 
had more oh hoard .than the Act allowed there wps. a forfeiture, I think, bf ,15 % 
for each above that, number, and you were subject to every officer .and every 

_man of. the crew in the.sliip informing. ' . ' : ' 

" odds* Were you subject ateb to be searched by the men of,war?—Never. 

■ 566(1. Ya'u were; subject to.it The .only searching that.ever I knew in those 

days was after pressed iiieu. , , . 

5667.. Mr,,jBqrli/y.] When you went to the cqast, did yon find the.slaves in 

;°-53. M barracoon . 
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general there were more males than females, but not a great many more. And T. Tain, Ecq. 

another thing was this, when you went to the different markets they wanted - 

more males at one market and less at another; therefore when we knew what 30 May 1848. 
the market was, we endeavoured-to%et the cargo so as to suit that market. For 
instance,- at Surinam and Demerara they wanted stout able men to go into the 
trenches or fences at once. At Jamaica again, they wanted young people, females 
•chiefly, to go into the coffee estates. : 

5685. Did you keep the sexes apart during the voyage ?—Always. 

5686. "Were they at all instructed during the time that they were crossing? 

—In what? 

5687. Were they taught to read ?—No, it would be impossible. 

5688. Were they brought up to prayers ?—They were not. 

5689. Was there any observance of the Lord’s DaykjfjYes; in general it was 
kept, a holiday, excepting so far as attending to the cqfp jgrt of the slaves. 

o 5690. Hr. Barkly .] Was the slave trade much increased immediately before 
its being finally extinguished by Great Britain ?—X do not think that it was 
increased, because it required an immense capitahjto ,carry it on; it was only 
the rich houses that could carry it on a second v.qyaggi The payments were 
made in one, two, and three years’ billB, and unless they were rioh houses they 
could not do anything with those - hills ; therefore they could not send out a 
vessel on a second voyage. 

5691. Lord ff. Vane.] What was the last voyage which you made?—The last 
voyage was from Bonny to Jamaica, and in Jamaica we heard of the abolition 
of the slave trade. 

5692. Mr. Barkly .] Did those slaves self, at very high prices when it was 
known that the slave trade was suppressed ?ffrj ido not think that there was much 
alteration, because they had been anticipating it for some-years. 

5693. Did you never sell slaves in the West Indies at a lower price than 70 1 . 
ahead?—Yes; at one island they would be more in demand than at another, 
and-a great deal depended upon how the'agent that was there was to pay for 
them; he mUBt pay for them in hills, and it depended upon circumstances 
whether those- bills''would be taken. There were only two or three houses of 
name whose bills would-be taken at all. 

5694. What was the lowest cash'price which you ever remember being pro- 
cured for slaves ?—I should not think that it was lesB on any voyage that I was 

- on (I am speaking merely by guess) than 50 l. 

5695. Lord H. Fane.] What were the placeB from whence you embarked the 
slaves for Jamaica and for other places ?—Mostly from Bonny. I, in six voyages, 
commanded a .vessel from Bonny. , 

5696. Of whom did you purchase those slaves at that period ?—From the 
native chiefs at Bonny. . The inhabitants of Bonny, I should say, were about 
ao.ooo ; but all the-negroes that were purchased came from the interior of the 
country. 

5697. In what condition were'the negroes which you purchased, at the period 
of your purchasing them r—We never would take one that did not look well 
ana:healthy, and well-conditioned altogether. We never- took one that-was ill- 
looking from disease or anything of that , sort; and if they got disease before 
the ship sailed, we. generally made a present of them to some of the natives. 

5698. Where were they kept; in barracoons, or in what way?—-No, they 
came down direct from the country ; the barracoons were merely a thing that 
waa got up by the- Spaniards; we never had such things as barracoons. 

. 5699. Were there any slave dealers, or did the- negroes belong to different 
individuals, so, that the number was. dispersed over, a large population ; in what 
way did you select them ?—They werball dealers./A man (we will say the 
chief or king of one of those places) had a number.ofunen as traders, but-they 
were still his. property, and he kept them as a protection against any o;her 
nations. Each of those men perhaps would have 50 or too slaves belonging to 
himself; they never sold those. . ,. , 

.57qo., They did not sell their domestic Blavesr— They did not. - - • 

~ 570>* Were tho slaves which they sold prisoners taken in war ?—We never 

' knew anything about the prisoners; but the whole of the inhabitants, of Africa 
are slaves; we mttist not consider them , as freemen taken for slaves; they are all 
slaves. At Bonny; where I said, there were about 10,000 inhabitants, there 
iwere only two families that were free; all the rest were slaves; but then they 
1 0,53- . ) . n 3 were 


■ a minutes-.of itvidsnoe tsssij .t^u 

T. Toh'n, E:q. ver8 domestic claves, cud were,going in r t!ie;s canoes; but they kepi those ca'a 
i—■■—protection ju case of being invaded by wiy other nation, for thsro were different 
30 May 1O4O. nations round them, cad.they were 'always quarrelling. 

. 5702. Jf theanumber-offrecaen vas'CQ ctodl, vao-sot there apprehension of 

the rising of the slaves ?—The. traders treated there people the came, os if they 
bad been tbair owe family. ■ ' 

5703. As the number of domestic slaves v/as co great in proportion to the fee 

population, was there nob somo veil-founded spprelienEion of on insurrection.on 
the,part of tho.slaves against their masters; the masters being.00 few in propor¬ 
tion ?—Those people that we speak of as slaves in the towns Si considered them¬ 
selves as free people; that their masters would cot part with thorn, because they 
could hot do without, them. ' . 

5704. Then they were attached to their, masters. Yea. 

5705. There was a scjrt'of clanship?—Yes, they were all.attached to them; 
they knew of no other' countries, therefore they were better treated by them 
than they expected in any other place. 

5706. A very small proportion of these slaves were prisoners of war?—We 

never knew anything of'that. All the slaves that came down, came: from the 
interior of the country, many Of them 300 miles' and more, and we never knew 
anything about their being prisoners of war, excepting what 'X. have-seen in the 
papers here, so that we considered them all slaves. ’ 

5707. And you had no difficulty in' purchasing any. number that you required ? 
—Sometimes it was much brisker than others ;■ different causes, disputes in the 
interior of the country, and many thjngs, put a stop to the trade-altogether. 
They came down in different-ways ; f j}n.some places, two, three, half-a-dozen,, or 
ten.would come down from-the iijferjior of the country a day. At Bonny they 
came in what they called fairs, ausi.'perhaps 2,o0o would come in a day. Then 
they would not go for any more again perhaps for two months. 

5708. They would wait for the number of ships to carry them?—They had 

a great deal of negotiation-with the chiefs, because they bought them all from 
the chiefs. V '■ ' '■ ■ >'. 1 

5709. Did the ships come at stated periods for their purchase ?—No, we went 

all the year round.. Sometimes they endeavoured ■ to evade - the rains; it was 
more unhealthy at that-time, but at Bonny they:made a house entirely over the 
ships, the same os the roof of any of our bonces which have slates; it was done 
with mats. * • ..... . .. ,, 

. 5710. I understand that you, did not find thatthe slaves -were more, unhealthy 
than the crew in the voyage ?-^Not at-'all'so ;-notmore so;. '■ ‘ 

5711. Did you employ the slaves onboard your vessels ?—-There was nothing 
to employ them qt excepting keeping themselves picnn. : ’ 

5713. They didnot assiat you in the working of llto ship at all.?—Not at oil; 
sometimes the men wonld he very glad-to pull at a rope, or anything of that 

57x3. Had. you any risings of. them on board- the vessels r—I nover had; but 

5714. - Chairman^ Do you consider that there is a great increase in the mor¬ 
tality. now in moving from ‘place to place for'shipments, besides the:inereased 
mortality in- the passage?—l:have no donbt there-is a-;great deal of increase of 
sickness and mortality from moving from place*to-place. 

57x5. Lord JB. Vane,} But-that must have • existed previously; there must 
have been the same mortality under the. old system?—No formerly the.plaees 
were fixed upon. and thero were ships .m. almost every place, and theref-pto the 
slaves had to go to the nearest port; but latterly, they have .had :to go: hundreds 
of miles to get a secure placedf shipment;-and.perhapsthere wok-no opportunity 
of disposing of them there.- thByiwould have to maren sente other way again in 
all baste. ' -■ .■ 

' "tfjtfi. When you carried slaves from Bonny; or from any other place. Bonny 
principally, to Jamaica, did you take, th^m to any other ports besides Jamaica,' 
or did you confine the disembarkation of -your slavesfto Jamaica itself, at'.that 
time ?—If the instructions going from tids country were direct for Jamaica, the 
ships went to Jamaica, direct; they laid in acargo suitable for the Jsmaicamarket; 
hut frequently they hadtoeall at Barbadctes, or some ofrthe other islands, fof 
instructions, because whera there.werebne, two,orthreeyears’, biHs,'it was neces¬ 
sary for the owners to ascertain who were theproper people' to deal with. - 
5.7)7. Generally 
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' 5717. Generally speaking, were tho number of slaves which were embarked T. Tot&, Eoq. 

in one vessel destined for one particular island, or for one particular place?— —— -• 

Ho; in-general they were fora market, and you bad'to call at Barbadoes or soMayiO^. 
other island to ascertain where you were to go to. 

571S.' You did not buy them on the account of certain planters, but you 
bought them for. a market, in which market they were to be cold to different 
planters?—Yea. It was better, if we could, to be fixed for a particular market, 
because we laid in the negroes suitable for that market; whereas we might be 
ordered to another island, Where they were not so suitable. 

5719. But practically speaking, it was pot much the custom to purchase for 

particular estates; you purchased rather for the general market, from which mar¬ 
ket they were to be sold to different estates, than for any particular estate ?—We 
never knew anything about the estates'; we came tcTa particular.merchant, 
at. Kingston in Jamaica, we will say, and he disposed' of the cargoes to the 
Planters. ' ' 

5720. A sort of middle-man between you and the planters?—Yes; the com¬ 

mander of the vessel had performed' his part of tbej! Jmsiness when the voyage 
was finished and the cargo delivered up to the agent to whom the owners of the 
vessel had ordered it. , " 

5721. Were there many cruelties on board the vessels; I do not speakof your 
own vessel, but as you carried on many voyages to the coast of Africa, you must 
be acquainted with what was the case with respect to other vessels trafficking in 
slaves on the coast ?—I never believed the cruelties. There are Dome brutes in 
all kinds of trades and business, but in general there was no cruelty ever exer¬ 
cised upon the negroes; everybody knew that'by keeping them in spirits, and 
keeping them in good condition, it was So much better for the voyage. 

5722. Chairman .] The captain had a direct interest in maintaining the health 
of his slaves, and delivering them iii good order at the place where they were 
sold?—He had; 

5723. Lord H. Vane."] Then you do not at all believe the statement that the 
middle passage in former times was attended with almost as many horrors as 
the middle passage now; when the object is to avoid meeting with cruisers ?—X 
never believed in ,the cruelties in former times in the middle passage. Every 
man on hoard the ship, whether it was my. ship or . any other ship, the whole of 
the officers and' crew, were employed altogether in endeavouring to keep the 
slaves in a healthy state and, in good spirits. 

5724. What, precautions did yon take in order to prevent the possibility of 
the.slaves fising.'because,there was always that apprehension?—There was in 
regard to the stout men. With respect to thestputmen we were obliged for self- 
preservation to'keep them two and two in leg irons ;, that is, they had their hands 
at liberty, but'the' right leg of one and the left, leg of 'the other had shackles. 

Bat for my own part, as soon as ever we got out, I endeavoured to impress upon 
their minds, that when we got to our own country they would be all set at 
liberty. that is; oat of irons. Then in about a fortnight after leaving, I endea¬ 
voured, by keeping them in good humour, to knock perhaps a dozen out of those 
irons dha morning* then the next morning the same; the men took it in good 
part; and theyused : to draw lots themselves to see who should be let out the next 
morning,'until they were about half out, and then we let them all out. 

5725. Yon did that habitnally ?—Yes. ' •, 

3726.' Therefore generally,'One d&yor the next day, the whole of the slaves 

Wtere taken oirt of their irons within two or three days?—Yes; m a few days 
■the whole' Were tnrneu oat. On some parts of the coast there were more dangers 
-offhat Sind than there werdoh others- At some places there was not much 
danger-;' the nation was a peaceable Set ; at others they Were very had. In the 
Gambia they were always very bad; they Would tell 1 you to your face (I was 
never there), that if they possibly could they would; make ydu jump overboard 
and’d'esttoy jrahr vessel. But at every part 1 of the’coast there were different 
nations;'. every 10 or 12 miles almost there was a different language spoken; some 
of them were very- tronblaibme, and ’others were Very peaceable; and according 
to the nations, the people in the West Indies acted in purchasing the negroes. 

'$?%)•' Skr S. Ynflfij.J Not' having been present at the earner'part of your 
examination, I'shall be corrected by the Chairman if I repeat qnestienawhich yon 
have already answered. The evidence which I have heard you give has had refe¬ 
rence to the period immediately preceding the Act abolishing the slave trade; 

' o.'5j. :. b 4 it 



it could be carried on with such advantages to the slave in personal comfort as 
before it became a smuggling and illegal trade?—After it was declared illegal, 
by this country, I never heard anything of the slave trade ; but no doubt the 
slaves were worse off on the passage after it was abolished by law. 

5.735- Supposing it to be the desire of Great Britain to suppress the slave trade, 
is it possible, in the nature of things, that such trade can be carried on with as 
•much personal comfort to the objects of it, to the slaves, as-when the trade itself' 
was permitted r—They certainly could not have the same comfort afterwards.. 

5736. The horrors then which attend the slave-trade are incident to the neces¬ 
sity of the case, that trade which had before been legal being now a prohibited 
and a smuggling trade ?—After the prohibition the slave trade that was carried, 
on could not be carried on with the same comfort to the slaves as it was before. 
When we threw it up, the Spaniards entered into it. The Spaniards never had a. 
ship in the trade before, but they were swarming after we threw it up,' and they 
went into it without any good regulations or anything of that sort. When we- 
gave it up, we gave up the wholesome regulations which were then in being to- 
carry it on, and threw it into the hands of the Spaniards, who had no regulations 
at all. _ 

5737- Do you consider that England is responsible for its own treatment of the- 
slaves, and is not responsible for the treatment of the slaves by other nations?— 
We cannot have anything to do with the treatment of slaves by other nations, I 
should think. I speak of myself, and I should 6ay the.country at larged 

5738. The object of the questions is this, when England declared the slave 
trade unlawful, could such trade, if carried on,at all, be carried on upon other : 
principles than those of smuggling, and consequently with increased risk to the, 
lives and comforts of the slaves so conveyed ?—There is no doubt that after it 
came o be an illegal trade, nothing could be carriedonso clearly as when it was 
a legal trade, nor could the comfort of the negroes be equal to it; 

S739- The fact then of the horrors of the middle passage as they exist now, is- 
no argument against the suppression of the slave trade by Great Britain herself? 
—I have already stated that I never heard of the horrors of the middle.passage 
while we earned it on, and I only heir it or see it in the newspapers now; -but 
I do not believe one half bf it. . J 

-; 5740- The guilt however Of such, trade, and the horrors attending it, belong 
to those.who’carry it bni and not to England, which has renounced it; is that 
your opinion?—The guilt of carrying on any trade must belong to the parties so- 
carrying, it on. ' ' \ 

' 5741. Mr- 
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. teti-M'.’SZifoes.] Do Jfoti aoS.-JeJie.76 that n'certam timoantefifcKxloblp 

at:l«a3S,..ifnot'cruelty,'is necessary, iu consequence of our’.rMtrictkmo?:-—Thoy 
are more cautious; in consequence qf their smuggling theyi-cquirofost-cailinff 
cesilo^ which have not .the same: comfortjn them thot they .formerly had,. I 
do not think’that there is so mueh-bf. th&f .cremraing.togethei 1 as.is epokcmofi 
because, they, hate nn.inter&it in the .voyage,,the Game ao-.we had during the time 
that, we. carried it on;, and they, would,. not-heap,men.upon men, and weaken 
upon teamen, whfere they, must bury :one half of.them.. .. u. . .. , 

5742. Chairt.irjiJ] You have had more than -50, years’ experience in. the African 
trade, and 40 years’ knowledge of what has taken place since the slave trade wt 
declared illegal; do you think: that'the squadron on the. coast of Africa has bee 
Useful in preventing the increase of the slave trade?—Where we have:had to-do 
.with the slave trade, with our legitimate, business; iths.-dStterhoa put a atop to it 
altogether os at Bonny; but on the southern Coast I belie ve.that there.is a peat deal 
ogit.carried.-on, because it iVan.extensive coast, of at:least-3,000 miles,-taking 
the.whole, coast; together, .so that you'never, eanejuard the. whole, , They tabe 
precautions which were not necessary , before.. They Accumulate the. negroid 
udtil such time as they get a.message that a ship is;there,to,receive them, and 
they’thenget. them down as quickly as possible. ' . 

5743.. Then, are you of opinion that the squadron which is now upon the.coast 
cannot, put down the slave trade ?—They may put: it .down in,some places, as 
they--have done}, not so much as the.legitimate trade has put it down. .I think 
that the legitimate trade on the coast of Africa hss done more to put it down than 
anything else but in some places there is, not. much: to get for the legitimate 
trade.. For instance, on the southern,coast,wsiget ivory, elephants’ teeth; there 
were gums to he got;, the gums are unsaleable, f . There iB an article in which, if 
it could be carried into effect, , any quantity might, be doner that is copper ore ;_ 
we get some at Ambriz, in latitude about,(if,,and it is very superior, indeed, but 
the motives will not allow,.us, to go. up dr to, send anybody, up to, see whether an 
additional quantity could he got;, we nave, reason to believe from the appearance 
of.it, that it. is picked up on the. surface of,the mountains;, and. if that trade 
could: be once opened, it would.employ, an immense quantity of tonnage by 
legitimate trade.,, But it is bordering on the Portuguese settlements at Loando 
St. .Paul’s-; and though I have.mentioned.it to. different people to see whether a 
company could not be, formed; .for that purpose, they are-afraid .of doing it, 
because the settlement is close to the . borders, ■ and perhaps is included : in the 
borders,: . Now the Portuguese will not meddle with, it, but if we were.to expend 
money; so as to open mines;, there, .they,might claim it at once as their ^property. 

• 5744,.But yon have, always.foupd 'fromyeuriexperience, that.. wherever, legi, 

tiinate commerce has extended itself, slavery has .diminished, in proportion to the 
exfonssmtof commerce ?T~It has ..disappeared e«t jea%.vwhere we haye had full 
plnyfo;r legitimate commerce,. 1 <1° not think, myself, if any ship were ta go into 
Bormyytosay. that they wanted, slaves, that.fhe king and the chiefs there, would 
enter: into any contract with them... . •••■ : ’• • •: 

5745. It would not be;.worth rtheir. while ?—No; they get everything that 
they want by jegitimat.e .commerce, and it is: my opinion that that,has always 
iiaa moti effeef .theni'aft the suppression of our, men of war. . ' . m-•.< 

J ,C 53^^ho more, legi.tim'ate'co.mwefce is extended the less- slavery, will, exist ? 
—Idohot think.tbere.ia; anything from Bonny. at,all, I. .haresome, ships in 
the leffitimate.tvade; and, I do, not think that they have met with a slaver for 
seven.years, excepting on the south, coast, where, the slaves are accumulated.in 
the intetior bf the country.iundwhen a yessel comes in they come down at once; 
the shibsare ready, watered, and evetyfbmg else,, anf are off* immediately,: > . 

5747- Ifo. you, think. it necessary to, have a squadron, pn the. coast of, Africa 
to protect your commerce there?—,Not at all. : ... : . . - 

■ - 5748.- They ne ver did you, t ny i good ?—They never did us any good, .balancing 
theevft.with the good-’ .,. ,1 ' , ,. 

:i . 5749. Have yomeonsidered their. interference m the rivers between the.white 
toaqmiahd^he blackes' a benefit o£'an evil ?—I never thought.thut-it, was any 
behefif,cerbuhly;/.:Ithink myself .tlmt where they have.interfered in compelling 
the: nativea to pay the debts, i due.Ciy others* it has had a; bad effect,, hec&ose it 
indptcektheother capt^ns. toi.ti.iist,: their goods .out where they otherwise, would 
not do it. - - , - • . ■■ 

• > StSO-'-Then, iEduehrCcautioh” were 'takaji by : the white man in dealing with 
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n-XE'T^C.OMMlTTEE ON .THE SLAVE.TuZiDE.. 


of fi.ve, icj? four;, end a.suvgeoit On ba.u'd, you have no njjcarj to.b&lievq «6aS a?v 
riOSto eyoy ,w<Sn.t,yQluutr s rity worn; the qca?j ofAfticO.to the Vfet fedW^ljitUititt 
l have stated that there was no objection on the part of the females Usicl illo Bsyp.5 
ihd otoufe «ble;tncn might appear hot to wish fo go; but if they’v/ero not-token 
by tfr'd.cBftfojsa'pf the ship theyr'kaew tbdt they nould.jtot bo at liberty, becou&s 
they-OP’dd dome .dolm for. lpo miles or sfoomife, odd theyiwojild hekmg te, the 
•OMe£-.gf:.tteit,j>l«ce; .therefore'they woiild not be at.liberty; they would, bo-still 
slaves. Besides, they could hot know of the .advantages before opokbn. of until 
fhajr had;.beffl;sdBipt;imo ; Qi»'boafdj. then they became, reconciled. 

' l :: 33 ^:-><] Did the (slaves, generally, regard their-exportation 
•vMth.great apparent horror when the passage "wile free-f^Not stall; : they became 
fofopor wjth do altogether,.' and the white people' became familiar with them, 
■Sfid they were pa friendly .as people, dould be- • i 

J-> 5"d3- They did not lose their natural cheerfulness ?—Keg they wore as cheer¬ 
ful on, board ship, and perhaps more so,'than they Vetb dui the interior of the 
Country, ... . . ;■ ' -. 

S764, When you were embarking them and putting them on board the ship, 
did; tr/iey seem to; feel any great regret or fear at leavinjtjtheircountry, and- being 
transferred toanother?~jl do.not think that they frosted in. any way about it, 
because they knew that in their former country they here all slaves; they were 
.subjeefcto it, I.never saw them,fret at all about it. 

57f>y. Altogether there was nothing in the trade repulsive to a>mau .of humane 
feelings^—I never saw anything excepting the name of slavery ; that was the 
only thing. I always considered myself that every man that was taken from 
.that country was taken from a country where there were either bad laws or.no 
- laws at.all, to a. country where there were laws to protect him. 

• 5766. (?/«rirnwh.} And that he benefited'-fry the exchange?—Yes; but-the 
; very idea of being sold as a slave kept him sullen for a while, especially the stout 


• 5j67- Mr. M. Milnai.i You regarded th'e'tTansportation of slaves from. Africa 
to'our colonies as an exchange .from an inferior to a superior state of society ?— 

. , .,5768,. Sir j?. if. iihglis,] With your views, do you wish the Committee to 
understand that a forced removal of a negro from his own home,- that home, 
. jjprl&ps,.being consumed by fire for. the purpose of taking, him, is an object 
whfohuie.pnrtyjCouldregnrd wkhontgreat^grief and pain, applying to the'negro 
, .thefoehnga.of a white man in England ?—With regard to the natives of Africa, 

. -supposing that they all came from; the ; interior, for' 1 know nothing of anybody 
being sent from the sea-coas't unless it,was for some crime, I do not think myself 
.that it was the nature of the.masters ofthosa slaves in the interior of the,country 
.ererto hurt their feeling? if they could avoid it; 1 have stated i did not hear on 
the, coast, of these wars or raids you allude tot the slaves were procured by the 
.Bynny or-otber seajcoast chiefs negotiating, with - the chiefs in the interiorfor a 
, ^ppttwn^pf the slaves which belonged to such chiefs; 

, . 5769. The question Was, not .wpst might, be. the intention of a master as. to 
hurting the feelings of a slave, but what would .be the feelings-of the slave in 
bang torn forcibly' from his : own home,; can you conceive that that- state of 
thjpM srould .beregardedwithoutgriefand pain by the individual? t-I do not 
cfowfc foyself,, e^ceptingiwith.thp afoot,jibfe.men, where- perhaps they were 
; -Obliged .fo leave their wive?, thatiffradmuch effect upon'theyounser people, 
thecase of a -husband separated from, hfowffei 
i' ; jlfjutejitf pain.'' You have referred', aW to women nSad 

■ ' cpWtfriepbiWllgfe dowW ni boats on the riyer ; may not such women and children 
haye, bpen, separated frpm their husbands and fathers in the samo way .in which 
fo have been separated, fromhiswife? —In 
.•wStoWSJ BpnOTj, whefo-thBy efitoedown in the canoes- by water,-there were 
fokeifwho' pould be. toothers'; they confined; themselves, to 
,}>#?& ..nof. morethan, 4,7/ or, t$ -ye?*- «t oge, and, they, never took children on 
. ,wM^tbejm.. iTieineii', for the Jafoaicdniarket, were confined to, 1-think, 21 
; W»o; W.'ponalty.m Jamaica for importing. any above 21 

. of ;ageii therefore ,evoryhedy, purchasing negroes endeavoured,fo keep 

, flnds^-fo.dnidrkiamd fo^ W^'toorbWaleabfo. 
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tlis foiSaga of other-people ; ore; I can onlytell by appearances.’ 1 2 know 'ihv.i', 
e_^opi- the stout men, they did not lilie'io go back after they had once got o.i 

5772. The^question had; reference to a role pf conduct. In it in your judg¬ 
ment 'permitted to a white man to deal with a black man in any other manner 
tlitm he would ho willing that the black man should deal with him ?—It ia what 
1 have always practised, and endeavoured to have practised, to treat them exactly 
03 we woultt expect tliem to treat ub. ; ; . . . . ’ J 

5773- Excepting always that you regarded the slave trade, so long as the law , 
permitted it; to he a trade in which a man might conscientiously engage T —I 
thought so then, and go did the British Parliament. 

■ 5774. By the Btres3 which you lay upon the word “ then,” are the Committee 

to understand that you do not regard it in the same way now r—I should be 
very sorry to see it ^opened again; but 1 never thought that taking negroes to 
the We3t Indies, where'they were well treated, was at all putting them in fy 
■worse position than that in which they were in. in their own country, where they 
were oil slaves. . ' ' 

5775- Mr. M. 3Hlne$ft '.Would you object to telling us why you would be 
carry to see the slave "Irade opened again?—The whole country is against - 
slavery. . 

5776. You think it very repugnant to the moral sense of the community ?—r 

Yes; I should be very sorry indeed to see it opened again. • „. 

5777. Sir R. B. fnglis.'j Do you think that in the absence of the British 
cruisers it would be less easy for the. merchants of England to carry on their 
business with security r—I do not think that the squadron is of any service to 
our legitimate trade. If in these questions being put by different gentlemen, 
and put in different words, I should not he clear in my answers, I beg to state 
that my recollection is hot so good as it has been. 

5778. Chairman.] Have you any additional remarks to.make?—In giving ah 
opinion that the British squadron oh the coast of Africa is of no advantage to our. 
legitimate trade, I would add, that we frequently feel inconvenienced by it. _ I. felt 
it myself in my legitimate trade on the coast of Africa; but we feel the incon¬ 
venience likewise from the treaties that have been made by other nations. Ih ope. 
instance Mr. Horsfall and I had a vessel on the coast of Africa; she got to Cabeqda, 
a man-of-war'(I forget the name now) came.- She.said, “ You are not to trade 
here.”’ The captain wanted to know why.; however he got no satisfaction;, he was- 
■not allowed to trade, and they put an armed boat upon the bow and another on the 
atem for the purpose of preventing the legitimate trade. In asking the officer 
why that was, he said, “You arenot totrade here;, you muBt take your cargo; 
down to Loango.” Loango waB about Co or 70 miles off, and the cargo was 
not-suitable for Loango; it was not Editable for that trade at all, therefore hb 
did'not go down; he disposed of some of bis cargo at one place, and some .at 
another; but it was a very serious disadvantage, to.us to do so. I wrote to the 
Admiralty upon the subject, dud stated the Inconvenience attending it, that it. 
was impossible for us id canyon the trade with those restrictions, and I got ap 
answer from them to Cay that the trade would not bd prevented, excepting 
at notorious slave-trading places. 1 The mah-pf-war officer.was-tojudgewbeiher 
it was a notorious place or not ; now there 'was not sd much trade tberey 
it mostly came down from thd River Congo, from .the'inland.; ;yhat yfd.gpt tjiese-. 
wds perhaps a few elephants’ teeth, ana orchlUa.weed, whicb ik k new thing 
altogether there ; it waa never known before the' legitimate frddewas,opened,- 
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. je voyage ornot,some of'tlfe sailors had.volunteprMba board a mau-of-Way, 
Where they were dissatisfied 1 wc'awaysfc 

but they gave information to the captain; I suppose, of the ship-dfrwar that there. 
wtTe caskB ujf handcuffs, ahdieg-irona/and such things,'<fowmin the lower hold; 
they tame on board and reiibved 4,doo casks of ; powder from the,.hold ud>ppbii 
deck, affo hauladit allover thedeck ,to look' for those things 5 thefewagpotspoh 
a thing in the ship. .There is hardware, whiAbgf^odtineyeryahiptoacsrtain. 
extent; whether thotoen intended .that or not) cannot tell’; but they foseed the 
wholefcaTgooverandovet; and'0iey;brooght thedjbifocasksdfpqwderftheyirere- 
small casks) updtt deck to flnd the articles whichii was dlleged were in tbc vessel ;, 
tberdmanotsdchathipgin the'ship. Thoseaie'som8bftSeineopvenieaeee-.;The 
taidevifoel fellin withausln-bf-war; it wm cairn,’ahdshe'w^i sevou.miles 
■ ; '.. ’ '• '. ' boat 





taken' possession of and forcibly held by a Portuguese officer and marines, and 
detained f6r the space of three hours. ' Whilst at JLoango, the Portuguese seized 
three chests of guns, your property; whilst on their way to Mozula, in a hired; 
launch ; - the documents you will receive; they were returned yesterday.. Messrs. 
HdrsfaU & Son’s‘Lady Sale” is seized; tne ‘ Lalla’ is seized; the schooner 
detained, but' the latter is given up. Legitimate commercial affairs cannot pos¬ 
sibly' be carried on on this south coast of Africa, unless British merchants are 
better supporrted.” This mentions the “George Gunning;” she was a small 
vessel that we purchased to assist in .the legitimate trade there. In going from: 
place'-to place, we have always been afraid of carrying a sufficient'quantity of 
water;-because one of the stipulations in the treaties is, that if you have more 
Water than sufficient/you are liable to be detained; and a Portuguese officer; 
perhapa,istd adjudge whether you have too much or not. Now I have a vessel 
that hUs jast cottie jn; she made the passage in 35'days out. I have had thein 
where they have been upwards of five months; therefore you should putin much 
watt^j-Bbt if you do, it may be considered that it.is having more water than suf¬ 
ficient; ;and that Subjects you to'be detained, and probably condemned. ' She 
wffilhbtt of Water,-having a long passage, nearly three months, for it is. adiffi. 
cult'pateage; and runningshort. of water,; tile captain was obliged to bear np.for 
Cape;Lopez, instead of going to Ambriz; he got to Capo Lopez, for the purpose 
he was’there; the natives spew, hiswants, and it cast aim., 
upwarfis of slOf; to get a cask of water, they knowing, that he must have it*;, 
tbetOfoteiiiSone of the hardships that we cannot carry .water enfficient&rthe! 
■purpi^'ijf^ldgftimats': voyage.; VWe" ate .obliged to pinch them very much 
mdeedi endBeareely give them suffident water to boil their rice- , ■ ■ 

’ ^ybi.’ Mr. CW&H.T Ia gtoln to be purchssed in the sonthem parts, of 
A/iicipJ-i-Gram is to be had, but they chieSy liyeupan coaeada; they have, 
how^r,;iudian cora,.'ahA.pea9, and beans. and ali tbosc kfud of thinga, > 

'' Could yoii' fnipbn ft;into Liverpoolr—We difi import sotno about is < > 

> inbnffisugo, but we wereifttbioto be detained by thu first man-of-war, or foreign 
• cj vessel 
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Vc::;:d of war, for having them ; -because of ‘aH 'thooe tliinga'v/e lire obliged- (0 
have a. certificate from .the Guctam-hour.e hewrfnhd if you buy thorn .on-.tho 
coast of Africa you cun have no certificate from the customs s therefore-they 
nay detaini'your .vessel. immediately,, and whatever the- result is yon catsr.ot 
homo for .afortoiag of'damages. . It.ia leuOugb to pr.e.v.ent atly.legitii&staajKa- 
thefco. being carried on." at all.: • • • •• . • •1 . 

■'-S7&&- Then! say ’considerable' commerce. in articles, of-food id bp imported 
from the coaBl of Africa would bo interfered with by the Equipment -Article J~ 
It Would.; they raighi be detained.- Rica for instance; thasvmdvihrd.coaM.of 
Africa.is entirely o rice country, but you are not at liberty tb.tatie tfcerffie in 
there for your awn crew; it must either be in the tot. Of provisions-o:r. else it 
must be-.part of tha cargo. , • . ■ r. ■ - 

1.B5784.' Mr; HA Afthies.J Have any vessels in which- you have been .-interested 
yourself , ever-been detained?.—Thtry have never been seized sop-s to: be esa- 
demirad/but we.have had inconveniences shell as I have: mentioned,! and -sety 
greatinegavenieiuie. 

■ 5785. But the inconveniences Which you have suffered haya beem front the 
suspicions, and nut from' any vessel having been actually .seized ?—They have 
been suspicions, and if'there, had been any reason for it 'they would have 
detained the vessel;, but we have heen obliged to curtail the number: of all 
those hind of things to prevent that, seriouBly to our own disadvantage;-for 
instance, as I mentioned about water, ire cannot carry water. sufficient, or so 
ranch ns we would wish, to. do. . 

- - 3786.: Are.you nwareoS nay vessels, the circumstances; of Which you hnow, 
having been anjuBtly eeized ?,—.That,vesSeL.of Mr. Horsfall’s, which I named, 
else went into the.River Congo juit . is dislicult to-get water upon the southern 
coast, and the inen-of-wav go into the.Biver Congo, which is a fresh-water river 
altogether; she went there to see’ if she could'trade, in the first place,.ond-for 
some puncheons, of water, because' they cannot get it. upon the. coast; that, was 
one of' the: principal reasons, why she was condemned, because of this- water and 


on iron pot. 

5787. Did I-undefetand .you.correctly;to say that you were prevented landing 
your goode• at.some!port, only.on the. ground that that was. a post at which u 
great deal of slave’trade waapraetised ?.—-That was the answer which the. captain 
of the vessel got from the-officer-, who guatded the ship: withtwohoats, one. On 
the bow, and one on- the stern, to prevent her trading at Cahenda, bn, the. ground 
that it was a suspicions place of trade. I wrote;the particulars ,af it. to-the Admi¬ 
ralty, and I got an answer from the. Admiralty upon the .subject, Btating that 
orders were given not to detain vessels, or inter&rewifch the. trade, excepting ip 
places which .were - denounced -as great, blaverftadiog plaqes; But they might 
construe-that of.evcry place on thetsouth const.,:,..,. - 
. 5788. Therefore youiare prevented by .the, : present regulations from {egitimate 
trade with what are ,considered mispieiooo plaices Irr-Exaerfy so,, according; to the 
Admiralty letter I have menlsoned. :! \ I-. .rfi--. 

• 57.89; Weald ilot thuse places. which are conaidetod as saspiciousv samely .the 
places.which ate most,in the habit 06 eapofftibg. slaves,, be the very jdaBto into 
which we should, trv to’ictrodtioe fegitimirfa trade,.Sad. thua.’BidMtitate oae: arti- 
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terrsted token tdesmire- in molestfeuz FalglTth shha i—-Ido -not. itnnvr .thni tha* 


can feel pleasure, in dmng itj hat it -k a vaty.grfvtt ImtoOvaniericeiudeed to the 
logUnnatoitads; so thnaU rf> that merchants engaged- imlSgaimate ttsde*if,they 


Sjg^ e^fnaarl. HavejiW had .any 

j arvefsel;about afOTtnlght ogo. ta^caiRejivwliieh;had been up the CpSgrffor 
tfaepiii^os^.ofigettuigihes'wtd^flcimjing.^sB^f'hrffe^ : 

579$» ©id 
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’ SJ93- -Bid the captain of the vessel state on his return whether ony.men-of- 
war had been in the river ?—He statet? that he had gone up the river about 30 
mileo, for the purpose of getting his water for the passage home. The-current 
Suau very otrong indeed; and the vessels lie close to the trees, with their yards 
touching the trees. He stated that a man-of-war had come into.the river, withiri 
a few miles of him, and gone away again; and that the officer of the man- 
of-war had.stated, that he had been up the Congo for the purpose of examining 
the river, and that there were no ships there, whereas our vessel was there. The 
euptain. of bu;? vessel could see his, because his was. open to the sea 5 but he could 
not see our vessel, because she was locked in by the trees. 1 

5794.- Then we must infer from that, that if your vessel had .been a sluver she 
would have escaped capture ?—There are a thousand creeks all there through 
the Congo, so that it is impossible to find them. I should name likewise! that 
when the “ George Canning” was at Cape Lopez, as bfifpre mentioned,- and waft 
distressed forwater, the natives plundered her of a great part of her cargo! The 
captain and the mate had both died on the windward coast, or soon aftei- 
leaving the : windwnrd coast. She came in there to get water; they would not 
■give her water unless the commander of the vessel, \y,lio was one of the sailors 
then, went ashore for it to inake a bargain. The natives came off, and they 
plundered a great part of the cargo. 

; 5795- Had the “ George Canning” keen allowed to take out sufficient water, 
this calamity would not have ensued ?—No; and she would have made the 
passage in half the time that she did. 


Joins, l p die Jmiii, 1648. 


’ Mr. Baddy. 

Admiral Bowles. 

Sir Edward Boston. 
Mr: Evelyn Denison.- 


Mr. Jackson. 

Mt. Monckton Milnes. 
Mr. Simeon. -.- 
Colonel Thompson. 
Lori Horry Vone. 


, , - s , , r WILLIAM HUTT,,,iW,, in tub Cbaie. 

*. • John Lilley, Esq. called in; and Examined. ' 

v 5796. Mr. Jackson.] ARE you-an African Merchant, residing in Liverpool r— 
Tup.,- ' 1 - . - ■ .’ .. 

A797- How J°ng liave you been acquainted with the . coast, of Africa?—Nine- 
"tepn years. . _ ■ v . 

5>93. .Have \ojj- resided there for u-conaiderable period?—About 11, outcf 
: them, • .' v.' . 

—The,Camerbons... . , . , , 

; ' You liyed on.shpre there ?—The whole of the time, . 

1 Di'd ybu erect hhbuse for;yourself?—Yes. . . , ... .. 

'"!38oif».Are;y6u ubnuw'nted. with ofbtyM»arts of tbe coast ;of Africa.?—yes, 
Buflny and the Calsbar. ahd slightly with Beniu. .. . 

58pS- Kave yuu traded on the windward coast also I-** have, ' 

'Stop? JEHft .to -the coast .bf.AIrical—Ye? j/fiye 
AmractimeS/besidestne tiiae 01 residing there. \ V .. 

!’• iBoyv During jraiir wridenpfi in (he River Cain?ro9ns;w<;|fp ,y.ou.iot«e.Wt bf 

; ' - . "• .3 , 

tpo-ha thro?IhdGtibooli.' ‘ " ' : '-" .V ■‘■■i 
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MINOTES..O? B7!0BtJca.T.AS3II. 33FORE .TITS 

John .581,0. Ami. the island .of Feruundo Po ?—The islands of Fernando- Po, .Prices, 

find St-Thomas’s.; : 0 ' . ...... ' . 

.* June1184b’. ."581.1. Haviqg .resided so long on the spot, do you ; consider yourself well 

acquainted with the Imbits and customs, and the opinions and feelings of the people 
there.?—Perfectly so. 

. . 5812',. You spoke the language ?—Yes, I did, when I resided there. . : 

5813. Sir _R. H. Inglis.'} What language, was it ?—It is the language of thp 
Cainero.onn ; I cannot give any other name for it. . .. .•> 

. '58,14. Mi. Jackson.} Had you any eort of settlement belonging to yourself 
there?—I had. : . ■ ; 

. 5815. Which you conaidered exclusively as your,property ?—Yes. 

5816. Wlmt.number, of natives had you connected with it?—Men, women, 
and children, I suppose there would be about 200 residing within what I con¬ 
sidered cpy town. , 

, 5817. When you went there what was the state of the. River Cameroons .as 

regards trade ?—There was very little trade when X first went there. 

,, 5.818. . What were the habits of the people ; were they inclined; to. violence , or 
.peace when you first went?—They were rather indifferent, not, inclined, much to 
violence ; btjt they, would have , none so provided there, had not been a cheat; 
kepi upon them. 

' , 5819. The trade of that.river has increased considerably ?—Considerably ; it 

has more than doubled since I first went there- , . 

5820. Have you been able to form any opinion as to whether, if fhe. Govern¬ 
ment of this country would sanction such a proceeding, you could obtain from 
the River Cameroons and the adjacent districts any supply of labour to go to the 
West Indies J—Yes; .1 should think it could he done without any difficulty. 

5821. Have you been able to form any idea as to what quantity you could 
get out of the River Cameroons in 12 months ?—I- should think there might be 
got out of the Cameroons to the amount of 2,000 in the 12 months. 

5822. And the Old Calabar ?—From die Old Calabar I think any quantity. 

5823. The Bonny ?—The Bonny I cannot say so much about; there is not the 

least doubt that at the Bonny, there being so many chiefs, and all powerful ones, 
they might increase it very much. I am giving a statement now merely 'from the 
different chiefs in the different places. At the Calabar they are.;inore. civilized 
than at other places; they understand better the nature of those people going; so 
that there would be no difficulty at all with them, on the understanding that they 
would be returned. The Bonny, I think, would be in the-same position, provided 
it was explained to them what it was for. ., 

5824. Chaxrma’n.'] Provided it was explained'to the chiefs'?—To the king and 
chiefs. I think there would be no difficulty at all in the Bonny. 

5825. Mr. Jack$oni\ The south coast;. Corisco and the, Gaboon ?—At Corisco 

I know men could be had. - . . . 

‘' 5826. Have you fevertried the experiment ?—-I have.' I was in the habit of 
/ a going to Corisco. and at one time I thought of residing in thelslaod of .Princes. 
" ’ " ' Tkiia ti> : thBsenior officer o'h'tb tation, “There are a great mahy'slaves'oil‘ this 

property; .they, do nothing; is there any way of getting free labour from’.the 
‘coast? 1 ” He said ,'" No, you will not be allowed to do it.” I said, “'We can 
hire people, surely ? ” He said, “ You .will not be allowed to do it,” I said, 
“ A few men catne over in the ships, and those could be put on shore.to woik.” 
He said, “No, I do 'not think it can. be done;’’ I said,.“ I want a 1 , few Caen, and 
Iwilltry and see what can.he done.” There' were men who came over as pas- 
' BChgers lroiiVCOrisco to the' Island of Princes. and rema'medthere 12 months, awl 

went back again. • - 

' 5827. Could yon have got any 1 supply "at thattime.'at^ Corisco?—I' suppose 
I could have got.to .the amount, of 2qo or 300 without anydiffibulty then. , 
e -.5.838, Can yon give the Comjmtteaany idea as'tiYthe cost of obtaining them? 
—Nothing but the'two months’ advance,. which ! is about 2oi.;?'ab6uf :io*. 
■ amonth. .. ' ’ ■ \ ’ V T'.; 

’ 58si9."You'ar0 aa extensive shipowner yourself?!—Yes, I am. . , 

- 5830. Ahdllwving been a nautical man for ffiany’yeart.'yoff cah'foria ighad 
id«t as'to Ufa cost of carrying over these meii to the’West Judies.?—'Yesj-;J cim. 

■ 58^1- At what price per head do-you think you could, carry them, inblading 
'provisions* to the West Indies, so is to leave yoti a profit qn the iransactibu ?_ 

. : -. .. . . With 



coiaUivjas owr the mats trade. ay 

Villi'* ^ojeat out, I should eay that you might sate them Over for about 3 s: 
provided you could insure c freight ior coala out to Sierra Leune, or to Feriioudo 
Po ; but of course that would be governed u great deal by circumstances { in the 
preesbt State of things it might be so. 

5832. V/ould the plan which you Would adopt be this, to enter into negotia¬ 
tion with the chiefs of the different districts for the hiring of so muriy tabourets? 

—'No, 9 should not do that; I should' go to the chief, and state that I cattle there 
to hire men. I Should say, 14 1 'till tit so many men fdr a Certain purpose; ” ahd 
the person being known to him, and it being stated that they should be brought 
back at a certain time, according to agreement, I think there would be no diffi¬ 
culty, The advance would be paid to the king or the chief that you got them 

ftnaa. ■ 

5G33. And you entertain no doubt in yOUr own mind, from yoiir li gears’ 
eltperiettcC ahd residence in thut district, that you could Obtain a good supply of 
men -upon those terms ?—Yes, I do think so. 

5834. I believe I am correct in saying that you have yourself purchased, in 
quantity and in Value, as much produce from the black then on the Coast of 
Africa as any man living?—Yes, 1 am certain of it. 

5835. Therefore your transactions having been to a very large extent, have 
enabled you to come to the opinion which you have farmed ?—Yes, thfey have. 

5836. Sir tt. H. fnfflis.] If you entertain no doubt of the feasibility of the 
plan in respect to which you have now been examined, namely, that off removing 
to the West Indies from the const of Africa. 2,UUo negroes from the CamerOoua, 
many from the Bonny, and negroes to atiy amount from Calabar, as the Com¬ 
mittee understand you to have staled, will you be pleased to explain whether 
there be ahything which prevents the adoption Of this plan now, or prevented its 
adoption lest year, or'in 1846, or at any other given period ?■ —No, I am not 
aware of anything which has prevented it, or which would prevent it. 

5837. Are you aware that the plan has ever been attempted nV stay portion of 
the region of Africa Open to the commerce oF England 7—ExcOpting the Kroo 
Coast, 1 am not aware of any other part. 

5838. In respect to the KrOo Coast, can you State to the Committee, either 
from your own observation, or from your knowledge generally, what namber 
of free labourers may at any time have been furnished in the ccrse of one 
year, in aid of labour in the -West Indies?—I really cannot'; an when you 
ask me the question of free labourers, I cannot explain if at all, because we 
'do not know tlvem Ss anythihg'elae'but free min. 

5839. The Committee are, aware, from evidence already received, artH from 
;tbeir own general'knowledge of the subject; that' the Kroomen'have been main¬ 
tained in a state of freedom very different from the state in which the other 
hHtrves of tbe west coast of Africa exist; but the question had reference 
. rather to the number of persons, whatevever Plight be their civil condition, in 
Africa-Who could be removed as bond fide free labourers to the'West Indies. 

' Can YOU State to tbis'Committee that those Whom you describe as the 3,060 Wlio 
' may be exported from the-Cameropna, orthenPumer that may be exported from 
"the Bonny, Df’ihfehibnfretS Without limitWho may bOexpdfted from Calabar, in 
"aby degree'answ'er fevehsacEra desCriptiori'offreedottt as the state ofthe Kroomen; 

vould they' trot, in other words;' be praetieally the Slaves of the king or the 
' headman to whom, aB you Bay, .and not to themselves; the two months'pay in 
advsmce'is'to be made over?— ; T have no dOubt they 'would be miked; there 
w-bPfd'be'thetwopart'rea together. , 1 

' ' 5840; IrrpoiritdffaSt, can yoa siate tothe Cornmittee that thne plah to which 
■ you have been directing.their attention is one. which, can be bond fide, an itapor- 
Tation intO the 'VV'estTPdies of men voluntarily leaving theirPAtlve country ?— 

•• a»w«a!^ v '- 1: '"• •* -• • 

584l.. PIot«itbstanding that the payment of two months’ wages in advance is 
’ to 1 hetaade.nettothe individual Whqss labour is to be transferred, but to another 
persOn. suen 'perSOd'beipg his king or chief r—Yes,' Certainly, 
t 1 584a.’.Dbia fhbt ; seebt ebbsistem with the ideasof freedom?—It Istxmiistebt, 
because'aif tbcir prOperty isibcOttimon; everything that they huvq,in all the 
^'towma is-in common. ' , * ••• 

'. ‘ 5843;. Wiiett yutr sUite tbat eVCry thing fr in common, do ; you mean that the 
- king or headman is himself lord of the sod, ’ot the property^ und of the pterSorfe? 

, riirira^reqoireB it he hry itfe soib'eVeryplsce. 1 

0.53; ' , D 5844. What 




restored many wuy to Africa}—Nothing but, good faith in the trader who engages 
ffiem; from, a knowledge of the respectability of the party contracting. 

5853. Y ou have been u, considerable time,, as you, have already stated, to the 
Committee, on, the coast of Africa?—I have,,' , 

5854. Have you had, generally speaking,, a commerce free, with the natives 

.without disturbance?—Generally I have. ' 

5855. Do you feel any objection to. state to the Committee the exception which 
may have existed (o it in the Camerooas ?—The only exception that ever I have 
had has been in trusting the, pativessome difficulty aometimesi in getting it 

_ 5856. Do you,fpel any difficulty in explaining that transaction about palm oil 
in.the CameroonsPr-^Not at aH (.the only,difficulty which I have ever-had with 
,the! natives.bas. been in trusting them,, and my complaint has been to the king: 
s '‘Stuck,a man has not. paid, me/’He said,, "very, well, if he does not pay you, 

, yo.U, must do as, we do, you must stop him and confine him," and I have had some 
, difficulties at times indoipg.thatbhutat the latter part of thy residence 1 had none 
whatever,, being sp well known, . : 

tc 5,857- Had yop any, transaction of .that,’-ind on. the.eoasf at the time when 
Captiiin William Allen was there?—I rather tbiuk, there, was, but I.cannot call 
, iS to mind., f cannot.sffita exactly the, commanding, officer that might have been 
fherc, ,, . 

5858. Will you pursue the 'subject, and. Sidleany ojtbfefr inRtanceTin tybich you 
had disputes arid differences with the‘natives, anyone of which, may have ter¬ 
minated by loss, of life?—None, , , 

■ W«we this Commit**, 

that on one occasion.. one,of .Her : Majesty?8 .veMelsyvyept 'jnp4o t set,tffi, a.djspn'te 
between you. end phe, ,of the,.chiefs, in,the. Riyef Qatn'erooph $0 yeti recollect the 
t circumstance?—Nothe,only.person tiiatever came un,tt>.s'atf<Mything.wjtH 
me was Colonel- Nicbolls.ht the time tMhe mu at Fernando So. 
t -1; - 58^0,,Atffi yon .and, lie were jneyer, .upon, the best .termsi • fc believe we 

.were not, ■ . ■ ,, , *■ ' 

586t. You say “that the ohly gjnvbid, whirffi t)>p < ;^iei[\.07'kng:70ii6i:^re : for 
"" " ■' ' J -“" ‘ . the 



5B67. Mr. Barkly J You think that the kin, 
the British traders, that they would readily 
tated period to the West Indies; if that emi 
endence of the British Government, do not 
.e even firmer reliance upon the good fait! 
de with them Would lie curried out?—Yes, 

5868. Mr. Jackson .] Were not you presei 
o some treaties with the chiefs tit the Can 
ras ; I think it was Captain Tucker; it was 
1 the Bonny, I think. 

5869. Had those treaties a beneficial effect ? 

5870. Chairman .] Would these Africans tt 
uld have to go ; women would have to go; 
men that would go willingly, by giving th'ei 

5871. Mr. Barkly ] For what period do yt 
?—I should think three years; perhaps five 

5872. Would they expect'a contract to be 
;ertain rate of wages, or would they go upi 
iain ?—They would agiee to a certain rate, { 
understood. There is always that'faith that 
sdrally' exceeded; because there are small ! 
ich we give them frequently. 

5873., Chairman .]. When did you leave the 1 


'5S77. Mr.Barkly.] Are' you.well s 
e cquntry in the interior r—I am n 
kihow'airtlie'ports,;but nothing furth 
,5878. y” u 110151 


anly one'ahridl town, about six milea from Cape Pulmas, und that finishes th 
oomcn. . , . . 

5879; Mr,'JSa)r5/jj.] ©o the TIsHmen extend farther thair di&tr—No- t ;:;. 
ShSo.-Siri Jackson.J What clkss of n^n did you get on board the ships :—Me 
it came on board as Kroomen, but they are not Kroomen ; they-are what at 
led'Bushmeii ; : 'tht5 Kroomen cuHthein Bushmen., v- ., o: • 

5B8’r; Mr. iBffrWtt.} 5 Tberd are'Sev^ra! distinct nationsonlhat coast, althoug 






5882. Imivo you any idea 01 tlio total population in that extent of cpoat t<s 
winch yon have uiltmcd us tho Krqo Cpaotf-^No, 

5883. la it a dense population r—Ao fur aq the cea cpoat, there in DP doubt of 
it; hut many oi the men that, arc. shipped aa Kroomen «t the present day me pot 
Kroomen ; they are people from the interior, and they merely get the Krcoinao 
mijr!?, qp(J engage with uo pa Kroomen. 

5S84. There is a nation called, the. Grebsa?-^! am not aware of it by name. . 

5885. Are the ICtO,omen, marked with perpendicular lines down the forehead 
and the ogee ?—Yeq, on ea,ch aide 5 a triangle on the forehead, and a mark down 
the note. 

5880, Chairman.] Porbqps yon ore aware that the evidence which you are 
now; giving is not quite ip accordance with the testimony which has heen.giveq 
to this Committee by other witnesses who have been examined here upon tide, 
subject?—I really have not heard anything of the evidence; I nui only giving 
py own knowledge, and nothing further. I have not consulted anybody upon 
it; it is merely wy own knowledge. 

5887. The fnc.ts Which you. are now stating, you feel no doubt of?—They are 
facts; I have been 11 years, residing the whole of the time there, which would give 
me some knowledge of the coast. 

5888. Sir AJ. J3uzt(m.\ With respect to the Kroomen, have you ever beep up 
the country there ?—-Ihuve pot; J have never been on shore on tbe IifooCeost; 

1 believe 1 have beep of Grand Cestus .‘once, but. merely on share, 

5889. Than what is your knowledge of the Krop Coast; ip what does it con¬ 
sist r—Merely from my intercourse with the different chiefs in getting Kroomen 
down the. const, and ip trading for ivory; nothing else. 

5890.. What grounds, have you for thinking that a great supply pf Kroomen 
could be obtained ,?—-1 hove not stated about the Kroomen at all, 1 think; I have 
not entered into the question at all; we never wanted them furthc: shipping. 

5891, You always found enough ?—Always. 

5892. Though you found enough for shipping, do you consider that a. proof 
that you can find a large quantity there who-would be willing to go and live for 
five years, or three years, in the West Indies?—No. 

5893.. You have uo.knowledge on that stfbjecf ?—No. 

. 5.894. ;Mr. Jackson.'] You are : coofiningyqhr opinion to, the district of which 
yop have .spoken, from yom; residence, therei?,—Yes, from my own knowledge. 

5895.. Sir & Buxton,] And: yon wr not aware whether the Kroomen are. in 
a state of slavery or freedom ?—No, 1 am not. 

,589ft. hJr- 'Bcri^lilJad yen any.difficulty when the Kroomen came off to 
nerve on board yQUrsbiptbftdyau.Ofly negotiation to, enter into with; the chief, 
or headmen,, or-king, l iu aoy way.?s t -I)lotl>ihg-mote than,giving;him.the' advance. 

5897. Sir E. Buzclon.] To the hwdmen ?.—Tutke headman, which I always saw 
taken away,; he alwaysitook-it «wey.:v?jdt : bim., . 

SSpB. flo diinot giveit totha-TOcn.f'r-Not.atall. 

5899. Have you any reason to believe that when the Krofimen gp .hQme their 
wages go.to.theohidf?—.Yea; hom satithed thatf't iathq casefremthe informa¬ 
tion they gave me. ImntedunsJy they, go,home it is put, .down to, fte. chief, 
aiid the wliole.of sbodown come round aod they/divide-itiatoong them ; each.one 
takesa; proportion. . „•' ;7.. 

5906. Do not you tbmk it, surprising, that, njRU dawdling,tp 0 gd:,and.,work 
when tkey. ara -uQ.t to,have the, wages .themselves?~~It is qustom. i suppose, 
because tbew»jt <W that,goes does the same.;, tyad , Teuupo?e that* is thereawn. 

, 59 W.;Jait,>nohthnhth^h r ^« b %ddtqgd;^No,jtts potT 1 ; c 

,590m of HWwp <ppromn!rdem?—Yei..^ 

; 590 fivThfg!dlvjde.tl^.we«s».,mwt 8 tth»:,wh^ ]l 9 Bnia^|rrY^.«AMi^B 

5904.: Sir^sr. BttHe*,] Ifc>¥*ithc.<dijef : biive-w^ 

I:think not!; he: may,, p«h»$,:**!te ; jt!» ; best thb&outi bring*Wt the 

resins idividedix. -m v, • 

5905* Colonel «v«tf„fcuO» thfe Btan- which,ipn, 

•described ol Inducing nativea gfe A&iea to, g o>volnptary s :on psyimmt. to tboichiefs. 



5fiOJ. Never anywhere elco ?—Nowhere else. 

5908. Was there any difficulty during the time that the slave trade wan legal, 
in your apprehension, m getting the same hind of thing done for the shipping ?— 
No, there was not. 

5909. It nhvoyo was done ?—Yea. 

5910. There always was facility in procuring Africans to navigate vessels on 
the coast of Africa, but no further ?—Always; even the slave vessels did it. 

5911. But up further ?—No further that I am aware of. 

5912. Bo you know of any instance of any native pf Africa agreeing to go to the 
West Indies, either aa a sailor, or to serve pn shore r—-No, I do not know of any 
instance. 

5913. Mr. IjarJihj.l Have pot you heard since your departure from the coast 
that three or four vessels have gone ?—Yes, but pot of my own knowledge j only 
from hearsay. 

5914. Colonel Thompson.'] Dp von know whether the Africans on hoard those 
vessels went voluntarily or not ?—I cannot say; I am not aware. 

5915. Were .they .taken from the cqast with the consent pf the chiefs under 
any plan similar to .what you have recommended r—Not having any knowledge, 

I cannot nay. 

591,Then can you or can you not produce any practical evidence of the 
possibility of reducing your plan to action r—Qiily what I have done myself. 

5917, ;Did you .ever take the natives of Africa to the West Indies?—No, no 
farther, than to the African Islands; as far as that I have, and t have taken them 
from the Corisco up to the Camerobns. 

I 5918. Then tjoeayqur evidence go,to.prove that it.iseaay to procure Africans 
for any service pn hoard ship op the coast of Africa; hut that you have not any 
I practical evidence to show that they will go further, or have gone further ?—No, 
nofurtherthan bringing them to England. 

5919. They will come to England?—Yes; I have brought them myself to 
England. 

59iO. Sir E. Buxton.] As snilprs ?—As servants, apd sailors in the spine way. 

5921. ',Mr. Barkltf.] Bo ypui know anything, of the condition of the Kroomen 
at Sierra. Lepnef—.1 dp not: I have never been at Sierra Leone. 

5922. You are not aware that the Governor and Council have passed an Act 
ta prevent more.than a certain number coming from the Kroo Coast to that Bri¬ 
tish Settlement'--No, 1 am pot aware of tiiat. 

. 5gg3- Sir R. R. Jiujlif.] Were you on theepast of Africa on your own account 
in the beginning, or as the agent of a house?—The agent of another, house. 

5924. A mouse in Liverpool?—Yes. 

SSS5- Wbat honse?7tiHamiUon, Jackson & Co. 

5926. Did you ever tarry, on .any trade there 0.11 your own account ?—Never. 

5927. But your experience, pf course,. remains the same, whether you were 
the agent of another house, or in your own personal Character and capacity, and 
you. State, tp thdf^imin'ttee, ,88,fhe result of your own, experience, that you have 
no 4pul)t thflitan.,tyji,iinite^ supply of free lobuureracouldbeprocured from Cala¬ 
bar, for exi»rtabbh todie west: Indies f—L think 

i 5948. Mr. ygar%^| Hava you flOt : given the best-proof of the sincerity of 
ynnr bbljeg^^statipg to. the Committee that you would pave no Objection to 
enter into a me'rcahwe speculation for the purpose, if permitted hythe Govern- 

^pap^Sdr l5o vou meanto say that you would contract,yourself, 

W^siipj^y jaygrpesj a$;3.L*a r he»4 is. tor. their passage from the coast 

to the West Indies; that would pay me to rlo it. ■ . 

rtaeWIWL-! 1 l. -a,bea<l aa the advance which the chief 

■ ;50ai, iVdW tookiShttnr,3po,n?grpes from the Cameronns to ebrisgo; did’you 
WtriStoiti wU W'<W'BSral*.,ia!'."E«W #eCorkco to, the Cimer.qpsj.which 

were going to adistmd vppntryito werh. uml to reside. ! 

,' 5932 . Tn that Cusayottrpatd'tlieadvance *b the chief?—Yes. 

.■053. d 3 5933 - -D*d 
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5933- Dirt the men work for Wages with you?—They worked for the same 
pay; .when they left me I paid them their wages, and they went on shore. 

5934- w hal were the wages?—Ten shillings n month. ... 

5935- Did you provide them with food or clothing ?—We found them in food ; 
clothing is nothing, merely a waistcloth ; we gave that to them when we liked ; 
when i,t was considered necessary to keep them clean. 

5936. In what work were they employed?—They were labourers, working at 
the palm oil, boiling the oil, and taking core of the premises, and pulling in the 
( bpats, and dping,bundry things; fishermen, and all kinds of things. 

5937- Did you find them docile?’—Very; we never had any trouble with 
them ; they weie willing to do everything, as far as they could, 

. 5938, How many men came?:—l think, buckwards and forwards, I have had 
.froin 50 to 60 from that part only. 

- 5939. How many women came’with them ?—No ivomer came with them. 

, 5940, Would it be easy, do you imagine, to obtain r. ,en from Africa ?—I 
think.so; I think a man would willingly take bis wile with him. 

- 5941. Do yon know whether the Kroomen ever take their women ?—No, I am 
,not aware; they do not in our ships. 

5942. Mr. BarklyJ] You do not want women on board ship?—No; we do 

5943- Sir E. Buxton .] You are not aware whether there is any difficulty with 
the Kroomen on account of their women ?—I am not aware ; but I should think 
.not, from my knowledge generally. 

5944. I ask you that question, because the almost universal belief is that they 
yvill not take their women in any case?—I think quite different. 

5945. Still you never were there?—No, not sufficiently to know that; I do 
not say with respect to'the Kroomen, but in the parts that I am acquainted with 
I think there would be no difficulty. 

5946. Have you ever known a case where emigrants from Africa have taken 
their women with them ?—No; the emigration is since I left the coast. I do not 
know anything about it. 

, 5947, Ip those parts of the coast with which you are acquainted, the Old 
Calabur,- at Cumeroous, arid the Bonny, did the slave trade exist while you were 
there?—Yes, 

.. 5948, To a large extent?—To a large extent. 

5949. Are you uware whether it exists still ?—I am not aware that it does, 

5950. Cap you tell us what price is usually paid for a slave in those rivers ?— 
I think the price has varied very much. 

5951. What are the highest and lowest prices given ?—I should think from 4 ?. 
to, 61. >8 .about w hat they puy in goods ; and in money they pay two doubloons. : 

5952. Is not there a great fear that if we were to tuke to paying the chief 20 J. 
for a' man, other nations might come and pi qfess to take labourers aw ay, and make 
slaves of them ?—That I cannot give an opinion about. 

,5953, But from the low, moral character of the chiefs, do not you think that 
that plight he the case?—They would not trust them, Ithink, 

, ‘ 5954- Wfiy should they hot trust therm if they got the-money?—They would 
pot trust the foreign nations; I think not. ’ ' • •’ • 

. .•>955, Chairman .] By “ foreign nations," you mean Brazilians, Portuguese, 
and Spaniurda ?—Yes ; they would not trust, them, because they would naturally 
•conclqde that the. negroes would never come hack. : 

. : 5956. Mr, Jackson.] Having been in the habit of coming to ^England and 
going pn hoard ship has given them a confidence in the Englishman that they have 
not got in the Brazilian and'Spaniard '?—Yes. 

5937. You say that two months’, pay, 20 J., would have to he given to the 
..gfiiet ?—Yes. ” 

5958, And that the passage money across could be done for 3 f. i—Yes, 


5959- What do you put down for th'e provision ?—I should say that -30 days, 
at 9 d. a (lay, wpuld he about the victualling. , _ ’ 

,. 3960, Thpre would, be a mouth’s'wage's to pay the map while on bonrdP the 
ship?—There would be a month lost; a month going over would he lost; that 
would come out of his advance; that would be reckoned in his time; V 
h. ,59fit- That would bring it to something under 5?.?—Yes. 

h 5962. Mr. 
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5962. Mr. Barkly .] With refi-renco to the question of the interest of the chiefs John Lille;;, Eaq. 
in the earnings of the Africans, did you e«er find any unwillingness on the part ■ —:—j— ■ 
of any of those Africans that you employed when 'their engagement was at an 1 June 184C. 
end, and after you had paid them their wages, to return to the country in which ' 

their kings or chiefs were ?—Never, 

5903. They never asked you to take them to any British settlement?— 

Never. _ . . ; 

5964.'Nor to secure their earnings to them in any way?—I never knew an 
instance; they were always anxious to get back. 

5965: Chairman.'] You have spoken of having occasionally brought Africans as 
domestic servants to England ?—I have. 

• 5966. .What was the nature of the arrangement which you made with those 
men ?—Nothing more thun the same wages as 1 had been giving them in the 
country. 

, , 5967. Did you guarantee their return ?—It was the understanding that they 
wet’e to go back with me, or in one of my ships, whichever it might be. After 
having been a month or two, or three months in England, according to my stay, 

. they went back again, either with me or in ope of my ships. 

5968. Did you in that case enter into an engagement with the chief ?—No. 

: 5969. He was- cognizant of the fact?—Yes; he asked me as a favour fre¬ 

quently, “ Take this lad belonging to me; tuke him to England and let him see 
what it is hnd.the kings in the same way with their sons. 

. 5970.- Mr. Barkly.] They are quite aware of the advantages •which their 
subjects gain front the superior civilization of our country to their own ?—Yes. . 

5971. Have you any idea of the number of Kroomen that come to Liverpool 
and Bristol every year in ships from the coast of Africa ?—I have not. • 

5972. Chairman] Are the Kroomen registered ut the custom-house?—Yes, 
every one, and'a bond is given for the return of them. 

5973. Mr. Jackson.] You have had considerable experience on the coast of 

Africa, and you have seen the effect of our squadron ; is it your opinion, from 
the.knowledge which you have acquired, that, the squadron will effectually put 
down the slave trade?—I do not think it ever will., • , 

5974. Chairman.] Do you think that any augmentation of the force 'that .this 
country is likely to employ would be effectual in extinguishing the slave trade? 

—I thiuk not. 

; J975., Sir li. H. Inglis.] Supposing it be the object of this country to suppress 
the slave trade, W’ould you or would you not recommend to this Committee 10 
suggest to Her Majesty’s Government the expediency df removing the squndroiv? 

—Decidedly I would. 

5976. Supposing it be the object of Her Majesty’s Government and of the 
British nation to suppress the slave trade, would you or would you not recom¬ 
mend to this Committee to suggest to the Government the removal of.the 
squadron now on the coast of Africa?—Provided permission were given to hire 
labour, I think the squadron might be removed. 

.5977. Do you or do you not consider that the presence of the squadron is 
advantageous for the protection ofTuwful commerce ?—Not at all. 

, 5978., Mr. Jackson.] You residedin the Camerooii3 unprotected, had a house 
built there, : and were at a distance from the river.; did you ever feel that you were 
in danger, or required the protection of a British man-of-vrar?—Never. 

5979. Did you find the British men-of-war there aid and' assist' you in legiti- 
mate ednimeroe; or'otlierwise ? : —I rather think the reverse, 

5980. Did you ever consider that the interests of the firm that you represented 
were benefited.by- the presence o£a manrof-war ?—No; quite the other way. 

,.•5981. Sir E.'Busctoni]. With, whom had'you dealings chiefly in that'river?— 

• Every one in the river.. 

;i 5982. The.largest merchants there besides yourself were slave dealers; I sup¬ 
pose?—Wc had. very few slaves where i was; very few'slave vessels. Ih 11 
years I do not think there were more than three. 

5983. Was that in, the Oameroons ?—Yes. 

5984. Mr. Jackson .'] Did you ever see a slaver in the Old Calabar when you 
were there ?—No; when I was in the Calabar the slave trade was abolished, 

.and l.uever remember seeing one ; I have heard of one being there while I was 
' o-53- ’ »4 on 
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• pn {fie coast, but. hover saw bna inyceSf. In the Hithbia, which ia between the 
fcnmeroctia end the Calabar, there hnv8, b'eefi cevetal. , 

5935; Would the Catneraons and the district surrounding it produce any 
other article but palm oil if there were any demand for it; doea Indian corn 
grot/ there ?—Indian com and the sugar cane; there is plenty of sugar cane ia 
the interior, and caruvanses in any quantity, small beans. 

5986. Mr. Sarliltf.'] I suppose the sugar cane is cultivated in a very barbarous 
manner there in the manufacture ?—They do hot manufacture it; they merely 
cultivate it for chewing. 

5987. Chairman.'] Do they cultivate it, or does it grow spontaneously t —They 
cultivate it. 

5988. Mr.. Barhly.] I suppose one of the inducements with the kings and chiefs 
to allow their men to be exported td the WeSt Indies would be, that they would 
hope that they would be instructed in a better way of cultivating those articles f 
—Yes ; and me'eitra'gain by bringing money back. 

SgSp. You do not tliink that ,they would look to the increased civilization of 
the emigrants who went ?—They might as it went further, on, hut just at the 
present moment I could not state'any thing upon that. 

5990. Chairman^ Do job. think that the return of those emigrants to their 
own, country would produce any beneficial effect in civilizing the district in 
which thej lived ?—I think there is no doubt about it. 

5991. Then, on the whole, yon recommend the plan on these two accounts; 
an a. means of supplying the West Indian colonies with labour, and of afterwards 
introducing civilization into Africa 1 -—I do, bn those two grounds.. 

$992. Yon mentioned that you did not think that the British squadron on the 
coast of Africa was at all likely to extinguish the slave trade; do you think that 
the British squadron prodnees any injurious effect on the slave trade?—I do not 
quite understand the question.. 

5993. Do job think that the dffbrts for extinguishing the slave trade are the 
cause of cruelty in the manner in Which the slaves are conveyed from the coast of 
Africa r—I do think so. 

5994. Are you of opinion that the cruelty is in .proportion to the activity and 
vigilance of the cruisers ?—I do think so. 

5995. That they go on increasing in proportion ?—They do. 

599S. And vary directly with one,another?—They do. 

5997. You do not recommend that this countryshould abandon its object of 
'suppressing the filaVe trade, but that it should abandon that mode-of suppressing 
it ?—Yea; that is what I think. 

5098. Mr. ji<irklyC\ Was there any English or American missionary resident 
at the. Camerpons during the period that y ou were there ?—! think in the latter 
part of, mytjme,aue came becaaiUnaUy bVef fromPhraarttltiPb. T have’Seen 
aMissionary.there, but fdo not thii&ti&the Wsfdfed' therefwfien I leff; ho came 
occasionally backwards and forWiids. : ^ 

5gga. The natives hnvei very few opportunities of embracing, the truths of 
Christianity?*—Very fawindeed. 

6000.. And they are alfih the deeb'est'itndriiUce, I snppbsei 'on; the Bubjeet of 
religion ?—They were then; at the'ptetUiur (nimient they havcmisSimiaries there. 

. I. was speaking to a missionary, I think about, five months’ sgd, that’ had' come 
from the Cameroons, who had tend he 

slated that there was very little improvement since'be liad been out. 

[The fatness delivered tit the fqllirarmtf Paper* :'] 
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Commander William O'JBryen Hoare, k.n., called in ; and Examined. 

6001. Chairman.] YOU are a Commander in the Royal Navy?—Yes. Ip^«i’ - “ir e, 

. 6602. Have you been employed on the coast of Brazil ?—I was employed there °'" 

nearly two years; from 1843 to 1845. 

6003. What vessel did you command?—The “ Dolphin.” 

6004. During the time that you were on that station had you any opportunity 
of observing the operations of the slave trade?—Yes, I had very great opportu¬ 
nities. Up to within:-three months of my coming home I was constantly em¬ 
ployed-in cruising, and tin no other service. 1 

hot>5. Did you make any captures r—I captured eight vessels. 

' 6006. Were those vessels loaded with slaves ?—The first capture that I made 

%Ss : a brig with 569. ' S 

0.53* ’ E 6007. What 
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Commoudor have done, in tho Brazils without the slave the slave has been wanted, at times, 
W-O’Pnjt*Boar,, at any price. ' 

n ' 11 ' 6045. You have already said that tho price would full, and that more would be 

~ T" sold, if the squadron were withdrawn?—Yes, decidedly; the market would be 

I June 1S48. increased in size, and the value would be less; the slave would go down. 

6046. And more would be sold?—More would be sold; no doubt about it. 

6047. You say thut the sluve trade would be increased if our cruisers were 

done away ?—I say the importation of slaves would be increased decidedly in 
number, but not unaer the horrid cruelties and sufferings that they are at this 
moment; for this reason, that the transporters of Slaves, the price fulling, would 
take very good care to employ vessels of such a nature that they would be 
brought over in the healthiest state. It would be to their interest to bring over 
alive, and in a healthy state, every one that they shipped on the coast of Africa 
to the coast of the Brazils. 

6048. Chairman .] Then your answer goes to this effect, that the operation of 
the British squadron augments the horrors of the slave trade ?—Yes; and it 
makes a market generally in the Brnzils, w hich would not exist. 

6049. Sir R. H. Inglis.'] If the presence of the squadron be found to aid and 
abet, and so far therefore, it may be presumed, to increase the slave trade, cun 
the removal of the squadron have likewise the same effect, of increasing the 
sluve trade?—From what 1 have stated, I merely go upon these grounds, that 
the slave is actually necessary in the Brazils. There is an immense tract of 
country, and very fine country, and slaves they must have; and my opinion is, 
that there would be an increase in the number of slaves; I decidedly think that 
there would he a very large increase iu number. 

6050. By which alternative, either by the presence of the squadron, or by the 
removal of the squadron, for you have stated the 6ame result to arise from the 
presence as from the removal of the squadron?—! still hold the same answer 
that 1 have given to the Committee, that there would be, to my mind, an increase 
in the numbers imported. 

6051. The question is this: you have stated that tlie presence of the squadron 
will increase the slave trade; you have stated that the removal of the squadron 
will increase the slave trade; if there be an inconsistency in these answers, will 
you be pleased, cn reconsideration, to state to the Committee by which answer 
you.desire to abide?—It appears'to me, now that I see it again, that there may. 
be an inconsistency in my answer ; but the answer that I gave on the first point 
was intended to convey the idea to the Committee, that the coercion, in the pre¬ 
sent state in which it is carried on, tends to make the horror and the suffering of 
the trade very great, and also to increase the price of the slave. 

6052. In other words, you would wish the Committee to understand, that if 
you legalize the slave trade again, the horrors of the middle passage would be 
diminished or removed ?—I do, decidedly. 

6 053. Would you, under such circumstances, recommend this Committee to 
suggest to Her Majesty’s Government, or to Parliament, that the slave trade 
should again be legalized ?—Under certain restrictions with the Brazilian govern¬ 
ment, and the Spanish government, decidediy. 

'6054. Sir jE. Buxton .] What restrictions?—Such as visitations, and binding 
the Brazilian government to certain tonnage, and to certain numbers, but ton. 
uage principally, and to the fitting out of their vessels. I* do not think myself 
that the slave trade ever cau be abolished; that is my idea. 

• 6055. Sir It. H. Inglis .] You would wish, then, not merely that the slave trade 
0 should be legalized as between Brazil and the coast of Africa, but even that it 

should be legalized as between Great Britain and the coast of Africa?—Deci¬ 
dedly not; I have always been impressed myself, and am still, I trust, with the 
horrors of> trading in or purchasing my own fellow-creature, for any amount, 
either of goods or specie. As far us the possibility goes of preventing merchants- 
who have setded themselves down from procuring labour, I thinkstliat the slave 
is in an ameliorated position the moment he comes into the possession of one of 
those planters, in a much better position than be is in his own country. ■ I do not 
allude to anything with relation to England, and the traffic of English merchants 
in slave trade; my answer applies merely to the two governments, the Spanish 
and the Portuguese, who are the present traders in slaves. 

6056. Then you are prepared to recommend the encouragement of the slave 
trade betweeq. Brazil and Cuba on the one hand, and Africa on the other?—Not 
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6066. Was this man at Cubenda S—He was at Cubendn for cotr.e time; be 
was at Loando and he was at Cabqmla, dhd he then returned after some years, 
when this murder blew over entirely, to Bahia. A change tool; place of the 
president, and one thing and another, and he is, I believe, at this moment residing 
at Bahia, and is a very rich man. He returned from his agency with a very large 
sum of money from the coast, made by agency alone. 

6067. Admiral Bowles.'] After the evidence which you have subsequently given, 
are you not now of opinion that your answer to one of the first questions which 
was asked you, namely, that the squadron on the coast of Africa' might be con¬ 
sidered as “aiding and abetting” the slave trade, is too strong an expression. 
Are you aware of the full force of the words “ aiding and abetting” ?—Perhaps, 
on consideration, the words may not be appropriate exactly. Those have been 
the words that I have made use of in several places in the statement that I sent in 
(,wo years ago. In answer to the question, I should say that I do not intend to 
insinuate anything to the squadron on the coa3t of Africa in the shape of aiding. 
Having made use of the word “ aiding,” I do not intend to insinuate thut they 
have aided or abetted, but I have used the words merely with regard to the slave 
trade, to the tragic that is carried on, and to the presence of the squadron with 
regard to that traffic. 

6068. Sir E. Buxton.] You think that, unintentionally, theeffect of the squadron 
is to uid and abet the slave trade ?—Yes, to increase it. 

6069. In amount, or in horror ?—In horror. 

6070. Not in amount?—Yes; I may say in amount too, because I have stated 
that enormous sums of money have been made, and that the trade is so sought 
after under its existing course, it is so lucrative, it gives such enormous returns, 
and premiums caused by coercion, that I think I may state in both. 

6071. Mr. Bar&ly.] The squadron cannot increase the profit of the slave 
dealer in a greater proportion than it diminishes the profits of the planters who 
buy the slaves. If it raises the price of the slave and gives an additional profit to 
the slave dealer it diminishes the profit of the planter; the one must be equal to 
the other ?—There is an answer to that, which is this; that they cannot go on at 
(the rapid pace that they are trying to do in the Brazils in the cultivation of their 
laud. They have great difficulty in going bn with the clearance that they are 
trying at this moment to oiake. 

6072. You have spoken of French and German settjers having recently 
established themselves in the Brazils; I suppose they have been attracted to that 
country by the prospect of making a large fortune?—I do not know as to the large 
fortune; they certainly, to my knowledge, within the time I was there, improved 
their estates, and were living in much greater comfort than when they come out. 

6073. They settled there as sugar and c-iffee planters 1—Yes, coffee generally; 
and they were sowing .grain of different descriptions. The land mid the climate 
are veiy fine, and it is not only adapted for sugar and coffee, but it is adapted to 
numerous other growths. 

6074. But the possession of a sugar or coffee plantation in Brazil is exceedingly 
profitable at the present time ?—Coffee is, I should say, decidedly ; sugar not so 
much so, for they have not mills established to any very great extent in southern 
districts; they are rather at a loss for mills. 

6075. Have you been in the Brazils since the recent alteration in the sugar 
duties of 1846 ?—I have not. 

6076. Must not the demand for slaves in Brazil be regulated very much by 
the value of. the article produced by the labour pf those slaves ? —I should say 
yes, decidedly. 

6077. The desire of the planters to get, slaves must depend upon the price of 
the articles which the slaves would raise for them ?—Ye3, I should say so. 

6078. Therefore, if you raise the value of slave produce in the markets of 
Europe, you increase the demand for slaves in Brazil ?—Yes. 

6079. Mr. Simeon.] You have stated that you found it necessary to employ 
spies upon the coust, to inform you of the proceedings of the slavers; out of what 
funds did the money with which you paid those spies arise 1 —It came from an 
agreement entered into on many occasions with myself and the officers on board. 
There was an agreement drawn up between us, in case of captures being made; 
and in fact, it went through the ship’s company generally. It is a course which 
has been carried on for many years there, I believe, ever since the trade has 
become illegal. This man has been employed for many years there. 
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Coerasinder con'.mandeti'iia'd- 'eery- muehtiip Sadler riggS the coea.towweSsels orf that coast, and 
V/.&Brtjc. j Bo an, v* were enabled' at go in' amongst them, except our size of. hull, attif not to be' 
a -^__ dai.'ovEKiii which vm did on this Occasion ; had v/e not done that, we Should, not 

"T ^ have succeeded in mating the capture. The siave3, in my belief, hud been kept 

1 ana > below for c great length of time, which' I should infer from the great disease 
which, was then ravaging amongst them; and that caused the deaths, no doubt, of 
those whom we found dead in the hold. 

6097. Then there had'been circumstances attending the chase which would 
lead you to believe that that was more than the average daily mortality among ; 
them”; you suppose that they had been kept under the hatchways in consequence 
c 5 apprehension ?—Yes. She was 1 58 1 days coming over. They destroyed most 
of tins papers', but from some small 1 return which 1 we got hold of, I think we 
calculated that she had lost about 40 on the passage. 

bogy, Mr, JB arAlp.] Bat thdt vessel could not have been so crowded as many 
vssSoto that come from the coast' Of 1 Africa to Brazil; she had hot much more 
than taro men per ton 1 when) yoti captured her, and I believe the proportion is 
much' greater than than?—She was & peculiar build of vessel. That was the 
return which we gave ad ttr measurement ourselves; but I think, froth the plank 
and tli® great quantity of casks which they had: oni board, and' from the food, they 
taust have been crowded! . The greater portion of that vessel ulso was taken up as 
a i female slave-roomy which caused tier male population to be very much crowded; 
the male slaves which were On board were Severely crowded, I should say. 

6099. 00 yOU' know what proportion of fOmales ; there were on board 1 —i think 
there were odor 70, . ' : 

6og9 ft . JJo you recollect'what- the height between decks Was?—They were 
Etowed- HVbulk, She had dn open hold; With, the exception of the casks; there 
Was wgrooftd tier of casks. They were stowed- more like a- box of figs or' raisins 
than anything else. She hatha female slave room. 

■ 6rOo. f&it he slaye deek?“No, shfe had no deck. 1 

6101. Chairman^} Was the “ Dolphin” a brig?—A brigantine. 

. Siez, Mr. Baftily.'] YOU have made a suggestion to the Gonimittee as to get- 
tmgthe'-BfazSHaaij ttfpasS i Regulation Act fot conducting the slave trade. Do 
you think that there would he any chance of their observing the provisions of such 
aniAhiaS that thOre-faithfully than they have dune their treaties With this country? 
—Except under very severe measures, I do not think, you would get the Brazilians 
tettdhdhs tb'anything, fOMhe/y Ore a most miserable race, without any control of 
power over them. I consider Brazil more a republic myself than anything else 
ih ite present State; the' emperor is a there nonentity there, to my mind, f should 
'SUy thaiiKwbuld be impossible, except Under vety Severe 1 pleasuresthe members 
of: ssmatekbCiug generally slaveholders;' For instance, hi the case of that very 
vessel to. which 1 have referred, going out of llio Harbour, the senior officer and 
■myself-had threats hdldbut'thktCHe Would Uitit'be allowed topass-the forts, dud a 
ds^gun ship then' goin£out,and ! another brig, and' thyself wcreyl waS going to Say, 
obliged tts-go blit with her; we were not obliged; because wedid 1 not think 1 they 
:would 1 carry it out; but we did 1 go out with her, we convoyed her past the forts. 

6103. That was a vessel which you captured ?—-YeS. : '• Otr ofte 1 occasion, in the 
' taioof a very large barque. With d very* valuable cargo; they Piade every attempt 

to recapture her. I was obliged to run her : iritd. Rie Harbour; and examine 
"■her. hold there previously td sBndiug her to sea,- and I had very great difficulty in 
keeping her. 1 was obliged to apply to the senior officer fbr a reinforcement of 
men, Cnd to keep sentries withdOaded' kali all night;' the boats made several 
' attempts) to recapture her id thebarboUr. ■ ' : 

■' 8104; Yea stated 1 that ode 6f : the vessels which you had 'captured had' been 
condemned in the Vice-Admiralty Court of Detnerara?—Yes: 

0H}J> Bite you Capture her off the coast Of Brian! ?^-*-Yes;. 
j> ' ! 6 reel: HoW Ibng is the run from the coast erf Brazil to the colony of Bemerara ? 
—I think they were 60 days going out from Rio. . • ' 

fitoyi’ Is.thd wind generally adverse ?<E-Yes. : : 11 • ' " : ‘ • 

: 6108. A dead beat ?—Yes, and she, according to instructions, took the land 
winds Hose its khbte. ■ ■ ■ ,.< — • 

' &l0a. : Were the Haves, sene in her A certain preportihn of'siaVes Were sent 
up iii her 1 Us ipprehUedS ; she was chartered. ' : - ‘ 

■ '8140, ’Did any mortality occur r—Yes; 1 think they tost six or seven going up. 

' bin. Not rilorethan'Uiat du'ringthe 6bdays7—No, I tliink not. 
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with a hidden fort in wood belonging to this feceuda. I gave him .notice tout I 
should open fire on his bouse immediately if ; be interfered, and on biB,whole 
facendn, and upon that he retired. The whole of that Slight I was heaving (it 
was.very heavy)and taking the necessary meaaureB .to buoy her up. .1 succeeded 
at daylight in heaving her off. ,1 then tried to get her out.ofthe bay;; ft lips a 
difficult bay to get out of;'and I got the “ Dolphin,” after some time, tp warp her 
out; they.made another attempt, then ; they thought I had abandoned her. I 
-then sent thehoats in, and without any more trouble :I got her out; hut, they 
■would, no doubt, have attempted it again had I not held out very peremptory 
threats to them of what I should do if they did : anything of the kind. The 
slaves escaped in the night. When my prizermaster boarded her the slaves were 
on hoard, but he was.overcome; a large body came down from the facenda, and 
he had merely a boat's crew of 10 men. 

. 6114. Sir E. jBnxfon.] I suppose the slaves were the .most valuable part of 
the: cargo?—Decidedly. 

6115. Much more valuable than the ship ?—Decidedly, .so far as return went 


to the.captors. .. ■ , . 

61 ifi. -Mr, Bar lily.'] Do you think that if the squadron were withdrawn from 
the .coast of Africaand placed .on .the voast .of Brazil, I it would dead to Ujany col¬ 
lisions of that kind with the inhabitants?.—No, 1 do not think so; for:th,isrea¬ 
son, that il think they fear,us.excessivply, . ;I ; do pot ; thi.nk thet.it would .ever,lead 
to anything liken serious collision. ; 

. 6117,- You are .of opinion that .they would be afraid.of the sqper.iorppwer?—- 

.Yes ; I have also often thought ithat if the squadron ,as ,it now stands were dis¬ 
persed; if at visited the coast of .Brazil from the coast of Africa on certain 
occasions, so fiir.-as coercion goes, it would tend to .create more captures than 
are madeat this.present moment. My ides, is, that,if a communication had 
been kept up between the coast, of Africaand 'the Brazils.inforaiation could have 
been given as.to the sailing nf vessels which they do not. get now. Vessels now 
leave the Brazilian station, and the slaves are ready to a day fpr them ; within 
.*4 or 48 hours they ship their cargoessand return, pad very often run through 
the coast of Africa squadron, • ■.'-■■■ . 

6118. Ia there no communication between the squadron on the ;Coast of 
Brazil and ■ the blockading squadron on .the coast of Africa r—There was none 
whatever when I was out there. 
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all into apprentices, at least all above six years of age s 1 
under six were at once made free. That apprenticeship was to continue till 
1840, hut it was suddenly terminated in 1838, to the great disadvantage of the' 
colonies and the proprietors. > 

6124. What was the effect on the productive , industry of the West Indies of 
the absolute emancipation of the slaves?—I think that may be best shown by 
referring to the Parliamentary return of the imports from tho9e colonies. I,may 
say generally that it had the effect' of reducing immediately the production 
very nearly one-half in quantity, and also of aggravating the cost of that 
diminished production; in some cases it quintupled it; in others, in a smaller 
degree; but in all cases it was enormously aggravated. i 

' 6125. In whht year did .that enormous falling pff first exhibit itself?—I think 
it exhibited itself in 1840 here; the crop that had been on the ground of 
course came home in 1839. > 

0126. Will you state what was the average amount of sugar for three or 
four 'years previous to emancipation, and the production of sugar from the 
West Indian eolonies in the three years subsequent to Emancipation? 
—Beginning at 1835 the importation of sugar from those colonies into 
' this 1 country was 3,524,209 cwt.; in 1836 it was 3,601,791 cwt.; in 1837 it 
was 3,306,775 cwt.; and in 1838, 3,520,676 cwt. ■ Then passing over 1839, 
which was what we call the intermediate year, because the crop that had been 

C ited in 1838 was of course to be reaped in 1839, although absolute freedom 
then taken place, I pass on to .1840, which was the crop that ought to have 
, been fully planted in the autumn of 1838, showing the first effect of. the 
measure, and the importation appears to have been 2,214,764; in the next 
year, 1841, it was 2,148,218; in 1842 it was 2,508,725. 

6127. Will you be so land as to take the three years which preceded the 
Act of Emancipation, namely, the years 1831, 1832, and 1833?—In 1831 the 
imports amounted to'4,103,800, in 1832, 3,773,466, and in 1833, 3,646,205; 
1834 might be also added to that list, because in fact it is in the same category;; 
in 1834 they Were 3,843,976. . . • 

' '6128. Between the years 1832 and 1840, there was a falling, off of nearly 
50 per cent. ?—Yes, very nearly 50 per cent. / 

6129. To what circumstance do you attribute that extraordinary falling off 
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J1IKUTES OF EVIDENCE TAK3rl BEJ OItE THE 

September 1838, prohibiting any oontri'.ets from being made with. labourers, 
.except in.the colony in which tbs labcuv.was,to be performed. . 

6142. Mr. Barkly.] Will you state how that Order in Council which applied 
to the Crown colonies was extended to the legislative colonies?—The Committee 
arc aware that in the Crown colonies an Order in Council J3 absolute In the 
chartered colonies, those which possess a representative government,,the Crown 
is represented by the Secretary of State, whose assent to every law is necessary 
to render it valid. The way in which that Order in Council in particular wes, 
and any Order in Council may he, imposed upon the representative colonies .is 
this: a circular despatch was sent by the Secretary of State to the governors 
of those representative colonies, inclosing a copy of the Order in Council, 
and instructing them not to assent to any law that was not in conformity with 
that Order in Council; thereby indirectly imposing the terms of the Order in 
Council, and the prohibition which it contained, upon all the colonies. 

6143. Chairman.] Then the colonies which had representative assemblies 
were placed as immediately under this Order in Council as if they had been 
Crown colonies ?—Under the terms of it. 

6144. What was the nature of the efforts of the planters to obtain labour 
from elsewhere; to what countries did they apply for labour ?—Their first 
effort was to get immigration laws passed, laws permitting emigration from 
different parts, where they thought suitable labourers might he found; and to 
procure first of all the assent of the Government at home, to those immigration 
Acts. As contracts were not permitted, of course no individual proprietor 
could go to a foreign country for the purpose of conveying emigrants at his 

, own expense, because if be did so he had no assurance whatever that those 
people would give him their labour. It was therefore found necessary-to aim 

• at emigration, on the general account of each colony, to be paid out of the 
public funds of that colony, and that the labourers so .conveyed should he at 
the. disposal of all, open to the competition of the employers of all dosses. 

. That.method was also thought a very good one in respect to the poorer pro- 
. prietors who had not the_ means, even if they had been permitted, of going to 
. any other country for labour; they were put on the same footing as the richer 
•proprietors. Those Immigration Ordinances encountered " great opposition 
. here; as passed in the colonies they included our /settlements on the coast of 
Africa; those were all exduded when they came here.; they were expunged 
from the Ordinances, and, so mutilated, they were passed. 

‘614,1. To what countries were you permitted to apply yourselves, in order to 
restore the supply of labour;—They were very limited; it was restricted to 
the neighbouring colonies. 1 believe the first, ordinance that passed was that 
in Trinidad, and .it permitted premiums for the conveyance of emigrants .from 
the neighbouring islands: a few dollnra is.all that is necessary for that purpose; 
of course it did no good to their neighbours, to draw away the labour from 
them. They were also, after a time, permitted to try enugraidomfromlthe United 
-States, but that .permission was accompanied again by ,such restrictions, restric- 
tipnsagainatmaking any hind of contract, as in fact rendered.it nugatory. Then 
after a delay of two years, I think, when .Lord John Russell was in the Colonial 
Office, he for; the first time permitted an attempt to be made to procure emi¬ 
grants from Sierra Leone. 

6146. Djd -you find, practically, that this ordinance of the Government, 

requiring , yon to await the coming of the labourers into the West Indian 
cakmiea,.hefore you could make your contracts, whs an effectual bar to . the 
supply of labour?—A complete denial. There .was no possibility-of getting 
a single labourer engaged ,undpc,:that law. . 

6147. And that is .true, whether you refer to efforts made by .individuals, or 
to the .efforts made by the islands as communities ?—Noindividual conld make 
such aneffiortp because it required an.outlay of: money without llie.sl5ghtestpro- 
Bpect. of .advantage-; no individual had , only motive to .expend money in bringing 
people:to:n colony. where he could not'be at all sure of their , labour. ' :.As soon 
as they arrived there, the first thing. they were toldwas, that if.they had ..been 
eatrOpped.intaiiny contract, it was'not valid, Every-vessel that arrives at 
Trinidad, fhr example, irboarded by the Government immigration agent, " and 
the first thing he explains to the people, is, that no contract is binding; in .faet 

.Impreaantaita.thejr.mHids, even at this day, an impression.that a contractus 
.abad.thing.;.. .. ■.. . 
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Council prohibiting any contract from being made with any individual beyond 
the limits of the colony in which the service was to be performed, prohibited 
any proprietor from attempting to make such a contract. 

.6155. Mr. Barkly.] Was not there also a regulation passed by the govern¬ 
ment of Ihdid 1 which prevented Coolies from leaving that country?—It.waSBO ; 
but our Government at home were the primary cause, for they prohibited first 
of alp contracts from being made, and any individual from being induced to 
undertake the risk and expense of ■conveying labourers ; then they would, not 
allow the pubEc funds of the. colony to be appEed for the conveyance of 
GboMes on account of the colony at large, so- that neither by private enterprise, 
nor by pnbEe arrangement, could any labourer be brought; in addition to 
that, no doubt the government of India also prohibited the emigration of the 
GpoEes. 

: Styti. CKdimati^ The object of the British Government therefore seemed 
to ; be, to prevent the West Indian proprietors from cultivating their estates ?—- 
■ft certaihly had that effect, whatever their motive was, as you. see from thp 
Wfiporesbemg-reiuced; ■ 

;; 61 sT,, The*British Government interdicted the importation of labsur suitable 
■totlier Tropics from any part of the world r—They did for a time. 

: 6t5&. when was that poEcy in some degree mitigated i —In July 1844 per¬ 

mission was for the first time given to bring Coolies from India, and;in 1846 
-accordingly a certain'number were received into the West Indies; may say 
‘thfttan'attempt was- made previously to that to procure Chinese labourers. 
j, ’Ks-We8tIndia i Committee here represented tothe Govemment the possibility 
bf gettriig r Chinese' IahoUrefs from the Straits settlements, having had a-pro- 
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different races in such close contact?—I never could see any objection to that; 
1 think.that most countries have profited, by a mixture of races; I do not see 
any force in that objection. There was great difficulty in getting a sufficient 
number of woinen.to come with the Coolies.. 

6165. From the distance?—From the distance; women do not so'readily' 
emigrate as men.. 

6166.. Was the coast of Africa effectually closed against the efforts of. the 
planters?—Most effectually ; no doubt of it.. 

6167. Will you describe by what means the prohibition was- enforced-?.— 
I should be happy to put. in perhaps a more regular (statement, than. I can 
make conversationally, but I will state now, what 1 have been alluding to first 
of all. The Order in Council in 1838 most effectually closed every, part; even 
Europe was closed against us; it was not competent to a proprietor here to 
hire a.ploughman to go to the West Irdies; he was prohibited from entering 
into such a.controcL. In the course of two years after the. enactment .of. that 
prohibition,, it was so very absurd to prohibit, the people of, this country from 
engaging as tradesmen or ploughmen to go to the West Indies, that.that por¬ 
tion: of theOrder in Council wa3 abrogated by another Order;in Council... At 
a subsequent period, which at this moment I. do not. recollect,, I think in. 184.1, 
we represented that it would be possible to -get free labourers ifroqr the; Unjtcil 
States; the tree, coloured people-there being held in a,statc;bf great, degra¬ 
dation, we thought it possible that they, might be, induqed tor eniigrsJte,,. ,^n 
attempt was permitted, and 9 certain,number.were prevailed upon.,to( go-.to 
Trinittadj.where they proved most superior labourers. However^,, it was fquud 
impossible to. get them without: contracts;, they would not, come..unless they 



wereremoved, and X regret to add that the two missionary societies who have 
been attempting to do good amongst them there, took a great prejudice against 
emigration, and I believe it exists to this time ; so that the joint effect of that 
opposition amongst ignorant people is to retain them there. 

6174; Were you permitted to obtain free Africans from any part of the 
coast, except from Sierra Ifione?—No. 

6175. Did you in effect obtain any Africans from Sierra i.eone, except those 
who . were generally called the liberated Africans, namely, Africans who had 
been reseued from slavery i—The greater part of the population are liberated 
Africans, but those who were obtained were the most recently liberated. 

.6176. Air. Barkly.] In the first instance were not those recently liberated 
Africans prevented, from going by Jfhe necessity imposed, by the Government 
regulations, of a certain residence in the colony of Sierra Leone ?—Yes. 

6177. ; And.also of notices of their intention to remove being given in writing ? 

—•TKeyiverc. . 0 ' 

6178. And the medical.examination which they were called upon to undergo, 
before surgeons, as to their capability for emigration; and also the Bystem of 
passports and fees demanded upon the granting of those passports ?—Those 
were part of the regulations to which I have alluded, and which most effectually 
prevented the success cf emigration. 

6179. Chairman.'] Are you acquainted with a Paper, entitled! “ How to 
save the West Indies, and abolish Negro Slavery; ” which was published in 
the Colonial Gazette, on the 1st of January 1840?-. ! am. 
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fixed charges upon such an estate will fall more lightly Upon &QO hogsheads 
than if they are to be distributed over only 250. The consequence is, that 
in order to get the cultivation up from the reduced standard which they were 
driven to by emancipation, the planter made great efforts, and went to a great 
expense to return to their former extent. That accounts for a great deal of 
unprofitable cultivation having been carried on, in Guiana and Trinidad espe- 

6187. You have spoken of the conduct of the imported labourer in the West 

IndieB as being, on the whole, satisfactory ?—I have not said so. I have men- 
tioned that the Coolies contributed very greatly to the success of Guiana and 
Trinidad. The conduct of the imported labourers for a time is satisfactory; 
hut the despatch which Lord Harris has written very fully explains the whole 
course of it. - 

6188. Will you have the kindness to refer to that despatch;—Perhap3 the 
Committee will allow me to read a paragraph' of it. After stating fully the state 
of the colony, his Lordship sayB, “ I have, moreover,-great doubts whether tha 
Coofy and the African are morally or mentally capable of being acted upon by 
the same motives in this island, on their first arrival, aa labourers are in more 
civilized countries. That one which urges the mere support of animal exist¬ 
ence, will not induce them to continuous and skilful labour when their wants 
can.be supplied by the most parsimonious use of their muscles. Thefcarof 
the law, it is manifest, is not very readily brought to hear ou them. Luxuries 
they do not generally know of, or require. The only independence which they 
would desire is idleness, according to their different tastes in the enjoyment 
of it. And then the higher motives winch actuate the European labourer (and 
we must remember the vast difference there is even in Europe with respect to 
the industry of various races), which are above and beyond cdrcumstancea irre¬ 
spective of mere self-interest, which he has received aa his. patrimony from 
previous generations, and which, I .believe, even in this age, are still to be 
found prevailing amongst them, viz. that to be industrious is a duty and 
a virtue; that to he independent s circumstances, whatever his station; raises 
a man in the moral scale amongst his race, and that hiB ability to perform hia 
duties aa a'citizen, and there we may add as a Christian, is increased by it. 

These 


















so called, from countries where personal slavery does not exist, at a differential 
duty of 10*. That Act was accompanied by very strong declarations, on the 
part of the Government then existing that the distinction woijld be steadily 
maintained, that distinction also being in accordance with the former policy of 
this country regarding slavery. In 1845 another Sugar Act was passed, main¬ 
taining that distinction, and reducing the duty on British plantation sugar by 
10 s. Those Acts, affording to parties interested in sugar' cultivation the gua¬ 
rantee of Parliament that the distinction between slave and free-grown produce 
would be .mtuntaihed steadily, gave a great impulse to production: the reduced 
rate of duty induced great efforts, a large investment of capital, and consequently 
an increased production of sugar in all our possessions, east and west.. The 
sugtur which was planted in the autumn of 1845, stimulated-by those Acts of 
Parliament, arrived last year (1847). ' It then met in this market the slave- 
grown produce that had by the Act of 1846 been unexpectedly declared admis¬ 
sible j the immediate effect has been an immense depression in the price of 
British plantation sugar, while there has been a moderate rise in the price of 
foreign. That change has by Eome been partly attributed to the general depres¬ 
sion throughout the country last year; hut there is this remarkable difference, 
that while British plantation sugar has declined, foreign sugar has risen even 
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in the midst of the panic. Now, a3 a panic does not discriminate, we think 
that it must be attributed to another cauDe. The consequence of that depres¬ 
sion, and enormous loss inflicted upon the sugar growers in the'British colonies, 
has been the utter destruction of all credit; money cannot be borrowed either 
by the colonies as communities, or by individuals; I do not believe that a single 
shilling could be raised upon West Indian property at this moment. We there¬ 
fore contemplate a very great diminution of production immediately; I may 
say that even this year the estimated difference between this year and last year, 
from the West Indian colonies alone, is 30,000 or 40,000 tons. Of course all 
parties will endeavour to cut canes that are growing, but as to future cultiva¬ 
tion if seems to be quite uncertain. The colonies have been waiting with the 
greatest anxiety for the result of the other Committee of Inquiry which has 
just closed its proceedings; and the future condition of the West Indies how 
depends entirely upon what Parliament may do. 

! 6194. Does that want of confidence arise from the actually existing state of 
the duties, or from the alarm with respect to the future?—It arises from both 
Causes. It is found that even at the existing rate of duties the colonies cannot 
contend against the countries which have slavery, and are carrying on the 
slave trade, and of course, if they cannot contend at the present rate, their 
apprehension is very great with regal'd to the gradual reduction of that duty. 

6195. Will you state what is the present differential duty, and what is 
the process of the decline of that duty?—The Act of 1846 made several dis¬ 
tinctions. . The main distinction, I may state, was a difference of 7 s. in the 
duty upon what is called brown sugar; upon the great mass of sugar there 
was a difference of 7s. per cwt. In July 1847 that duty fell Is. From July 
'1847 till the 5th of next month, the duty is 6s. On the 5th July, unless Parlia¬ 
ment interfere, the duty will fall to 4s. 6c?., and every year by Is. 6 d., till it 
becomes-equal in 1851. 

6ig6. Do those nominal rates of duty represent the real differential duty on 
the two descriptions of sugar ? J —It is intended to be real, but in point of fact it 

6197. Will you explain how that happens to be the case?—Under the 
denomination “ brown sugar” is comprised a great many shades of colour 
and quality. There is a standard sample at the Custom-house to regulate 
the collection of the duties. The standard sample being fixed at a certain 
degree-of colour and quality, all under the value and appearance of that sample 
is considered to be browu Sugar. The sample has been so fixed as to admit 
under the'name of brown, an immense quantity of foreign sugar, which, in fact, 
is'of greatly more value than that which it professes to be. That comes into 
contact with the great mass of British plantation sugar which is really brown, 
and two things are called by the same name, which are, in fact, different; con¬ 
sequently, although the 'aty upon the valuable commodity is levied apparently 
at a difference of 6 j?., it is now perfectly well understood that the real diffe¬ 
rential duty does not amount to 3 s. 

6198. There is a difference-of 50 per cent.?—So we reckon, and so the 
brokers, who are neutral parties, reckon in the City. The only resolution, I 
believe, on which the Committee of Inquiry in the other room were unanimous, 
was that with respect to the quality. 

61:99. If the present law is allowed to proceed as it now stands, what do you 
expect will he its effect upon the West Indies ?—I cannot look for any other 
effeetthan a very extensive abandonment of property from absolute necessity 5 
iii Jamaica, very considerable I should think; in Guiana and Trinidad, also 
very considerable; the fact being perfectly ascertained that it is impossible at 
present to raise sugar as cheaply as it is done in the slave countries. 

6-200. Suppose the British Government were induced to bear the expense 
of emigration-from the coast of Africa into the West Indies, would that alone 
be sufficient to sustain the fortunes of the West. Indian colonies?—I think 
not; because it would take some time to oonvey people, even if that expense 
Were undertaken; emigration is not a natural proceeding on the part of the 
people of Africa; they have been accustomed to the forced emigration of the 
slave trade hitherto; some time is-rieoessaiy to" create confidence, even when 
all parties are acting cordially together to promote'the object. Time is even 
required to convey any given number'over, and to settle them • comfortably, 
and render their labour effectual,* ■ X consider that-an intermediate -period of 
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compared with the large extent of fresh soil which can be brought into cul¬ 
tivation in Brazil, would be a sufficient difference to render competition impos¬ 
sible ?—-There appears to me to, be a great delusion as to the extent of freshsoil 
in Brazil. We have in the one island of Trinidad a million acres of ungranted 
CrOwn land; almost every estate in. Trinidad has virgin, land which has not yet 
been turned up, as good soil as auy in the worldbut the mere possession of 
soil is uf no advantage, it is of no value whatever without, labour. It ia the 
labour which confers value upon the soil, and in point of feet the comparison 
is reduced to the extent of cultivable land, and the power of cultivating »W 
land, bjnw we.pessess as good land, as good machinery, as much enterprise, 
to say the very least, and as: much advantage from capital, except when con¬ 
fidence is withdrawn as it is at present, and I do not see why a body of British 
people, should not, in these circumstances, if they got equality of labour, beat 
any Portuguese: or Spaniards that ever crossed the Atlantan I have no hesitation 
at all about the matter;; X am perfectly confident we should. 

6204. CAuinsas.} These observations with respect to tha fertility of soil, 
apply. I presume, chiefly to Trinidad and British Guiana ?—They do not apply 
exclusively to those countries- X will refer for example to a very old 1 colony, 
the colony pf St. Christopher; and I may state to this Committee, that the 
exhaustion of the soil is rather a vulgar error, because in fact .soil is only 
exhausted by bad farming. The island of St. Christopher last year has pro¬ 
duced'a great deal more, than: the island, of Cuba per-aere. : I-ast year thopro¬ 
duction of Stv Kitt’s has been in many cases three tons an aero; the old island 
of St. Kitt’s, which many people imagine is exhausted. It is so much-better 
farmed than: it was before, that batyear it; has produced on many estates three 
tens-an acre. Now it may require a httle more labour , to dp-that, but when 
you compare countries you musttakeall the circumstances, into view. 

6305- ,Mr. BarftJsi.] Is there in fact any more reason, why sugar cultivation 
should exhaust the sod. of those older laads which havo been imdercultiv&tion 
some 20tt years, than that thefts,shouldhe an exhaustion of the soil.of Kcni- or 
any other part of England which, has been under cultivation ■ perhaps since the 
world began?—None whatever- 

6206; Ryiho process.-of restoring to- tha- eoil certain properties in the, way of 
man-uroi the soil may. continue, to produce just as much suger as-when- it was- 
ori^usllyputintoi cultivation?—Gertainly. ...... 

fis07. C^mrmsn.] But. in fact it is, 0. question of expense ?—I aiubaware of 
that, -Itcomca to tha qus3ticB cS-hhous, and; you asa- putting,fees iaimur. 






cultivate the land nearest to the works. After setting up premises suitable for 
a large factory at a considerable expense, a. loss, in various ways occurred, from 
remoying, as they used to do, to a greater.distance to get virgin land; it became 
then a question whether they should remove the works altogether to new land, 
or whether it would be more advantageous to maintain a compact cultivation 
round. tKe worka. 

6218. Is not the fact of the average , fertility in the British colonies being 
quite equal to the average fertility of Cuba and. Brazil,, conclusively established 
by the feet that before emancipation sugar was produced in the British colonies 
at n lowEE cost tlioa that at which it fo now declared, to be produced in Cuba 
and Brazil, by. the evidence of the officers employed by Hear. Majesty’s Govern* 
meat ?—It appears to me to be quite conclusive.. 

^319. Chairman.'] In their natural circumstances yon would say that the 
two countries-are equal e -—1 should say that in their natural circumstances-tha 
British colonies .are in-uo-respect inferior, and thatif-thoy-hsd'tho Esnta-utcnns 
of - cultivation the British colonies would possess, advantages from their'Con¬ 
nexion with the mother country which no Snanish or Portuguese! settlement is 
likely to, po£s.ea)„. ... - - : > 

6220. Supposing that .confidence were restored in the West ladies, and 







la compete with Brazil. 

1,6224. You think, therefore, that besides the question of immigration, some 
.(.change must he made in the treatment of those labourers, when they arrive in 
the colony r—I am quite cleur upon that point. . 

6225. Chairman.'] What change would you suggest?—I think in regard to 

the Creole population even, that this country in granting them freedom, certainly 
did not contemplate encouraging an abstinence from industry. That we cannot,- 
perhaps, alter now, but I think that in regard to all immigrants introduced into these 
colonies! at the public expense, and for their own benefit, for they do not go 
except to improve their condition, they ought to be subjected to an- apprentice¬ 
ship ; that is, in so far as that they shall be bound to labour upon the estates to 
which the government of the colony attach them. - ... 

6226. Viscount Brackley.'] . Can you give the Comtaittee any information 
with respect to ,the increase of -the coloured population in .the West Indian 
colonies, with a view to ascertain whether.there may be a reduction in the wages 
of labour; has there been any material increase ?—By -the coloured population, 
I suppose it is intended to include all shades of colour; the coloured population 
generally, refers to the intermediate class. Our information is, that the increase 
of population is going on very rapidly every year, and looking to what has taken 
place under favourable circumstances, I reckon that the increase must be between 
two and three per cent, per annum.- 

6227. That will not.materially reduce the wages of labour ?—We may estimate 
of, course that 1 s that increase goes on it will contribute very considerably to the 
reduction of wages, particularly if education is also carried on simultaneously. 

6228. Chairman.] 
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A. Hctcgregor, - 6237. Over such squatting, the Crown can exercise little authority ?—No, hut 
E-'l- wo thinh that they ought to exercise authority ; if a proprietor does not attend to 

-' the interestu of the community, we think that the Crown might very properly 

6 June 11)48. 5 | t .p j„ BU( j prevent vagabondage upon any land whatever. Those people, of 

course, when they squat in the neighbourhood of plantations, live upon the sugar 
of those plantations; they steal of course ; a man must either work or oteal; he 
cannot live upon nothing. 

6238. In regard to the property of the Crown, what measures have been taken 

to prevent squatting upon those lands?—In Trinidad at this moment they are , 
endeavouring to take more effectual measures, but there hao been very little done. 
One course that has been followed lately, has been to define what parties shall 
be considered entitled to possess land which they have cleared; and Lord Grey 
has settled, that up to a certain time, parties who were in possession, and who had 
cleared land, should be invested with 0 title to it, and that from that time forward 
every one found trespassing should be dealt with in a summary manner: it is not 
yet done however. 

6239. Effectual laws against squatting, and effectual laws against vagrancy, you 

consider to he essential parts of the machinery for supplying the West Indian 
colonies with imported labour?—Very essential. ; 

6240. Mr. Barklt /.] And 12 years having expired since the date of com- ; 
plete emancipation, those subjects are now beginning to attract attention ?—They 

6241. Chairman .] You said that a great deal had been done in the way of 

talk?—Yes. ~ 

6242. Has anything been done other than talk ?—Nothing effectual has been 

6243. Hus the West India Committee, for instance, made any representation of 
the evils which have resulted from inattention to these important subjects ?—The 
West India Committee have been very importunate upon almost every point re¬ 
ferring to the condition of the West Indian colonies ; the colonies themselves have 
also remonstrated constantly upon the necessity of stringent laws in regard both 
to vagrancy and to squatting. 

6244. What has been the result?—The subject, I may say, is under consi- 
deatiou. It appears to me that one leading mistake which is made, is to regard 
uncivilized men as if they were civilized ; Lord Harris alludes to that view, in the 
despatch to which I have already referred. 

6245. Is the process of emigration from the coast of Africa now going on, not¬ 
withstanding the disastrous condition of the West Indian colonies?—There is no 
emigration going on just now, except the removal of liberated Africans; that is 
to say, the people who are captured from time to time, and taken into Sierra 
Leone and St. Helena, are conveyed across to the West Indies now j that is a 
recent determination. The West. India Committee long ago earnestly recom¬ 
mended that all captured people should be settled in the West Indies, because 
those are the only colonies where they can comfortably subsist upon the produce 
of their labour; there is no means of comfortable subsistence at Sierra Leone. 

6246. Then I understand you that notwithstanding the disastrous condition of the 

colonies, and notwithstanding the want of confidence which is generally felt there, 
this process of promoting emigration is still going on ?—It is going on at the 
public expense. Lord Grey announced in February that the Government had 
determined to convey the liberated Africans at the expense of the Treasury of 
this country. The colonies can no longer pay for immigration; they have no 
means of paying for it; they are exhausted. ... 

. 6247. is the process of immigration not being. conducted by any private indi¬ 
viduals?—No, there is 110 immigration whatever going on by private individuals; 
private individuals, in fact, are not permitted yet to go to Africa. 

6248. They are permitted to send ships, are they not?—They are permitted to 
seed ships, bnt they are not permitted to enter into' any contract with the men; a 
shipowner may venture to send his ship tu convey people from Africa, but a 
proprietor cannot go to Sierra Leone and propose to men there to come and work 
ou his estate in the West Indies; that is not permitted. 

6249. Are emigrants permitted tu be embarked from any other part of the 
coast of Africa than Sierra-Leone?—I see by a printed document communicated 
by the Colonial Office; that ships which are sent, out now by the Emigration 
Commissioners are, in case «f disappointment in getting a complement of emi- 
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A. Macgrtgor, Cuba bad only labour on the same terms and in the-oame way as Trinidad and 

E=1- British Guiana?— If the slave trade were stopped, I should then consider tnat 

-— the cost of labour in Cuba and Brazil would be greatly increased. There 

.6 Juno 1B4O. seems to me to be three conditions of slavery : the one is that in which the slaves 

sustain their own numbers without any importation, where the sexes are in due 
proportion; that seems to be the cheupest of ull labour. The next state ia thui 
in which Cuba and Brazil at present are, having slavery, and also the slave trade; 
and the dearest hind of slavery is that which you are assuming to take place, that 
they shall discontinue the slave trade, and have slavery with declining numbers. 
That is the stale to which they would be reduced. If you will allow me to 
assume that, then I will answer the question. 

6266. You can answer the question assuming that to he the meaning; that 

was not mv intention in putting the question. Supposing the slave trade to be 
stopped, and that Brazil and Cuba could only obtain labour by means of free 
emigration from the coast of Africa, would the West Indian colonies, having also 
the same facility, be enabled to compete with those countries?—Yes, I think they 
would; hut I cannot conceive free emigration to be consistent with the continu¬ 
ance of being 5 'retained in a state of freedom. , 

6267. Do you think that there is any good ground for an apprehension which 

has been expressed, that the promotion of free emigration from the coast of Africa ■' 
to the West Indies would be carrying on the slave trade under a different name? : 
—I think it is perfectly impossible. • 

6268. You think that such an objection ia wholly vain and illusory ?—I think 
wholly groundless. 

6269. Mr. M. Milnes.] Do you think that it would be possible so to present 
that question to the people of this country, that they would see it in its true 
light, and not confound what you would consider as an object humane and in 
the interest of the negroes themselves, with the conditions of the old slave 
trade?—I am afraid I cannot undertake to say what the people of this country 
Will think of any proposition of that kind; they appear to me to have been 
very inconsistent about slavery. 

6270. Chairman.'] The same pains do not appear to have been taken to give 
them correct notions upon that subject as have been taken to mislead them 
upon it?—I do not know that we can estimate exactly the influences which 
have been in operation. 

6271. Suppose that Great Britain were to undertake the whole expense of 
conveying free Africans to the West Indies, would not the British colonies, under 
those circumstances, be able to compete in the markets of the world with Cuba 
and Brazil?—It would depend upon the extent to which the emigration could be 
carried, and also upon the efficiency of the immigrants as labourers after they 
were introduced. 

6272. Suppose the conditions were fulfilled to which you have adverted; 

' namely, that there should be efficient laws against squatting, efficient laws against 

vagrancy, and laws enabling the planters to retain those labourres in a state of 
apprenticeship for a period of years, and that the labourers were imported into 
the Weat Indian colonies at the expense of the British Government; do you 
think that under those circumstances the British colonies would be able to com¬ 
pete with Cuba and Brazil?—If the immigration were carried to a sufficient 
extent, I have no doubt of it. 

6273. It would be a question of the amount of the supply?—The sufficiency 
of the supply, and the manner of rendering it available. 

6274. Sir E. Buxicn.] What would you call a sufficient supply ?—It is very 
difficult to estimate exactly what would be sufficient, but there are two or three 
data to which we may refer for the' purpose of approximating to an estimate. 
We have, for example, the number of preedial apprentices that were attached to 
the sugar estates at the time of emancipation; we know what they produced by 
very moderate.labour, which it certainly was at that time; we know therefore 
that if the same number of labourers could be again steadily employed upon 3 
same plantations, at least that quantity of sugar would be produced; that, in 
the production of those same estates would be entirely restored, and then the 
question would come to be, at what rate of wages it was to be done. I consider 
that the number of labourers required for that purpose is much : more moderate 
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£■ iSur^cr. 1 6288. Can you put it in ?—I thin!; I can. 

.6289. Are you not aware that the sexes were at that time very equal ?—I am 
, not aware of that fact; I am quite cure that in Guiana and Trinidad they were 
G-JwniO-jfl. very unequal at that time. ’ 

, 6290. Mr. Sarftlu-'i It is not exactly fair, is it, to put all the colonies together? 
—No. 1 should also observe, in reference to that question, that after the year 
1825, when Dr. Lusfiington’s Non-Intercourse Act passed, preventing slaves from 
being removed from one colony to another, it wus not possible to get wives down 
from Barbadoes for the men in Trinidad and Guiana; the number of women in 
Barbadoes therefore was of no consequence to the people in Trinidad and 
Guiana. 

6291. Sir JS. Bwiton.] Do yon remember that it was urged as an argument 
against slavery by Mr. Canning, that it was in consequence of the state of slaveiy 
that the population decreased?—No doubt there were a grent many arguments 
at that time urged j I have heard arguments urged against sugar cultivation, as a 
Cause of decrease. I never could see the force of those arguments; there was 
a fallacy very apparent in consequence of circumstances which were not adverted 
to; for instance, the produce of different colonies in sugar per capita was taken. 
It was found in Guiana and Trinidad, where rich lands existed, that the quantity 
of sugar per negro was much greater than in the old colonies, and it was inferred 
immediately that the mortality in Guiana and Trinidad, which was greater than 
the mortality in those older colonies, was occasioned by the slaves being forced 
to give more labour; whereas the real fact was the inequality of the sexes, 
arising from the later period to which the slave trade was carried on to those 

6294. Still, even in those newest colonies, the slave trade had ceased 27 years 
When slavery ceased ?—Certainly; and I should say that in those newest colo¬ 
nies the equalization of the sexes was very nearly accomplished. 

' 6293. But is it not the fact that the population did decrease till slavery war, 
abolished, and that during the apprenticeship, or soon after, it began to increase? 
■—It is the fact; and I attribute the fact to the gradual operation of natural 
Causes; it seemed to take nearly 30 years to adjust die proportion of the sexes; 
the importations ir .0 our own colonies had been like the importations into Cuba, 
chiefly men available for labour, and the consequence was that it required a long 
period to bring the sexes into a state of equality ; I attribute the change 'entirely 
to that. Our colonies had at the time when emancipation was determined upon, 
arrived very nearly at that condition when increase begins to take place. 

6294. Whatever may have been the cause, the fact is so?—The fact is so. 

6295. I understood you to say that you wished such an immigration to take 
place as that you might produce the same quantity of sugar as you did during 
slavery; that in your idea that would he sufficient ?— That would be sufficient to 
restore the estates which exist. 

62g6. Is your object to increase the amount, or to decrease the cost; for the 
benefit of the "West Indies, which is the thing to aim at?—Contemplating the 
necessity, which I apprehend we must look forward to, of endeavouring to bring 
bur colonies into such a condition us will enable them to compete with all coun¬ 
tries of the World, I see no other way of doing that except by supplying a sutli- 
tiehcy of labour, and having good government, and restoring credit, inducing the 
application of capital, and all the improvements that can be suggested from lime 
to time ; 1 See no other means of bringing those colonies into a fit condition to 
compete With other countries. 

6297. For the real prosperity of the West Indies, ia the object to be aimed at 
the increase of production, or the decrease of cost ; is it to produce 200 tons at 
any prifce that you can, or is it not rather to produce the too tons that, you can 
produce, at a very low rate?—I think'that _every proprietor naturally desires to 
, bring his Cultivation into proportion with his power of manufacture. I do not 
believe that any measure which will be adopted or can be adopted in this country 
Will induce the establishment of new plantations. Looking therefore to those 
, which already exist, I conceive that the natural desite of every proprietor will be 

to bring his cultivation into correspondence With his power of manufacUiie. By 
doing so, he will cheapen the cost of production. Therefore I would reply to the 
question, that both objects must be kept in view. You require to increase your 
quantity up to that point, and by that means,'and also by moderate wages for 
reasonable work, to get the cost of production brought to tile proper level? 

’ ' " 6298. Cooking 
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the emigration which has taken place from Madras Tlie^cttlements which we 
acquired after the Burmese war, to Moulmein and other places, consisted entirely 
Of men at first, but that now there is a full proportion of women. The men anl 
women are in full proportion in these countries, although the immigration for 
some-years consisted entirely of men. Therefore I,venture to hope, though it is 
impossible to fed confident, that ICroo women might be induced to go. 



6306. You have alluded to some laws respecting vagrancy and squatting 
which exist in this country, wliich you would wish to have established in the 
West Indies; to what laws do you refer ?—I hardly wish to say that I would, 
precisely imitate the law of this country; for, on the contrary, I think that 
uncivilized men ought not to he dealt with as civilized men are. I think it is 
a mistake, and I see Lord Harris is of that opinion. I consider that a much 
more stringent vagrant law is necessary in such a place, for example, as Trinidad, 
than it is in this country, where we are crowded together, and necessity imposes 
industry upon us. 

, 6307. Then you would not adopt the law of this country ?—I would adopt 
a law; at least as stringent, hut I think more applicable to local circumstances. 

6308. Is there not great practical difficulty in enforcing those laws where they 
exist ?—There is undoubtedly; but I think that the magisterial orrangemeuts 
might he'very much improved; a more efficient magistracy might he created. 

6309. Colonel Thompson.'] Have you formed any idea of how natives of Africa 
are likely to be induced to come to the West Indian islands under the circum¬ 
stances which you propose ?—I know no other means except endeavouring to 
make them acquainted with the advantages which they would derive in the West 
Indies. We have made inquiry at all the British settlements; at Sierra Leone, 
for example, we were at one time encouraged to expect that the men would 
appreciate very highly the advantages which they would derive by removing to 
the West Indies; but there has been there a very great practical opposition to 
emigration ; all parties seem to oppose it. In regard to Cape Coast Castle, I have 
observed that the fugitives who took refuge there were delivered back to the, 
native chiefs. I came into communication with the late Governor Maclean on 
the subject, and he told me that he had represented to the-Colonial Department 
that emigration from Cape Coast Castle was quite practicable; that he could 
have induced several hundreds to go to the West Indies as an experimental 
expedition; and that if 30 me of these people returned, and gave a satisfactory 
account of the West Indies, vast numbers would follow, there being a very 
general desire to escape from oppression, and to acquire the comforts of life. 

6310. Is not there a sort of contradiction in terms when you propose that 
they are not to go to the West Indies in the character of what is ordinarily 
meant as freemen?—-I understand that they would be perfectly free, all who 
came from any of those settlements. In fact, their being in a British settle¬ 
ment makes them free. I apprehend there is no doubt about a man’s freedom 
if he gets to a British settlement anywhere else; and I do not see why it should 
not he so on the coast of Africa. 

6311. Do you think that apprentices, under the meaning of that term in the 
West Indies, would be really free men ?—I. think they would be perfectly free. 

' 6312. Is it hot in the nature of a. restriction, upon the, perfectness , of their 
freedom r—No doubt, perfect freedom supposes that a man,may do whatever he. 






Couraging'view of immigration of course, because its effect has not been st 
we would have anticipated from the introduction of so large a number. 

6331. Chairman.} Does that include women ?—Every person, old and young. 

6332- Sir -E. Buxton.} Do you know whether there is any return of the 
number of women 1 —I do not know that it is before Parliament in any form ; 
we have the number of women introduced into Trinidad. 1 was alluding to that 
a little time ago, that the women followed the men. 

6333 - That was an internal migration?—So it was, but it showed the disposi¬ 
tion of the females not to go at first; then after two or three years the children 
were very numerous as well as the women, which shows that there was avegular 
contemplation of settlement. 

6334. Chairman.} Those parties were introduced into the'colony Without any 
stipulations being made?—Without any. 

. 6335. Tiie consequence was, that they wandered a goOd'dealr—They are all 
describedhere’by "Lord Harris as only 10,000 of them remaining on the planta¬ 
tions, creoles ,and immigrants. ; 

' 633®-' Was : not'one of theincidents to that wandering life which they led.’that 
they were decimated by 'disease ?—1 do not think the Africans‘suffer from 
disease; the Coolies evidently have'suffered verymuch frain that iftatfeiitidn. - 

6337 - From the circumstanco which I have described ?—Evidently. 

6338. That does not apply to the Africans ?—No, I think not; : In regard to 
theiamountof work ;done in Trinidad, I see I have a note, taken from Lord 
Harris’s.despatch, dated 'gist February; he says, "Wages in Trinidad are 
30 cents == 1 S.'S d. per task, which takes from four to five hours’work. It is 
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moreover, I think that the treatment which tile emancipudos have received in 
Cuba ought to lead .the authorities in this country to doubt the sincerity of the 
Spaniards in importing free labourers from the coast of Africa. 

640(1. Would there be any more ground for apprehending an insurrection in 
Cuba if the supply of labour were a free supply, than in the present otate of the 
supply of slaves ?—No doubt there would, because they could not use the same 
means towards free immigrants that they do towards slaves, to isolate and coerce 
them. One of the great holds on the large slave population is, that they keep 
them isolated ; they keep them separate one gang from the other. 

6407. Would not a free population have an interest in the cause of order?— 
You must consider what sort of a free population it would be; the introduction 
of free negroes from Africa would not promote the cause of order in a slave 
colony much. 

6408. Will not that observation apply as much to British colonies as to 
Spanish?—No; in the British colonies every man’s object would be to assist in 
the task of civilizing them, whereas in Cuba the slaves of course would look to 
the new comers for aid and sympathy. There are quantities of new negroes there; 
they would find old acquaintances and relations amongst the immigrants, and 
would look to them to assist them in striking off their bondage. 

6409. I am afraid you have misunderstood the question ; I am supposing that 
the state of slavery is abolished in both countries?—I beg your pardon; I en¬ 
tirely misunderstood the question. 

6410. Supposing that the state of slavery is abolished in the island of Cuba, 
and the slave trade also discontinued, and the supply of labour maintained by 
free immigration ; should you then see any ground for apprehending an insur¬ 
rection of the immigrants r—1 think there would be every ground for appre¬ 
hending the moat grievous social evils in Cuba, if such a thing occurred as 
sudden emancipation at present. I should not fear the competition of Cuba under 
such circumstances in the least; I think there is no doubt that very great social 
evils would instantly occur there, from the uncivilized and demoralized state of 
thcmegroes actually there. I cannot contemplate an immediate emancipation 
in Cuba without anticipating the worst horrors. 

6411. An immediate emancipation, I apprehend, is not likely to be undertaken 
by any country after the experience of our own colonies ?—Certainly not. 

'6412. Were the circumstances of Barbadoes exactly the same as those of 
Trinidad and .Guiana ?—I cannot conceive the circumstances of two countries 
differing more entifely. Barbadoes was an old settled island, very densely popu¬ 
lated, with no spare land; it was entirely cultivated, and with very few provision 
groundsthe negroes were therefore entirely dependent upon the labour of 
'their hands for their support: whereas entirely the converse of every one of those 
assertions may he stated of Guiana. 

' '6413. Probably, if Barbadoes were in the hands of the people of Cuba, they 
would not import slaves?—Certainly not. It contains sufficient labour for the 
Cultivation of the whole island. 

6414. Did you find during the time of your visit to your property in the 
West Indies, that the labour market Was much deranged by vagrancy?—1 do 
not kndw that you 1 can call them vagrants, but I found that out of about 200 
labouring people on my estate, an average‘of about 87 worked in the field 
every day ; that is to say, that each person worked 10 days a month; they 
behaved with great good humour, but they did not work continuously, or perform 
honest work; they used to come aad do a day’s work, und then come two or 
three days afterwards, and do auother. 

'6415. Is it possible by means of‘reliefs to maintain that continuous labour 
which is necessary for the production of sugar?—We could only get about 87 
'peopled day out'Of the'200; we could -not‘obtain sufficient regularity of labour 
to'arruttge reliefs. 

64? 6. Ytiu stated that there was a very considerable falling off in the produc¬ 
tion of sugar after the Act of Emancipation came into force ?—There was. 

'6417. ( Was there any falling off in the quality of the sugar?—Undoubtedly. 

6418. Do you consider that the falling off in the quality was almost as great 
3s the falling offin the quantity ?—No ; I do not think it was so great as that, 
but there was‘a very great falling offin quality. The falling off‘in:quality arose 
from the difficulty of getting continuous labour at the mill; the canes often 
'soured from 'delayV you constantly 'had some which were not carefully stripped 
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HI. J Higsinc, Esq. of the leaves; there was a quantity of improper matter which got into the cane 

-— ■ juice, and you could not get the people to manufacture it with the same atten- 

6 ..uins >848. tion; the falling off in quantity per acre arose from the crops not being as care¬ 
fully weeded and cultivated as before. 

6419. Has that depreciation in the quality continued up to this time?—We 
have done the best we could to obviate it, and we have better machinery. 

6420. Is the quality of British plantation sugar as good now as it was in the 
year 1832 ?—Not as good; but I think it is better than it was several years after 
emancipation. 

6421. Is the British plantation sugar, the sugar of Guiana, equal to the sugar 
imported from Cuba?—It is a different sort of Bugar; almost all the sugar from 
Cuba is clayed. Burbadoes anil Jamaica muscovados are as good as Cuban mus¬ 
covados. Some of the sugar imported from Guiana, the Berbice sugar, is very 
bad indeed. The Demerara sugar is a good deal of it vacuum-pan sugar; it is 
a sort of crystallized sugar, but it is not as high a quality of sugar as the clayed 

6422. And not so valuable for purposes of refining?—No. 

6423. Mr. M. Milnes ] Have you had any immigrated labourers working 
upon your estates >—I have for the last six months; I was not aware 06 it til), 
about two months ago. The Governor sent some Coolies down. 

6424. How do you find them practically work?—I find that they are the only 
people who are working on the estate at all, at present. 

6425. At what wages ?—They have the same wages as the other labourers, 
about 1 s. 4 d. or 1 s. 8 d. a task. 

6426. Do you find them work regularly r—My agent writes home to me to 
say, “ The state of the cultivation or your estate is entirely owing to the Coolies 
who have been sent by the Governor.” The creoles there will not work at all. 

6427. You are, therefore, so far as your own experience goes, satisfied with 
the immigrants ?—1 think it depends entirely upon the class of people you get; 
some who have been agriculturists in their own country have done very well; 
■there have been a great mass of vagabonds connected with the towns, sent over, 
who have done very badly for themselves and for the colony. 

1 6428. Chairman.'] Have vou any experience of the result of the import of 

Africans in the West Indies*?—No. 

. 6429. Do yon know whether they offer themselves, for hire, or whether they 
attach themselves to different plantations when they arrive ?—They are generally 
sent down to the different plantations. Such plantations as require labourers 
give in their names; they are all obliged to provide for them an efficient lios- 
' pital on each estate, and also houses fit to receive the labourers, 'the Governor 
has a list of plantations which are thus prepared, and as the different ships arrive 
he allots the immigrants to the different plantations. . 

6430. He allots them to no parties but those so prepared to receive them ? 
—No. 

6431. Are the planters who receive those labourers also obliged to supply 
medical attendance ?—Yes. 

. 6432; Is the. regulation as to medical attendance enforced with great; care 

and under ;circumstances of great rigidness;—Yes, I think so ; there' is an 
ordinance to that effect, which enacts that they shall be visited, by a medical 
man price in. every 48 hours, whether they are ill or riot. , I.presume that that 
is not acted up to, but that is the ordinance. . . . 

V 6433- Sir E.jBsxton .]-Is there not a great mortality .when they first arrive? 
—Very often. , , 

•, 16434. And. .it is on that account that this strict medical attendance is .en¬ 
folded rwf presame it is so., ...u .p;.; , 

64351 Sir. £. H. Ingtu.~^ Do you. regard -.the consumption-.of sugar- to ..be 
almost a necessary of life m Europe?—1 believe there are countries in which 
very littleisconsumed; in Ireland .1 fancy,the, consumption is;very .small. ' It 
has almost become a necessary of .life,.I thlni;. .; 

. .6436. limiting the qnestion. to the cose of England, do..ypu regard .thecon- 
sufcption of sugaT.to bealmos6'ariEcea3ary of life.in England?—.1,do.. , 

, J 6437. Can sugar be produced as an;article ofjgeneral; merchandize; except 
within the tropics, or in .-degrees liamediaiely^adjoiuihgthetrbpics ?—I'tjijnk 

6438. ■ Can sugar be produced- in any' such tropical .region except ,by intense 
‘ labour?— 
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tliio country io protected ; if bis vessel ia loaded and llio crev; refuse to tube her 
out of port, ho cun enforce the contract which they have made with him to do so. 

6494. Viscount Bractrfey.] In fact they ought' ta bo made to sign articles, or 
that sort of system ought, to be adopted ?—Exactly. 

6495. Mr. M. Milnes.] The minimum of subsistence is so very easily pro¬ 
cured, that it would be almost impossible to force the negroes to labour for the 
necessaries of life without some other impulse than that of necessity ?—- I think it 
would in most of our colonies. 

6496. Does the principle of competition act sufficiently for this purpose in 
Barbadoes?—It does. 

6497. Viscount Brackles/.] Do you think that the restrictions which have been 
imposed upon free immigration have materially impeded the utility of such immi¬ 
gration ?—I think they have. 

6498. Mr. M, Jl ’:'nes.] Huve you, after having paid the attention which you 
have to all the possibilities of free immigration into the West Indies, come to the 
conclusion that by one means or another n sufficient supply of labour might be 
introduced into those colonies to effect these purposes?—1 really cannot answer 
that question; the evidence from the coast of Africa is 60 very conflicting as to 
the amount of labour that might be supplied therefrom. You have had witnesses 
before you who can give you a much better answer upon that subject than I can, 
officers who have been employed on the coast. 

6499. Viscount Brae Ida/.] Do you think that any bad consequences would 
arise from the removal of the present restrictions upon immigration?—1 do not 
think that those consequences would arise which I believe are anticipated by 
some parties, that the West Indian planters and the English proprietors interested 
in the West Indies would generally wish to avail themselves of improper means. 
I think they would generally, on the contrary, do all they could to prevent abuses; 
but it is possible, that unless a vigilant watch were kept, there might be instances 
of individual misconduct. 

6500. Mr. M. Milnes.] You heard Mr. Macgregor state that he considered 
that the West Indian proprietors were at present absolutely incapable themselves 
of conducting this great scheme of immigration; do you agree with him ?— 
That is pot an opinion, it is a fact; they have endeavoured to raise loans for immi¬ 
gration, and there has been no tender upqn the credit of the colonies, therefore 
the bankruptcy of the colonies is un established fact. 

6501. .Then are we to understand that whatever facilities may be given to 
immigration, however immigration may be rendered more easy by taking off 
those restrictions which exist, nevertheless such is the slate of the West India 
proprietors, that they would be unable to avail themselves of those advantages?—. 
I. think there is no doubt that they would be unable to avail themselves of it if 
they were exposed to the present prospect of competition on even terms at no 
very distant period with the sugar of slave-importing countries. I am not 
a bankrupt myself, but I certainly should not wish to expend capital with such 
a prospect as that; I would sooner abandon what capital I have invested in the 
colonies, than invest any mote. 

0502. So thut if something like the purchase of slaves on the coast of Africa, 
for the purposes of West Indian labour, were permitted, even that would not be 
of any advantage ?—I can only say for inyself, that I would not engage in any 
transaction of the sort. 

6503. Chairman.] You would not purchase slaves on the coast of. Africa, if 
the permission were given to you?—No. 

6504. Mr. M. Milnes .] You do not think it would pay ?—I have probably 
other considerations than those of profit and loss, but 1 will only repeat that I 
would not purchase slaves on the coast of Africa. 1 would rather endeavour to 
make money by other means. 

6505. Chairman.] Have yon ever considered what amount of protective duty 
would be sufficient to enable the West Indies to withstand the competition under 
present.circumstances?—I think that 13 a subject to which wa have alt given 
our attention, as diligently as wa could, and I think that we have come to the eon- 
clnsioc, that the amount mentioned by the. Committee, tor, would be the 
minimum. The effects, of the last six months have been so disastrous to us, that; 
] do put think the 10 f. now would he so great a boon to us as &e. would have 
biSen sis months ago. I have already mentioned that in those six months, 18 
West Indian houses have failed, aud our estates have fallen back very much.. 
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6s 11. As a West Indian proprietor, are you afraid to meet the competition 
of the East Indies under equal circumstances :—Not if immigration is freely 
conceded to us. I think 'that we are quite able to meet the competition of 
British India, and I imagine that the cultivation of the Mauritius cannot be 
extended much more than has.already been done. 

6512. You think that if you were equally favourably placed as the East 
Indies' in regard to labour, you would be able to continue the cultivation of 
sugar in the West Indies with probable advantage r—I think there is no doubt 
that the. soil and climate of the West Indies are more favourable to the cultiva¬ 


tion of cane than those of British India, judging from the evidence which has 
been given before the. Sugar and Coffee-planting Committee on the subject. 

6513. Ypu , would also , have some advantage in the proximity of . the West 
Indies ?—Yes, for. sending home the sugar, and also for sending, out supplies 
and,: machinery. The. expense which some of the East Indian sugar growing 
countries are obliged, to incur in the inland transport, that is to say the river 


transport, is enormous. 
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6528; What parties are supposed to have been the authors of them?— 
My impression is that they have been the acts of parties who have been dis- 
• satisfied with the reduced wages offered to them. When those fires have taken 
place they have probably been the acts of one or two persons. I ' should wish 
' it to be recorded that I am by no means anxious' to impress the Committee 
with the idea that the negrqea are an ill-disposed people, for I do hot think 
they are; 1 think that, under the circumstances in which they have been placed 
throughout, they have behaved as - well as any population could have been ex¬ 
pected to behave. '*»’• 











wages?—In Antigua and Barbadoe3 there has been undoubtedly a considerable 
reduction in the wages. Lord Harris, in one of his despatches, says that they 
are partially reduced in Trinidad, but I cannot fully realize that. 

6548. Mr. j Barkly.] In fully-peopled colonies there has been little difficulty 
in lowering the wages in proportion to the fall in the price of produce ?—Just 
so; I am informed that that is the case in St. Hitt’s. 

6549. Chairman.] Is there anything like an uniform rate of wages in those 
colonies ?—I think so. There is great difficulty in ascertaining that, because 
one man will pay a little more wages, but then he will not give the labourers 
their houses free. 

. 6550. Nor their provision grounds ?—Nor their provision grounds. Another 
man will probably give them some food when they are employed about the 
works, which will-make a difference; therefore you qanriot estimate it exactly. 

655). You cannot estimate it in money woge3 ?—No. 

6553.,,Have you any acquaintance with the island of Jamaica ?—Very little. 

6553- Do you know whether the recently imported Africans in that island 
have conducted themselves pretty satisfactorily ?—I have generally heard that 

6554. Mr.;JBdrftty.] With regard to the mortality of immigrants upon their 
passage to the West Indies, it has been stated that that mortality has been 
very great, especially in the case of the first voyage of the “Growler;" do 
.you. think, th^t it is quite fair to put all that mortality to the account of the 
firnple tra.-sport of thepeople from Africa, taking into consideration that those 
pebple:iiad a few days before been taken out of the hold of a slaver, where 
.they had undergone very, great, sufferings, and that many of them were not in 
a. state, of good health at the time of their embarkation ?—I think the proba¬ 
bility is that the mortality would have been nearly as great if they had 
remained in the slave yard at Sierra Leone. 

6555, -. Have,not you frequently heard it stated that the mortality among 
people who. have been captured and landed at Sierra Leone or at other places 
where there have been commission courts has been quite as great as among 
those who embarked on hoard the “Growler”?—I think nearly allthe evidence 
which has been taken by this Committee, , and likewise by the Committee on 
Sugar and Coffee Planting, speaks on;1hat point, that the mortality is very 
great after.the slavers are captured by our cruisersand Mr. Cliffe, a gentleman 
who gave evidence before the Committee on Sugar and Coffee Planting, states 

























which they provide for them. 

6572. And also in some cases from the length of the voyage I tliinV if you 
were to import cattle from Hamburgh under the same circumstances you would 
not find that they came over to this country more economically, in conse¬ 
quence of their being hunted up and down the channel and stowed so that 
half of them died when they arrived in England.' 

■ 6573- Supposing that such a policy were adopted, may it not be assumed that 
you could apply rather more effective measures against the importation of 
cattle from Hambmgh than of slaves across the Atlantic?—Decidedly; but 1 
do not think that it would cheapen the cost in this country. 

6574. But do not you think we should get more than four per cent. ?—Yes. 

6575. Have you made up your mind to this, that the price of the slave is 

fio materially enhanced by the action of the' squadron as that that great en¬ 
hancement of price becomes a considerable element in the production of Bra¬ 
zilian sugar r—I do not think it docs. • - ; •. 
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- 6576. Do you think that it is an appreciable element in the production of U. S. ISgpas, 
sugar ?—I do not think it is. 

6577. Mr. E. Denison.'] Do you doubt that, if the trade in slaves were left - -- 

perfectly free, and subject to no interruptions, slaves would be taken more u June 1 
cheaply to the Brazils than they are taken now ?—I believe they would be 

taken more cheaply than they now are, but I do not believe they would be a 
great deal cheaper; I do not believe that it would make such a difference as 
probably may have been anticipated. 

6578. What do you conceive to be the price of a slave upon the coast of 
Africa?—I really cannot say; i see it variously, stated in various persons’ 
evidence; some say it is 10s., some4k or 51 .; it must depend upon circum- 

6579. Do you imagine the price to vary from 10s. to hi. ?—So I read in 
the evidence. Indeed it is stated that when, by the presence of our cruisers, 
the dealers have been prevented from shipping them, having no food on shore, 
they have knocked out the brains of hundreds on the beach. 

6580. There would only have to be added to the price on the coast the cost 
of the transport ?—And the other item3 I have enumerated in my answer 6569. 

6581. Could that make up a total sum of anything like 45k, in your 
opinion ?—I think it might, considering the nature of the speculation. 

6582. Then under a perfectly free and uninterrupted trade, if the price of 
a slave were 5 1. on the coast of Africa, what do you imagine that he could be 
landed for on the coast of Brazil?—I really am quite unacquainted with the 
details of that trade; I would rather not give any evidence upon it, I think 
the difference between the price of slaves in Africa and in Brazil is explained 
by the mortality to which they are subjected on board the slavers, by being 
hunted about the coast by our cruisers, and by the other facts I have stated. 

They must enhance the value very much ; X do not think you can judge of the 
enhancement of the value by the mere fact of capture, but I think that you must 
judge of it by the mortality occasioned by the presence of our squadron. 

6583. In the case which I have put, that hunting about the coast would no. 
longer be an element in the charge ?—No, certainly not. 

6584. Mr .Gladstone.] But do you think that they would pack 500 slaves 
in a vessel of 120 tons ?—I do not think they would, and therefore the morta¬ 
lity would be much less; they would not buy the 500 slaves. They always buy 
now, not only the number which they want to import, but a certain number tor 
throw overboard during the passage. 

6585. Sir li. H. Inglis .] You hardly mean that they buy slaves for the pur¬ 
pose of throwing them overboard ?—For the purpose of replacing those who 
die and are thrown overboard; they calculate on a certain .number of deaths 
daring the passage, and they buy more than they know they shall land in 
Brazil to promote to death vacancies. 

6586. Mr. Gladstone.] But still, the form and character of the vessel being 
determined mainly by a reference to the character of the voyage to ■ be per¬ 
formed and to escaping the cruisers, do not you think, with respect to the 
number Btowed on board, that they stow that number out of which, even after 
allowing for the mortality, they shall get the greatest profit, and therefore that 
the extreme crowding is, upon the whole, profitable, even after deduction for 
the mortality, as compared with what another system of stowage would, be 
which should allow the slaves sufficient air, and light, and motion ?—I cannot 
conceive it myself. 

6587. Chairman.] Under the present system, disturbed as it is by the opera- 

tion of the suppressing squadron, that system is conducted with a view to the 
greatest amount of profit on the part of those who engage in it?—No doubt 
of it. . ■ 

6588. Mr, E. Denison.] If that were the system, and the motive, for the 
system, wouid not it assume that the article on the coast was a very.cheap and 
almost worthless article ?—It would, no doubt. 

^6589. Mr. Sitnecn.] Are yon aware of any combinations for the purpose of 
insurance, having taken, place among the slave importers in Brazil ?—l see in 
one of the latest despatches, which is published in the First Report of this Com¬ 
mittee, that one of our consuls- in the Brazils states, that the insurance com- ' 
panies have arranged that people shall invest veiy small sums of money in those 
. d'.53;. - 13 companies. 




many parts of this, country, but we have made very great progress, within 
the last few years; I think the only obstacle to that progress has been the want 
of labour and the want of capital. So far as my experience goes. I think 
we are in quite.as advanced a state as Cuba; I paid particular attention to 
that subject wheii X y?& in Ctiba, and I ; Cannot see that either in' their inodes 
of manufiidtufe or eidtivatioh they have the'advantage of us in any respect, 
tee report from'Consul Iimdigren, which has been sent over at the 1 request of 
the Colonial Office, respecting the cultivation and manufacture in Porto Rico,’ 
states that they are by no means so forward’ as thejr now are in the British - 
colonies, Vilueh We may infer fronrij lhe fact that tlfey aTe otily hdW adopting 
steam power, which has been in uSe in' out colonies for the last 25 yehrS, 

6602V Has riot some difeeliltyheen thrown in the way of the manufacture 
of sugar in the West Indies by'the 8Si§ar laws Of-tikis 'country j^-On account 
of the aitangfemept Of the 'flutieS If haa' been-our -interest to import brpwn 
sugar, not to clay it ; the diity oh clayed sugbr is the High duty. ' 

-■ '66o'3. r Mr. Gutdsfdite-] l<httedy do’you consider, that that'bas been -your 
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S1.3&V.j,Ezi\,' cary for; the- cultivation of West Indian property?—It;was bo. At the same 
u, . p " " time I ought to mention, in explanation of that fact, that in Berbice in 1838 

co Juno i8«8.' an d 1839 a great part of the cultivation consisted of coffee cultivation: when 
I was out there at the end of last year I found that every coffee estate in Berbice, 
without one single exception, had been abandoned; 43 coffee estates had been 
abandoned since I was there before, and the labourer's on those estates had been 
likewise taken to work on the sugar estates. 

6613. Does not the cultivation of an equal ar of ground for sugar require 
a greater amount of labour than for coffee ?—I think it would require a greater, 
amount of continuous labour, although during slavery I think the coffee estates 
had in proportion to their area quite as large a gang of people as the sugar 
estates. 

6614. Still you are of opinion that the amount of labour supplied in British 
Guiana was not sufficient for the demands of the proprietors?—The supply was 
still very uncertain, and the price at which labour could be obtained was cer¬ 
tainly much higher than the reduced value of produce made it advisable for 
the planters to give. 

6015. To what circumstance did you attribute the uncertainty qf which you 
speak?—Generally speaking, I think to the independent condition in which the 
labourers were placed: many of them having acquired land for themselves, and 
living in their own houses, at a distance from the estates, they worked or not, 
as it suited them; if they had any object in view, anything that they wished to 
purchase, or anything of that land, they would work for a week at a time, and 
then cease, having received their wages. 

6616. Had any considerable number of Africans been introduced into the 
colony between the periods of 1840 and 1847 ?—I think, considering the length 
of that period and the wants of the planters, that the, number introduced can 
hardly be called considerable; the exact amount has been laid before Parliament; 

I think as many as 2,000 or 3,000'African labourers have been introduced into 
Berbice during that period. 

. 6617., Do you know from what part of Africa they have been principally de¬ 
rived?—They have been derived in various ways; in the first place some of 
them were emigrants from Sierra Leone, some consisting of liberated Africans 
from the yard there, others of those who had been settled some time in the 
colony; then again, there were some who were brought direct from Rio, having 
been liberated on the coast of Brazil by the Mixed Commission at Rio, and sent 
direct to British Guiana; others came from St. Helena, where they had been 
liberated in the same manner, and a small proportion, to the amount of 200 or 
300 I think, came from the Kroo Coast. 

6918. Direct from the Kroo Coast?—Some of them through Sierra Leone, but 
in one instance, direct from the Kroo Coast. ' 

6619. Had any number arrived direct from the Kroo Coast?—Last year. : 
the month of June, I think 108 Kroomen arrived from the Kroo Coast direct, in 
a ship palled the “ Prince Regent;” but that was a transaction which took 
place without the permission of the Home Government, and therefore could not 
be repeated. The particulars are contained in a letter whioh was sent to Lord 
Grey, and I have his Lordship’s answer acknowledging the receipt of that com¬ 
munication, and hoping that a recurrence of such a measure would not be again 
resorted to. 

. 6620. On what grounds did Lord Grey object to the repetition of such a 
measure?—I think he considered that all emigration from the Kroo Coast, in the 
present state of our relations with foreign powers as to the slave trade, ought 
to be conducted under the supervision of Government, and the West Indian 
body have always been, quite willing that it should be so. The circumstances 
connected with this attempt of the “ Prince Regent” were, that the caplain 
had been-to St. Helena to get emigrants, had been disappointed in getting any 
there, and he.made a-short trip to the Kroo Coast, where he found that they were' 
quite ready to embark. He was overhauled and examined' by one of Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s vessels on. the station; and they found that the people were going ‘of their 
own accord, and therefore did not stop them. He went to Berbice and' landed 
these people; some of them got placed upon an estate belonging to me. 

; £621. Then the objection. of the British'Government was rather on account 
ot the jealousy, which such a transaction might inspire -among foreign nations, 1 
than an objection taken omthe grouud that this was cartying oa the slav'e trddc 
•y. • ' . ■. under 
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under, another name ?- -I think that that could have been the only objection’ H. Barfly, Emj. 
because there was no doubt that the people went of their free accord, and that 'ho¬ 
tkey had .been inspected by one of the cruisers on the coast. “ T“ 

6622. Can you give the Committee any information with rtepect to the actual 20 Jun:> 
condition and feeling of the immigrants when they arrived in the West Indies; 
the condition and feeling of those Africans of whom we have spoken ?—I think 
their feeling, as far as I could ascertain it.(and I was very anxious to ascertain 
what it was), was that of extreme satisfaction with the change of their condition. 

,6623. Do you give that answer in relation to the liberated Africans or to the 
Kroomen, or do you apply it to both parties?—I apply it to both parties; I 
had ample opportunilies of ascertaining the feelings of both parties, as immi¬ 
grants had been on my estate for some time before my arrival. 

6624. Did you take any pains to acquire satisfactory information with respect 
to their feelings ?,—I took all the pains that I could, and 1 conversed with them 
as far as the imperfect knowledge which they had of the English language 
would permit me. With the Kroomen I had a good deal of intercourse, be¬ 
cause I found that some of them could speak English perfectly. 

6625. Did you find that there was a general expression of satisfaction at their 
change of condition ?—They never seemed to consider that there could be any 
question as to the great benefits which they were enjoying from .the change; 
all their anxiety was that their countrymen should be enabled to participate in 
those benefits. 

6626. Did you find that feeling general amongst those people ?— I think it 
was, decidedly; and I had an opportunity,of seeing that feeling evinced under 
very unfavourable circumstances for its display; it was at the time when I 
attempted to reduce the wages on my estate, and especially to reduce the wages 
of those immigrants; that was a time when, if at any time, they would have 
expressed dissatisfaction and a wish to be taken back to Africa. So far from 
that being the case, when some of the African youths, who seemed rather hot 
headed, threatened that they would sit down and do no work if the rate of 
wages was to be lowered, I said, “ Very well, then I shall apply to the governor 
for permission to send you back to Africa; ” that threat had the immediate 
effect of making them turn out to work at the reduced rate of wages; and 
they and the Kroomen have been the only people almost who have performed 
tjie work of the estate during the last four or five months, 

6627. What reduction did you propose to make in the rate of their wages ?— 

1 proposed to reduce the rate per task, which during the apprenticeship was per¬ 
formed in .7 J hours, from 1 s. id., which is a Dutch guilder, to 1 s. ; it was a re¬ 
duction of about 20 per cent. 1, 

,, 6628. And they universally submitted to that reduction of wages rather than 
encounter the alternative of being sent back to Africa?—That threat had cer¬ 
tainly some effect in making them take it, but I do not think that there would 
have been any difficulty in their coming into it without, although great influence 
was used by the .Creole population to prevent their accepting the lower rate of 
wages. .:. 

, 6629. You had no doubt at all that the prevailing feeling amongst those Afri¬ 
can immigrants waB that they had received a great boon by being placed in the 
IVest,Indies?—None; I had the most distinct declarations on that subject from 
the most intelligent of them. The head man of the Kroomen, whose name was 
Tom Freeman as I think he called himself, assured me that if ships were allowed 
to pass freely backwards and forwards between the West Indies and the Kroo 
Coast, .as . many people would come from the Kroo Coast as would cut all the 
caries in the colony. . 

,.6630. Sir/?. H.Inglis.] Will you have the goodness to state to the Com¬ 
mittee whether you formed, or whether you know that others formed, buy cal¬ 
culation as to the number of persons so required for such duty ?—It would be 
rather difficult to form a correct estimate, but it certainly would amount to a 
good many, thousands; • I should say 10,000 or 20,000 people. 

6(131. Chairman .] But I presuirie that the Krooman himself not being a very 
good judge of numbers: generally, or of the exigencies of the colony, would 
scarcely ba able .to come to a correct judgment upon such a subject?—That was 
tbe information furnished to. me by the most intelligent among the Kroomen 
{hatI. could meet, with, and it was perhaps the way in which he could better 
jridge of numbers than any other which I could put to him; he linew the num- 
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l::st answer but one, that the Government had to contend against a prejudice in 
respect to .the removal of Africans from theii 1 own country to be labourers in the 
West Indies.. Will yon state to this Committee whether there fore not a pritni 
facid ease which would have justified such prejudice on the part of the people of 
this country; namely, whether the parties to be removed did not come from the 
same regions which not only furnished slaves to England formerly, but were at 
thejnoment furnishing slaves to Brazil and to Cuba?—I spoke of the prejudice 
as existing not only with regard to African emigration but to all emigration, and 
therefore Ido not think that the objection of the slave trade still going on from 
Africa, could have been the sole cause of that prejudice which I think did exist 
in the minds of the people then against emigration generally. 

. 6683. Was there not a general understanding that no black man could be 
removed from Africa, a Krooman always excepted, even if the Krooman be an 
exception, for whom the person importing him into the western world had not 
to pay a head-money to some chief or king ?—There may have been an impres¬ 
sion of that kind, but I think that it was an impression adopted without due' 
inquiry upon the subject, and I do not think that it is consistent with the real 
state of the caee, so far as 1 am informed. 

6684, With respect to the Coolies, are you. not aware that they also were 
supposed by numbers in this country to be scarcely free agents, in the sense in - 
which those of. our own countrymen who might go to Australia, or to Canada, ■ 
as emigrants would be described to be ?—That is exactly the prejudice on the- 
subject which I allude to, and I think I cannot give a better elucidation of it 
than by reading an extract from a speech delivered by a missionary who was in : 
Berbice. during the time of the Coolie immigration, and who, I believe, has on 
all occasions been one of the opponents of immigration. That speech was: 
delivered on the 22d of May, in the present year, at a meeting of the Anti- ■ 
Slavery Society in London ; it was by the Rev. J. Waddington, late of Berbice. 
He was describing thedifferent experiments that had been made in immigration ; 
and he was showing how, according to his own idea, they had all failed. 
He states, with regard to Coolies, “ In Berbice the Coolies first imported 
were treated with kindness ; indeed they had- many- indulgences, for it was 1 
hoped that they would be induced by this treatment to make most favourable 
representations of Guiana to their countrymen on their return to India, and 
that thus multitudes of Coolies would be induced to flock to the West Indies. 
I have often heard the planters say that they never could afford to pay their 
labourers generally, as,they. paid these Coolies.” Now I think it-will be in the 
recollection of every Member of the Committee that statements the very oppo- 
site,of these were made as to the nature of that Coolie immigration,- and that 
it was stopped by the clamour which was raised against it in this country, 1 upon 
the grounds that the. Coolies were Ill-treated, and that they received very 
-insufficient wages. 

668.5. In reference to labour, the Committee understand that -you have stated 
that a labourer could purchase for 1 1., in the colony of Guiana, land which was 
capable of eupplying. himself and his. family with all needful food for one year. 
If such be the ease, does not such fact prove most conclusively that it would be 
hopeless to expect free labour, for sugar cultivation in a- tropical climate, where 
free labour employed by the party himself can supply all his wants- for such- an 1 
outlay ?—I think that 1 stated that that was the case under the existing Govern- - 
: ment regulations with regard to the Crown lands, butl complained-of those re-- 
gulations; and 1 think that they are susceptible of very great improvement. I 
think also that the low.price of land, and the facility with which the labourer can 
obtain the means of purchasing land, depend very much upon the amount of 
population in the conntry. If you had a larger population, those evils would not 
exist.ip the same degree. 

' .. 66,86. , Under any circumstances, where an individual can raise the supply of 
his physical wants, and those of his family from one acre,- and the price of that- 
acre is no more than 1 /., is it possible to hope that he will be induced to engage 
in any labour for any price wnich ordinarily returns [I profit to the planter ?—If 
he is a mere, savage, and. cares about nothing but supplying himself with feed, -he’ 
certainly will have no inducement to labour;-but 1-think, if you g.ve- him a J 
higher incentive, and if he has other wants beyond {he mere wants-of-the body,- 
you may rely upon his engaging in labour for higher-wages.. 

: 6687. Could those Coolies wlio.were imported, in any large proportion, if in- 
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any proportion at all,- either read or write f—Some of them could read and write 
in their own languages, but not any large proportion of them, ! believe. 

6688. - Generally. speaking, then, they were persons who lopked to the mere 
physical comfort of. their, existence, without reference to any higher objects ?— 
The Coolies certainly had no ideas,.! thin!:, of -any. higher civilization than that 
of mere food and clothing. 

6689. In such a .state of tilings it would.he ir, vain to expect that the planters 
in Her Majesty's possessions-could; compete, successfully against the products of 
slave labour in other colonies?—Unless pains were taken to give the Coolies 
higher motives than those, of merely supplying themselves with food. 1 think !? 
they were placed under proper regulations on their.first arrival; and they 'Were 
to a certain extent civilized, they would have those higher motives; they would 
acquire a taste for certain of the luxuries of life, which the negro population 

. 6690.. Did you refer to the negro population.as those who purchased land from 
the Government at. 1 ?. an acre, or to the. Coolies, or to both ? —To the negro 
population, solely; except in one or two instances of the first Coolies who came to 
my estate in Berbice, I think there have been no instances of Coolies purchasing 
land. Those Coolies, however,, that either married Creole women ; or formed 
some ties which kept them in the.country, one or two.of. them came to see me 
during my Toccnt.visit, and wished me to. come.and look at their houses' and 
their hind, ... - a • <:■;-. i — ■ 

6691. You would wish the Committee however;generally speaking, to under-- 
stand that,.unless the system of. administration. is changed in the colony, the' 

E ower of.possessing,-independently, land capable of sustaining a labourer and 
is.familyq if not, as.in, a. former; answer, you stated 16 persons, would itself be 
such ..a d rawhack to. the planter procuring free labour for sugar cultivation, that 
snch.,planter could .not compete successfully against slave labour, employed in 
such.cultivation ?—I do not see that it would signify, to the planter liow many 
people there were residing on their own lantl; the only question he has to look 
to is, whether .he can getdthe labour of,a sufficient number of those-people cheap 
enou"|h. to grow his sugar; it would certainly, be an advantage to liirn tlie more 
people there .were in that way, provided. they would .only give him.a portion of 
their labour. : . ■ ~ 

. 6692. Do. you find that people in tropical countries are willing to undertake' 
hard, labour when for slight labour they can procure the physical necessaries of 
life?—1 think it.all depends very .much,upon the position in which they happen 
to.be placed, and upon the degree of education which they possess. I have seeu- 
even Europeans perform very haTd labour-in the tropics, and perform it very 
cheerfully ; 1 havealso:seen the Madeira people do so; the only objection with 
them is; that they .work.themselves.to death in acliroatewhieh bnot well suited 1 
for them. . . : 

■ 6693. .By “ Madeira people,” you mean those .subjects of ; the Grown of Por¬ 
tugal who have emigrated.to the West Indies ?—1 do. 

.6694. Anti who are described asVPortuguese.in the.evidence before the Sugar- 
and .Coffee,Planting Committee.?-,—Yes. • . *•./ 

6695. .Sir E. .Su.rton.] Can. you tell us how many immigrants have -been 
imported into BritiskGuiuna altogether ;—I have not the exact statement with 
me; .but I think altogether about.40,000diave.been ;imported siuce 1838. ; An- 
exact Return has.beec laidbeforethe House of,Commons; but 1 have not it with 

6’5o6, The African immigrants form, a very small proportion of the number? 
-—-A, very small proportion. 

:.66,97>. .By.far the greatest muinber have been Coolies The htTgest number,' 
I think, , have been Coolies; 1 think 13,000 or 14,000. Coolies; and tbeii the' 
Madejnrp^O; or- Portuguese ; a great.many have been .also negroes from other 
cplonies.; jit; is.a .circulation of labour, backwards and forwards. . W. 

6698. .Are not the 40,000 independent of that?—No.'? . . . 

6699- I imagine fhat.at preset! t that ,is the most valuable-immigration which 
you Jiavp ?—Yes; I think decidedly the Barbadians are the most valuable class 
«f immigrants, but considerable obstacles .are still. placed in^ihs way sf'their 
Ipavitig Barbadoes. ■ 

6700. Chairman.] By the local government r—By the local government', 
.tjlere, qnd therefore no great number of them come at present; When it was 

. wished 



i on your estates?—X have a few on one of 
nxious to employ them from the experience 
that though their labour was at a low price, 
inefficient. 
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British Guiana by the quantity of the work 
as not able to perform the same extent of 
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ive not the same stimulus to exertion, which they had at first; but aa long ns 
they have any artificial wants at all they certainly will continue to do some 
labour oh the estates, and they will do. the more, labour the lower the wages are. 
There' is ho doubt that the rising generation of the negroes are more educated 
than their fathers were; that ia,the result of education which, has been going 
on for many -years past; and at the present, moment a great deal is.doue in the 
way of education.. . .., .... 

6719. Chairman .] You have Bpoken of luxuries; da you consider.. clothes 
luxuries r —l think that the kind of clothes which the.negroes generally.acquire 
must be.looked oh certainly as>luxuries. In.that olimate clothing 13..not an 
article of first necessity ; it is hardly, necessary. 

6720. Does not the negro still.require covering in the West Indies, as a pro¬ 
tection against cold ?—He requires certain clothing, probably, during the time 
that he is working, and he uses.very much the same kind of cluthing-that used 
to be. furnished to him ap a slave, which ia warm, clothing.; but, on. other 
(locations, when. he. is at liberty, especially on Sundays, and. holidays^ he .wears 
a very superion description of clothing to. that used by the. peasantry. of any 
other country. 

. 6721. Mr. Gladstone.'] What is the lowest state o.f .the thermometer, in British 
Guiana?*—It ,ia generally, about fco"-, l.tbbak;, hi British, Guiana, the< range of 
the thermometer ia very, equable indeed;.! spppoee.it seldonk varies TO 0 ;; but 
the. constitution of . the/ negro, I. thinks can, stand a much greater heat than 
that. 

6722. Chairman*'] Will you give some definite notion, of. whaS,is.meantby 
“luxuries”?—I think the best description which can. be, given, of luxuries,; in 
the way- of dress, will he gathered, from considering the way tin whicha pegro 
congregation at. church appears. LthiDkyouvsiU, findtbata, great.uUmber of 
the women; who are field, tabourets appear- ab efeursbin blueisillt ,ori .psah silk 
bonnets, parasols, and muslin dresaea-wiyli frills upon theta ; tlmktbeimee, most 
of them, appear in broadcloth ooats. with brass, buttons, or something Binart, 
and all kmds or fancy waismoatafwbicherc .sexit. out io.latge,quantities from 
thi»countfy),bqots,at:d; everything of, that kind. ; .. . ,, 

672 S- Then do you . consider, that there is a greater desite amoogsk tbe negroes 
to obtain those gaudy dresses than amongst the European peasantry, WYes* I 
■thicket they, have in the first instance formed; a, taste.for these; luxuries, and , 
■that they would, be more, unwilling, to. do-without -them. thorn, any European 
peasantry. . • I 

• 6704, ‘Can they obtain.tbom- omamoota], dresses,, or. <lre3:«s.o?;anj> kjadi-hy 
working, upon Che little, pptohiii of ground-otwhichyon haye epefetu-?—-He,; Ido 
not think they gasi, because, thedetaand for/the priiyariona .whie& $Wy?gt»w open 
-those gcoupia ie-Smited.;, they, meetly, raise,produce 4aaughe&J!) titamselKes; and 
; tlfe ■dmrisgd',.;thecsfbre^ioidj!.existit among the.wltitejpop'ujgticmi .which ia very 
small, consequently they get very little money by the onitivatioa of their,mm 
‘ ' 1 • • ’ gymmds 
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of moat .of those people having been recently liberated from the hold of a 3laver, 
where their conetitutiono had become .very much debilitated, ond having been 
transferred very.quickly from the African yard et Sierra Leone to undertake 
another voyage ; I think it very possible that that may hnvo.jed lb it. 

6755. Was not that certainly the case with- regard to a number of Africans 

who were carried from Sierra Leone by the “ Growler’' ?—1 believe tberd is no 
doubt of it. . 

6756. The statement of all parties was, that those Africa? 0 v/ero afflicted with 

dysentery at the time .they were received on board, and that the deaths occurring 
were in consequence of that dysentery. . Are you disposed to explain m that 
manner the loss of. life which has lately taken place in regard to the number 
conveyed; are you of opinion that that will afford an explanation of the fact ?— 
I think that that is the explanation really of the fact, because in other instances - 
of emigration from other points of the coast of Africa, there has been no loss of 
life. 1 see with regard to the Kroomon, of whom l was speaking, who cutrie in 
the “Prince Regent,” the account given of them is, “the f Prince Regent ’ 
arrived here ” (that is Berbice), “ on the 18th, direct from the Kroo coast, with 
108 passengers of the Xfrop and Fish tribes, a very fine looking lot of people, all 
in excellent health, and without a single casualty having occurred, to them on 
the passage.” I believe that that generally was the case before the emigration 
was made to consist entirely of liberated Africans, 1 

6757. You think that if the emigration consisted of parties who embarked 
from the coast of Africa of their own free will, those casualties would not occur to 
the same extent?—I do not think that there is anything in the passage itself 
which should lead to those casualties, if proper precautions were taken. . 

6758. At all events, you do: not, think that it would he a sufficient objection 

to, the proposed plan ot supplying, the West Indies with labour, that a certain 
number of Africans have perished under the circumstances in which they have 
been embarked on board the emigrant ships whicli are now permitted to ply ?—- 
I think it would be just as reasonable to say that no more emigration should take 
place from Ireland to the North American plantations, because great mortality 
occurred last year. The thing is, I think, to guard against the recurrence of 
a misfortune of that kind, if it is to be guarded against, but not to stop the 
emigration. . 

6759- You do not think that it is a necessary incident to the emigration ?~a 
Not at all. I feel convinced, on the contrary, that it must have arisen front some 
of those causes which I have mentioned. ■ 

6760. We were speaking of the circumstances under 1 which the West Indian 

planters might be enabled to continue the cultivation of their property. Do 
you think if foil time were allowed to the planters to conform to the change 1 of 
circumstances in which they will be placed before theyare brought into equal 
competition with Cuba and Brazil, and if the channels of emigration were freely 
thrown open to the West Indies, that under such circumstances the West Indies 
would he enabled to compete with those countries in the production of sugar?— 
I ravself entertain no doubt of it, especially as regards the colony with which I 
anf best acquainted, that is, British Guiana, ana also the colony of Trinidad; 
I cannot speak with so much certainty as to Jamaica, for I have not bfeen there 
for eight or nine years, and I think that the, state of that island is Worse even 
than of others. , 

6761. Do you think that any fiscal arrangements would 5 enable the West 
Indies to enter into such a competition; if the channels for emigration were not 
freely thrown open to (hem ?—No, I think that all protection would be utterly 
useless unless' the time during which it is afforded is usefully occupied in placing 
the West' Indies’ in a better position 1 with regard'to the demand for labour, 

6762. ' You think that that is an' essential ’element to the restoration of the 
prosperity of the West Indies?—I think it is.’ ' 

6763. A Committee of, the House of Commons: appear to have recommended 

the.imposition of a differential duty,of 10.r..po;BriJi!8n. plantslie®;8ng9Ti and, the 
sugar of other countries. Would not such a differential . dniy stimulate , pros 
duction ia the'East Indies.?—It would; no doubt,, have, theeffectoS .sustaining 
the. production of the East Indies, which; otherwise would greatly fall, off* 
I do, not think it would atimulate fresh .production if it. were onlyfor a limited 
psr&Tcl,: -3.. , 

' ,i 6/64. There 



rather opposing and' thwarting the free will of that people than in any degree 
assisting in their- freedom ?—I must speak with some hesitation as to anything 
connected' - with the coast of Africa, because X have no further knowledge’ of 
that'coast than-any Member of the-Committee; but from all the inquiries 
which l 1 have made’ it appears to me that that is very much the case, and 
that negotiations with the chiefs might be very easily carried out to permit 
thfe-people hi emigrate if they were so disposed^ 

6j72j <i7&rtman.] 'Then the .only question which remains is, the internal' 
slave trade of'Africa?—That is the objection, which is started to such a mode of 
proceeding. ' > ... 

. 6773. Would' not the best way of stopping that species of slave, trade be, to 
render it unprofi table t— I think that .that is the real cure. 

. §7,74r..S3r •?.; How would. you, reader it i!’’BroStoble.r—I suppose 

thRf,,tijp.«jly.wn».<jf. renqering!the slave trade unprofitable is, to undersell,the 
productions of slave labour; out I do not wish to express any very, sanguine 
opiofgnyis to dj^pcssilnlity ofi doing thotfbr. some,time tocome. ’’ •> 

6 7 75; .tEisfratasi] Bat iflabourers could be freely embarked without any pay- 
rhent nfc.pjjb.op witha very smnU paymenfc, from the coast of Africa, would parties 
nrsdrathosacfeoiijistanceSj heing: enabled to get free labour for little more than. 

o£ shares! r Theqoestioa relates, to thafcternalEUiYB trade of Africa in cou- 
nerioa wilfoThtr,importation. of;labour, into; the West Indies;. supposing free 
lanonEffiEEtlite ®hfcafesdt&r;Htlle or-fornn thing, would- parties-obtain; labour, 
h? gisingrtobighim price fheit decidedly not; I do notAhink that there) 

woaH'fbsiBnyrdaEgei .«fitheiB pnrchgsingpeople; certainly.net-if thbycould: 
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6785. Sir E. Buxton.] But do you t hink that your condition; in a foreign, 
country ia at all similar to the condition of those people in their, own. land?— 
No, I do not know that it ia, but I think that the comparison ia true* to a 
certain extent, that the nature of the payment is something similar, 

6786. Ia it not the fact that there ia a sort of slavery existing'in almost' 
every country in Africa except in British colonies?—I think that it ia a quea-.. 
tion whether it is a sort of slavery, or whether it is. a feudal system.; I think* 
from all the inquiries which I have made that it seems rather to he.some kuidl 
of feudal system, not very dissimilar to that which existed in ourHighland3 
100 years ago. 

6787. Can you direct us to where we can find such information?—I think' 
that a great , deal of the information which was given before ; the ^Committee in 
1842 tends, to.show that. There has been a great deal of correspondence ; I 
hold.in my hand four or fivevery long despatches from the Goveraor/of British 
Guiana, detailing .an account of the visits of persons who. had gone to the Kroo 
coast for the purpose of getting emigrants; I think it results-from that-that 
the:authority of the chiefs, or. headmen, which, they talkiofj; seems to. be 
something of .that nature. .1 think also that I can - corroborate ftiiei'statement 
that ! have, made, by .tho evid.ence .which.1 have . myself, obtaiued' -frorii; Kroo- 
men m the West.Indies... I put>evejalquestiona;to:the Kjroo'man ofcwheba V 









the -Blue Book which has been recently published. 

6792. Out of those five voyages you are probably, if you have seen that 
statement,'aware that a very large mortality took place in four. Are you aware 
that the total number of deaths in the “ Growler ” ,on the first voyage was 20", 
on the Second voyage, 46; in the ‘‘Amity Hall ’’ 37'.; the “Morayshire” 5; and 
the “Arabian ” 22; and that the total mortality was 8 per cent.?—1 have no 
reason to doubt the truth of that statement. : 

6793. Chairman .] Do you happen to know, the fact whether those ships had 
all of them liberated Africans embarked on board r—The whole of them were 
entirely loaded with liberated Africans. 

6794. : Sir And probably in any future emigration of that sort a 

considerable mortality is to be expected?—I hope not; I think that precautions 
may be taken'; . I see that Lord Harris has written home making suggestions to 
the Home Government, and making, I think, what may be called complaints of 
the conduct of the authorities at Sierra Leone on the occasion, and that those 
complaints ought to be investigated. ■ 

6795. Lord Harrs recommends that under present circumstances immigration 
should cease into the colonies ?—That is my own view under present circum- 

6796. You agree with him in that opinion. He also recommends that in case 
ishihigration is conducted' at ally it should be conducted by the planters who 
wish for immigrants themselves at their own expense,.. and that they should 
be located' on their plantations.■ . Do you. agree. with him in that opinion ?— 
Yes; I think'that that Would be the natural course of immigration.; If I find 
mysSlf .unable toearryonthe cultivation of 1 my estate, from want, of labour, I 
think.'he natural course' seems tu be. that I should be. permitted to. enter into 
sucbarrimgementB.fta may be mutually advantageous with free labourers an any 
'part of theweridi and'take.them to myectate under engagement:to catry pn 
theeultivation. . t thinkthatthe principle.Upon which immigrdtionfcas hitherto 
been conducted in the coloidjeS is ;a, departurefromithenalumcmurseof things; 
it is thrcvriug thelsupply of iabouE upon the'fiovfirnmeutv'whp are. not the best 
judge? either of'the demand or of themode of procuring or managing the people. 

6797. Are you'aware howmuehhaa been spent in. BritiahGuiana forimpp- 

granon?—A vesy iarge sum. haa been spent, especiaUyforCooliesmmigrnticiu. 
I should tMuk that altogether between 200,001) l. and.309,Gt(0 i. have.certainly 
beetf-spent-' 0 

: 6798;'And probably -the XJavermuent is stiH likely'to incur ,a much>larger 
expense to. return thelCcolies totheir own. country ?-rr-The expeuEa will not he 
60 large; tmt^here.^iB lie a nonolderable -expensefinepetsd: in ■ canryirig back 
-tbbsepeople to tfeeir own .country. '-1 think,howevefj^iatljiunigration hitherto 

n.53- O * . has 
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6817. Chairman .] YOU have, I believe, been concerned in conveying emi- 
granta from the coast of Africa to the WTe3t Indies ?-—Yes.- 

6818. On what,-occasions?—From British Guiana; I chartered my chip to 
Sierra Leone for the purpose of conveying emigrants to Berbice in the early part 
of.the year 1846; two Voyages which occupied me the 12 months. 

. 681 g..-Mr. Barkly .] You did-not go from-this country then; you were taken 
up in .the West Indies to go to Africa and back ?—Yes. 

6S2oj ' Chairman. 7 ] You chartered your sliip for that purpose?—I chartered my 
ship with some four merchants in Berbice. : 

.0821.: Merchants or planters?—Merchants and planters,both. 

- 6822: Did yon, in accordance with-that charter, proceed to the coast of Africa ? 
—Immediately.. • 

C823. To what part?—To Sierra Leone. 

6824. Did:you obtain sufficient emigrants to load your ship?-—I completed 
the quantity which I -was allowed to take by Government. 

6825. What was the eize of your Ship?—Four-hundred and, thirteen tons, 

6826. What amount of negroes were you permitted to take-in that ship?— 
Two hundred and fifty-nine,-including adults and children; -about-half.of them 
were adults. 

6827.,. Were there any-women?—Yes. , 

6828. How-many women ?—About 16 per cent. • ■ 

6829. Was any proportion of females to males required by the Government? 
—No. 

. 6830.- That was left-entirely-toyour.own discretion?—Not to my own discre¬ 
tion to the 1 Commissioners- in the'port: there were not; more-females in -the 
Queen’s yard that were eligible to go. 

6831. .Were all those parties what are called liberated Africans?—The whole 
of them. ■ 

.6832, They were taken from what is called the yard?—The Queen’s yard; a 
sort-of-barrack, . : - 

-6833: How-Tong had they been -there ?rn-About-twp months.-, 

68341 In-what-condition were they in respect; of - health when you - embarked 
them?—Very good indeed. : - 

..6835. Did you-meetiwith any casualties in the course ,of-that.yoyage?^-None 
of any moment.' ■ -- 

6836. In the first voyage, how many casualties did you meet with ?-—Nothing 
worth-naming;.we had rather-ia -longrpassage, from Tight winds and- palms, 
and.-getting-off the.coastiin(squallyiweather;iwhioh detained-uSif'bdnt 15-days- 


6837. How many.deatj!B;hadyou?—Orily-three. . . - ,, , ■■ ' 

6838: What was theilerigth of the voyageErr-Thirtyffive days.. - ' 

6839; And you landed-all your emigrants, with the-exception of three, in Bev- 
bice?—Yes. . - -.- . ■■■■■■■ ■ 

- 68401-Had-you. occasion to-see anything, of those people-'after -they were 

landed?~Yes. * - ■- 

6841; Did they express any dissatisfaction at-their change of condition ?— 
None whatever. 

- 6842. On the contrary, did-they express- satisfaction?—-They-were perfectly 

satisfied; - - -; (v y - 

-6843.-:Were theydmmediately engaged-as labourersiT^Immedia^y,;^ . .' - 
-. ,6844: Had you any-opportiraity ofiseeing them after-they had been engaged ? 
—I saw them about ai fortnight-after they .were engaged;, I-saw-several.of, them 
who-came into-town. .. ■ v-. 

6845. Did you understand that they had conducted themselves with attention 
to their duties, and thatthey had given satisfaction to their, employers ?-~Ii heard 
•nothing-to-thocontrary. -' 

. -6846. - Have you any xeason-to suppose that -they had/ given-dissatisfaction ?— 
None whatever-;- on the contrary;.-they iwere-in-the-stdre of-Messrs. Laing,' too 
brothers^ and -they/appeared to -be so. well; satisfied; -that,- they’-.msde the- remark 
to mp, that they should be very glad indeed to get their matties, aa-#}.oy-,qa!?ed 
them, to the colony;, their friends and relatives from Africa down to the colony. 

• ‘ 6847,’They 
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6847. They considered, in fact, that the change in life had been.highly ad- 

vantngeoaa.fp,themselves?—-Very .much so, • • •. 

6848. Did., they look forward to returning to Africa ?•—-That I did, ,u.Qt utoer- , 0 “ 

tain from them. _ • ■ 4 

, 6849.; From what part,of. the coast had the. greater, proportion of those people 
been taken hr-Some of them had, bean, taken frpra.the Mozambique .coast, brought 
down from the. Mozambique channel. ,. , 

6850. And carried to Sierra Leone ?—Yea. 

6851. And the others ?—There .were pome, brought from the : Pight of Benin, 
near the Equator. 

• 6852.;There, was;a general cargo, -in fact;?—Yes; between the, K.rop, Coast 

and the Equator. ; 

6853. Y/ith,respect to the.Second voyage, did you return.from Berbice a 
second time to the. coast-of Africa during that. yearr—Yes. ._ 

6854. Did .you. return, to Sierra Leone b-r.Direct; to SipWW Lepne, by., toe 
same party who chartered me for the first voyage. 

1:6855.,Were you .enabled ito fill your ship, with the .samp, facility ?—Not quite 
sowe were detained longei'toanil.expected,we should be. 

6856. . How,longpvere you .detained?—We were detained ,n month. 

6857. From what cause were you detained ?—There .were very few in the 
yard,,and:those.that were in the yard were- in a very.eickly, state.. •. 

. 6858. ; Were there a sufficient number in the yard ?—Not a sufficient number.. 

6859.. And the, number that were there were in a state. of. bad health Ir^Not 
in'a,good state of health, 

6860. Were the, emigrants .which you, ultimately .took on board, in. p good 
state cf health r-rYery good. 

• 6861. What was the result of that voyage ?—We lost four. 

1 ,68.6s< Jfpw.many-hadyon?™-Two ihundved-.and .twenty-three;.,not quite so 
many ns. on the first.voyage. .’ 

6863. , And you landed all except,four ?-t^AU except four. 

. 68.64, Pf the 223 how many, were females ?—Eleven per cent., the second 

voyage; : • . - 

6865. Earl of Lincoln.] Is it not very unusual for a slave ship to, have such 
a proportion of females on board ?—Sometimes; it entirely depends on, circum¬ 
stances, whether there ,are many females, in. the barraco.ons; if there are, they 
send,them off;.it,is chance, entirely. 

686(5. In. conveying the number, of females was it your object .to take : aa 
many females as you,could procure;?f-There were not more in,a proper state 
of health .to-embark. • • _ 

,.;6867, Phairmati.] ,-Ypu;wpuld,have..taken .more.if you could ?,-—We would 
bayettaken more; there, was wo.,obj e cto >n 'P n ;to° part of, the Government to 
•allow, the ship to.take 20 per cent. 

,6868. Earl of Lincoln.] Would it have been the desire of the Government 
that you .£bould ‘haye a greafer, proportion of;females, th.an.16 or:2p.per cent., 
ifpos3ibla?T-Not more,than26,per cent. • ... -. 

6869. Chairman,] Not on.tbepart of the Government?—I .think we were 
.9bliged ! .to i .t^e^Q ; pe?icent.,iftheyj:ould,bpprpcui^,4,wHbo,ut,anyieferaice i to 

f^fegt«ioie.«r.pjpt};Jt we? very, seldom, toat.YP; could get,.so ,many. ,Fer,m- 
ibptqe, ftpmsiPeBgeAd.tQpk.iCpplie 3 , >and,fromiBetoice,.,and .there,,the, Governor 
of India compelied me to$ike issper cent.,of females. -.. ^ 

y ! pu, ) had;no,,instiructjo,n3 from,, yfflt .employee - 111 
BeybLre.as,to.obtmmp&APy ,limited PtopoedpmofjWPtoeh^K 011 ®* ' _ 

; ^?7ikl.^^wn^a33;:Wftto.fto3.e ! einigwmta,wel!|Cfmd! 1 ctod,onhoardlrr®?eeed- 

ingly.well indeed..... • ■: ■- ^ 1 - 

:6872-®ad.,you!Emy.tmuhle;dr.difficol! ; y^r*rN9ne,whetover. 

,6873; iWerOitheyiander,mb,direcdon ; pf' d beadrman.PrTiNpne. 

' i eSy^^You'conBiuerthatAphweBWbeyei been the.; proper, number which yoar 

.ship.,cppid,'carry;?rw 1 Ye3-;i .<■■■ • ; 

, 6S75, -Why. did; not ypu. complete, the number ,on ,the..secondoccasipn,{-rrTBe- 
cauac, there were not more to take. . ; , - • • '■ ■/ ■’ 

,6876,: Where J-trrJProgi.the-Queen’s yard,-we.could, pot pyqpnre.more.,. 

;; v.687'7., Were^oju, npt, ippnrjitted^toiObtain them frem-to? lesident.hlnck popu- 
llptian,of,Sierra.Leonq,r-rTrYes,.. , _ . 

,. ,'6878;. Jiid, ypu, attempt, tp. procure ,aov ?—We.di.d ; yon.geta.certoin number 
- ; ;d.53. r : 03 upon 
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"upohyoiifflisi;' for’leaving the eoh%, a<id „he lime a. live.) tor Hiem to 
JT .'itawj-to . Jeuve, if they^get a little advance’ from ‘the-merchant -to-whom the chip is 
' Tiin'itrjg 'pdiiiSigB'edl-they-geaewlly lilte to plny-trioko,“and-'get''away juat before the .hip 
' 3 is storting. 1 • •■■■■ - . ■■ 

• ■ <58792 Viscount Bmckkrf.] The females; as' well- ns' tbe ‘males; 'had- nil been 

■'takenfrdmeaptiiredve£3e]&?--’Yes,-they were a!i captured negroes.. 1 ■■ 

6880. Chairman.] What was the result’of that'cargo; did you see them 

landed at Berbice ?—Yes.. : ‘ •• . 

•' •688i:‘ And immediately engaged ?—Immediately. • ■ . 

6882. Did you observe the same satisfaction on the part of the emigrants in 
regard to- their’cbange of condition r—Yes; I saw- several more of them, be- 
-Cause I was detained much longer in Berbice. : 

J 6883. And you Saw ho circumstance which -led you to doufat-that they were 
much better off, and that they were aware they were much better off thfiaif 
-they had been liift in Africa ?—They all appeared to me to -be perfectly-satisfied 
that their condition was very much improved. -■ > - 

: 6884:- Was the-contrast which they instituted a contrast between 'their then 
position and the condition they had been in in 1 Sierra Leone, or between their 
condition in the'We3t Indies'and in their native country ?—They were very 
'much better, I should bay. . - • - • • " 

<>885. But did you understand that they made the comparison between their 
state in those two cases?—They remarked that they were much'better fed, and 
: they-got mdney toihuy them good clothes, that appeared to he' the great object 
that they were Ipoking at, getting money to buy them nice clothes; they bought 
-them in’iny presence-at two orthree of the stores in-the town, and they appeared 
to be quite satisfied to think that they were enabled to do so from their little 
earnings. \ 

■'' 6886. : Yoii did not learn that they had wandered about the country and fixed 
themselves as independent settlers?—No, I beard-nothing of-that; my stay in 
the colony was not sufficient to allow me to ascertain that. 1 . - ■ 

•’ '6887. On you return the second time, you must have'seen something:of what 
bad taken place with regard to those whom you had first conveyed?—I saw 
several the second time, and they- all appeared perfectly satisfied-; not one of 
•them wished to return. ■: - 

6888. From your' experience off introducing emigrants from • the coast of 
Africa, do you thiuk favourably of that means of supplying the'West Indies with 
ffnbour?—'Ves. 

'6889. Do you think favourably of it with regard to the owners offpronerty in 
the West .Indies, and with regard to the men whom they employ ?—Decidedly. 
68gch’Some information has been laid before Parliament relative-to the great 
( ' loss- of life which has attended the introduction of emigrants to the VVeBt Indies 

1 from the epast of -Africa; are you acquainted with any of those facts’?—None 

’ -'whatever.' ,1 - ,! : '•’ •->, I 

< -6891. Did you ever hear of the great loss of life in- the “Growler” ?—No, 
only by public papers; occasionally 1 have seen 1 ; it in - our Own papers. • 1 never 
'uscerfained’what nas been the'cauSe assigned for it; •’ ... 

‘ . 6802.’You rriet with very few losses?—No : losses whatever, comparatively 
-speaking, there were but six’ in 'the' two passages-; our last-passage down was 
' : an extraordinary 'passage'}'we ran down’ in 19 days from Sierrii Lebne to Berbice; 
infact.wehadsMrcdyaBickmanqnbdatdithesbip. ' ’ ; 

68^3^po_ you thioU that'if those'cargoes of emigrants who suffered so 
severely in tba'yoyagea j^feried'-t6, ; ‘had‘been embarke'd.itt a goodstate dfhealth, 
■oiia'had'been- properly cared Toff on * board; they vfduld have been-exposed to 
those casualties ?—I think that if they had departed in good health/certainly 

• they would hade arrived iff fliuch the same-statt; off board the ship it is- so well 
managed; there is athedical inan; affd-dverycomfoftbn' board the ship; - they 

'-are: takeff'cardof much better than ih the'Qaden’d Yard. 1 V ■■■> 
6894, You do notthink that it is a reasonable or legitinmte objectioa fd the 
■ eupply of the' West Indies with'luho'ur from the coast of Africa, that those acci- 
dents have occurred ?—No;; u . 

6893. Yoii'state that yo'udhlyTost'six in all?—That is-nll. ' ; - : ; ;: - - 
: 6896. ’Was there any'illness r-^Hi'dre -was some trifling diseas'd that-Africans 
are subject to, such as dysentery,' two or thrbe days ; but : I-had a very skilful 

• tnedical’inan on board the shipin fact, we weid very swell' equipped'altogether 

>- v • with 
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,<j»th • out-crew, • cod-1 myself attended: very strictly to the comforts; of those Copt.. 
peonb, bceaucs I fell deeply-interested in the colony! 

• Cdpy, You would have*no hesitation; i aftei’ the experience which you hnye j neYiUO 
had in conveying Africans tothc West ladies;. in.toking any number .on board “• 0 ■ - 
without any great fear of loss of life arising on the voyage r—None whatever., 

I see no difficulty in carrying-emigrants from the cohst-of Africa to the West 
Indies, with scarcely losing u lifej if the ship is properly managed. ,!• ,. . 

6898. Do you apprehend no dif&cultyfrom the disorderly habits of .the Afri- 

Y-umbemaelvea ?—None whatever; : .. .. ,• •. ; : , ... , 

6899. From whatever part of the coast theyxarae?—It matters not. .The 
tisond quantity of people that we took down had-been landed only a month pre¬ 
viously to their embarkation on board of my ship.'; • many ofrthe people were in 
rathe/a bad state of health, but from the great care of my doctor we only lost 

6900. Were those the men who had been carried from .the: eastern coast of 

Africa?—Yes. - ' - - >:• • v • ■ ....... 

■ 6901. Mr. Barltly.] Did you find that there were any obstacles in Sierra.Leone 
to getting' the people out of the Queen’s yard ?—There was some little objection 
on the part of the Governor; the second voyage; the Governor’s secretary being 
the pro tempore Governor, there wa9. some little objection to myself and.my 
medical man going into the yard to make a selection of those people. ; 

■ 6cjjo2. Did the system of apprenticing the people:out of tne.Queen’s yard to 

Africans already settled in Sierra Leone, exist at the time you-, were there.?—r 
Yes s'; .•' • ■ ■ . 

• 6903. Was any fee or payment received for that apprenticeship,' do : you know, • 
by the authorities’?—Not that d am aware of; there was a decided preference 
given by the Governor to the merchants and the inhabitants of the town, which 
was-the Object; as we found out, of-their being prevented, going.by.the .Governor. 

• figo'4.-:GAaiman.] The authorities in the colony preferred that those liberated 

Africans should be apprenticed to persona resident in Sierra.Leone to. sending 
them tothe West Indies-?!—Decidedly so... j. . /> -. ,. 

6905. Do you know the state of the population !of Sierra.Leone; do .you 
knew the geheral condition in which they. are ?—They are in a, very good con¬ 
dition. , v: t ■ ... - .,1 , , . - - ; 

: -690(1. Do you think that the liberated .Africans.iwho. are apprenticed to the 
inhabitants’of Sierra Leoneafe better offthan-they .would be in the West Indies? 

—Decidedly not. V .- y A h •• • 

. ’ - 6507.’Are'they so well off?—Not so well off.., ,. 

^6908. Do they get as good Wages:—No. . . ; 

v 6909. Mr . Barkly.'} Do.they get any wages,atall when apprenticed?— 

6910. Chairman.] Should you say that they were in circumstances as favour¬ 
able for their general improvement in civilization in .Sierra.Leone as in the West 
Indies ?—Decidedly not. .....- 

,1 -'69l'iJ‘Do’yoa-lHink'that'in'ev'ery respect their,going to, the Westjndies is a 
change for the better ■?— Certainly it is.;!.-from, that of being, a slave inj the.yard 

■ thoir situation is decidedly bettery being an: apprentice of the. merchants or. any 

'Bfihet ihhkMlahtS 'of.the colony atSierra Leone.. ; . . ' . 

’-egtti.'iSirjG. You think that tbey .are better if they, are apprenticed 

to the inhabitahts of Sierra Leone, than if they: are , kept in . the yard ?--.Mueh 
better. - ..1,:.. ■■ 

’■ '^prJv'Atid'dd yotfthmkthaithey are better after they are. taken,to the. West 
1ii$»jt6mi'i{ t ':di^.«n6''ap]nehticed to: the merchants, in.- Sierra .Leone.?—jtyluch 
hefter : offi‘ •' .<■ i..■ t , 

'‘6cji4 l VGA<riTOan.|:.Id: their'condition very: miserable:, in .the yard,?—Not so 
much bo yiheyyget'a -suiBeient quantity of food; but riot so -plentifully its, they <j<> 
whehi.they are in t<ny,^employed as-labourers there; or. apprentices. ;v .- 

69sS'.! i Mr. 'S«r4%;|: l supposV-thei wayrin- whicbhyou happened to see,those 
people, on your returnto theicolony was that. they, came,-doy/m to the stprh.k.ept 
Uy the-Messfo.-'Laihg; who: werh !the- consignees of the. vqssel:Which 4 you,;c.6m- 
n\andedS4-.Yea._ j.-: .. A; 

AYbijt (i, You wOfe 'in th'b habit! of gqing >UH thsit.; counting-house; and those - 
Yeppfeweie in the habit of .comingi-to; make • their; purchases J—equeritly;, I 

• ;BatyseVq&l-hf-them; ;g-.A.;_. 

.0,4 ’’ 69Y7. Did 




nay ?—Tcv they apparently. 


' Sfjiy.'-pW'iheyceeni to'ba- jit-’pares;: .. 

were quite delighted in eeeto.g thc-ipuncotera; tha.tv/c_ 

■ 691G. YOa c-w a great difference in- the d-rss-ipficn of clothing “hat they 
Wore?—Ye3, it- was 1 very inferior.; on, hoard ship.;. thoy do not require much 

clothing Oft board shin:; >,7 - .. . • 

6giff, In '..'hat weic t’ <>y clothed when they came down to the to./a to make 
their purchases r—'I hey •v.'i.i-e’vary well clothed.--1 

• 6gzoi'C)lia:ma...] Are'.they rathra'fondl of -smart,clothes?—'Very., - . 

6921. Do they lay out a larger proportion of their money in' clothes than an 
Englishlabttutor tJohld-do ?--Yc3, mare, no,-certainly^ 

,69B3; 'V/i6h tcspeec wtheir phyaical- eoudition/and thuir apparent well being, 
did yew think that: they, were improved after having been in the colony ?—Very 
much improved 1 ; 1 'they Were very differehtipedpleAltogether; they were cleanly 
and well dressed, and apparently always with a smile upon their countenances: 


they ■ seemed 1 quite' happy. 
6923. Altogether it wt 


_ _ u a gratifying duty to perform to convey those:people 

from the 1 state 1 in’which they were; in Africa; to the state in which they, were 
placed 1 , to the 1 West Indies-r-i-Very gratifying : I was- particularly gratified, in 


.-.- .-.. _ ___ . mly. i.- 

short time that they were: in. the; yard; they could , speak, very little English, 

merely yes 1 or no. ■ ■ 1 .' ., . 

6925. Can you state to the Committee the rate of wages at which they were 
hired 1 when'they arrived at Berbita f—That I do not know exactly. 

6926; WW it the usual rate! of:wages?—The:,usual rate’of Wages; there was 
no-difference’betweenthem and the Creoles of; the colony. , , 

6927. Chattnum.'] You mentioned- that you had been engaged in carrying 
Coolies?—Ibrought a cargo of Coolies down"; to the Mauritius from Calcutta, 
after conveying the Coolies back from British Guiana.to; Calcutta.; 

6928. Did you find them as tractable on board ?.—Very. 

6929. Perfectlytrabtebletf-r-Verymuch So indeed.'- ; 

• 6930: Did'they suffer did-health from! the- long, voyage ?—They did very 
much. I.lost 8B out of 280; it was very easily accounted for. 

6931. Did you see anyofthem lodated iA the.colony ?—Itookthem from the 
colony. I am speaking of those: whom X took from-British. Guiana up to Cal? 
cutta, after having performed their apprenticeship in British Guiana;;,. 

6932. Had you any opportunity of seeing the.Coolies who were allocated, to , 

British Guiana ?—Yes. .. . ; . 

’ 6933; In what condition were they?—Very gpoa. ,- f..' v ', . .... . .. 

6934. Did they appear to be satisfied with their change ?—Very much so 
indeed,' ; ; .' . 

69351 Should you say that 1 they, were ss.weUsatiafied as: tlie Africans were r— 
Quite as well, , . . , 

. 69369'Mr. Did' not; those people .take jback a 1 large sqm. yof- money 

frotofl HtiShGtiiana ?—Theydeposited-.tomy possession.82,000; dollars.. .. ■, 

• 6937! CfiatrisuniJiHow many memri-r-ThereiwerO ^80; of .them. : , , 

6938. Do you know any instance-of the-Africane-returning after 1 having been 

ehgSgediriteboutetoiinfxhe West Ifldire;?r?-X:itk}(&X^:keomft-,as delegqtee.,, .' 
‘-'69^ How to^yidldyou talrei^^ix.ihEfiret-p&as^ifSndji^^eecoml--1 

,6949. Yon call them delegates r—Yes. ' .. . .s > , 

•' * : 69^1 By l Whoin l Wef«>ifi^iaelegdtril'?w--By?tlte;fiibaiit!rere;j9 theseolpny j. they 
1 sStrt- thfcto’ bftdk ^tis ti'proof isW’tlte mtuutionj. dfitheoeoiony^ and> hew.they were 
treated, and prepared to state to any persons in the town of.'Sierra Leope. that 
1 Were- disposed to leave'it, fwhd'tmdenrtaoi' the;English latiguagej.that.thck con- 
‘ dittoh-wetaMfe’teity'muelf SrapihTCddf.ithsyiemn».doydttto;theee!«s:yf o: . 

6942. They dld net'go ; H3-<iel%sreBfp4o!i *be!labouriugipcpulaCipo r ,they, wept 
1 ad delSgitfed ftiiifi the cifipldyerij' of dahonh^Tbe. ehjjdi^er^ef' iabowfi- t^' of'' 
thtee'fritot each chtate were selected &r thst pnrposev t , 

69^3!I-siippose thgy,requited to receive yages:d.uririg;tibe:j;ini^ 
that they were on that errand?—'Ves.' >,Y- ■ Vy,-- m; 

' 1 6944.' ’K^efoi^itmMd'/ba hto'dlyi^sajbleiifod thu Jdbonreva.to/send .dete- 




Very'few: of them' are incl 
people that we do get from the coast of Africa are'principally captured Africans 
that .come from the Queen's yard.' - ■’ .! a . 

- rhg^^.i'.’I’heiAfricans^livitigain Sicrra Leone looked upon the statements made 
by rht@e:delCghtcsias^a 1 design to entrap.them.?-^-Yes, quite so. 

•) :6g§o;: Ajii;therefofe tihey-iefo^ed togp.?—Yes.; , " 1 

figffi. They did not believe tbeyepresentations, made to them?—The mission¬ 
aries and the:me"rcB4ntS| were^nemlly:very:h'cSstile to their leaving; they looked 
uponhs-with.a.Very;3e^ibns''.eye'ihdeed,.'both ilpon me and. my doctor, as;trying 
to induce those people to•Ifeam^f be colony, which was not the case. Certainly 
wfe.veould'rather getipeopfsfv^Otfionld spemc bur own language, and people.who 
iiad been brought up upon, laftdy and who understood the cultivation^ of land 
though^ SOi'vety.sm degfetSid’iSierra' fceonfe, to go to the WesfTridies/ than 

• ■ ?g^aV Ifpa'iwduid have' giveb-a decided preference to :the Africans settled in 
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6395. Admiral Bowles,'} There are 2. certain number on board Y.ea, 

(6996. Mr. Barkly.} Did'any, part of yonr crew consist of Kroomen ?—No. 

6997. Sir 11 . 11 . Ixglis.} Do yoU find the Kroomen apt for agricultural labour 
as well as for chip service?—Not so much so; they are a. very, strong, hale, 
hearty, athletic people, more adopted for heavy wort, such as pulling boats and 
sailing schoonero, and things of that kind; they would be very good for 
trenching, or anything of that sort, but they do not like any trifling work. 
They aTe very like the navigators. 

6998. Have you had any experience of the Dishmen ?—None. 

6999. Do you conceive that any adequate number, can be removed, either of 
Kroomen or of Jfishmen, or of any persons having free liberty of action, from the 
PoaBt of Africa to the We3t Indies, so as to compensate the deficiency of agri¬ 
cultural labour now experienced in the West Indies?—As far as I have heard 
and know the Kroo Coast, I think that they- might be supplied to a very great 
extent from there. 

7000. Will you state what extent is in your mind, in the answer which you 
have just given ?—I merely draw my inference from some of my own people 
that I had on board, who arrived with me, after having been detained in Sierra 
Leone for some four or five weeks. They said to me and. ray doctor, “If you 
go down to the Kroo Coast, I will engage , to fill your ship in three or, four 

7001. The question had reference to the aggregate number whom you might 

be able by yourself, and by other gentlemen similarly engaged, to induce to go 
to the West Indies in the course of a given year ?—I cannot say the quantity; 
I have no idea. . " 

7002. Are you aware of the number of slaves imported into Brazil in the 
course, of the last year ?—No; I am not; I do not recollect; I have read that 
there were a great number. 

7003. If it be assumed that the culture of sugar in Brazil exhausts 60,000 
lives every year, or at least requires the employment of 60,000 fresh slaves 
every year, is there any reasonable hope that a commensurate number for the 
wants of the British West Indies can be introduced of persons bona fide freer 
—I rather doubt an attempt at that quantity. 

7004. Do you wish the Committee to draw a conclusion, that if the supply of 

free labour, admitting the term in its largest sense to apply to. the Kroomen, can 
he only a certain proportion of the amount of slave labour introduced into the 
rival countries of Brazil and Cuba, there can be any fair competition between 
British free labour in the West Indies, and slave labour, in the countries desig¬ 
nated ?—I think there can be no doubt that if we could get sufficient numbers of 
-people from the coast of Africa into the W £St Indies, we should be able to com¬ 
pete with them. , ' r. 

7003. The question assumed, as a conclusion from your former answers, that 
we could not get an adequate supply of free labour;, upon that conclusion the 
question was addressed to you; ao you wish the Committee to draw another 
conclusion, namely, that, with the imperfect supply of free labour, the British 
colonies cannot compete with the Bugar produce of Blave labour ?—That is 
a question which I am scarcely able to answer, not having sufficient knowledge 
of the position exactly. 

7000. Mr. Barlclg.} Never having been permitted to go to the Kroo Coast 
for emigrants, you have no knowledge, yourself, cf the extent of emigration 
which could be obtained i—No, I merely speak from hearsay. 

7007. Sir R. S. Inglis. ] Do you know at all the population of die Kroo 
Coast?—I do not. 

7008. Mr.jBar/ify.] Do you know any country in the world (and you have 
visited a. great many) which enjoys such advantages for sugar cultivation as 
British Guiana ?—None. 

7009. Chairman!] Have you ever been in Cuba ?—Yes.. ' 

7010. Do you consider that British Guiana is as much favoured by natural 
circumstances for the production of sugar as Cuba ?•—'Quite so. 

7011. Admiral Bowles.} With regard to the comparative Bort of labour in the 

West Indies and Sierra Leone, there is no sugar cultivation in Sierra Leone at 
all, is there?—None;, , 

7012. Then of course they work much harder in the West Indies ?—Yes, and 
they are better paid for it; and I should, y that-their situation altogether is 
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mucli more comfortable than ifc.ia in Sierra Leone, inasmuch as after a few years Capt. 
■they make a sufficient sum of money to enable- them to buy a little land, and XJ. Kiriingtar.. 

settle on it themselves. —■- 

■ 7013. How long have you lino-,™ Sierra Leone?—I have known it for some 00 June 1848. 

14 or 16 years. 

■7014. is it improving f—The town is very much improved, but not the, 
colony. 

7015. Is there any increase in the population ?—Very little increase. 

7016. .Chairman .] Do you think Sierra Leone a highly moral place?—Quite 

the contrary. . , 

7017. Notwithstanding the devotion of the people in the churches?—It is a 
■very extraordinary thing, but I think.quite to the contrary. 

7018. Do they frequent the churches very much ?—Two or three times my 
curiosity led me to go into them; they all appeared to be very.devout; but I 
ascertained quite to the contrary, that it is more show than anything else. . 

7019. Thpy like to go and exhibit themselves in church ?—That is it; and 
•the heavy contributions which are laid upon them from time to time absorb 
nearly all their little earnings. 

7020. Admiral Bowles.'] Are the parties chiefly dissenting missionaries?— 

Dissenting missionaries. The Church of England, I am sorry to say, is very 
badly supplied indeed. I went into it twice; the first time there were only 27 
.persons, and the last 32 in our own church,-—in a church which cost something 
like 10,000k or 12,000 h Such was the state of Sierra Leone. If you go into 
any of the chapels they are crowed to excess. 

7021. Chairman.] They are dissenters from the Church of England?—Yes. 

7022. Admiral Bowles'. ] Is there only one principal church in Sierra Leone ? 

One principal church; there are a great-many chapels of ease. The principal 

-church, I should say, would certainly hold all the white population if they felt 
disposed to go, and the greater part of the black population in the town. Sierra 
Leone is a very small town ; it has very few inhabitants, comparatively speak- 
dngi From the time it has been settled you would suppose that there would 
be fifty times as many as there are. 

7023. Is the country well cultivated ?—Quite to the contrary. 

7024. Chairman.] I: understand you that you think their moral condition 
would be much improved by going to the West Indies ?—I am sure of that. 

7025. You do not think them very, moral in Sierra Leone?—I should say not 
so much so as they are in the. West Indies.. 

7026. Mr. Barkly.] Are they "not most of them recently converted heathens ? 

7027. Therefore, their imaginations, perhaps, are a little more touched than 
their hearts ?—Perhaps so. 


Jovis, 22° die Junii, 1848. 
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. The Rev. Edward Jones, called in ; and Examined. 

7028.. Chairman.] .ABE you a.clergyman of the Church of England ?—Of the r C v. e. Joses. 

American Episcopal Church. .,. - 

• '7029. Are you acquainted with any part of the coast of Africa }—I have been as June 1848. 
in Sierra Leone since .1831. 

7030. Have you an acquaintance with any other part?—I have a little with 
the Rivers Nunez and Pongus ; I have been up those rivpra. , 

0-53* p 3 7031. When 
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come over as agents, sent by different persons. 

7063. Sir _E. Buxton,] A sort of deputies ?—Yes. 

7064- Chairman.] You consider that the money brought back by. them is not 
the earnings of their own labour 1 —By no means ; it is given to them in their 

7065. Is there any disposition amongst the liberated Africans of Sierra Leone 
to leave that colony for the West Indies as labourers ?—I cannot say for tho West 

7066. For any other part ?—I think they would like to leave for other parts of 

1 he cpast of Africa. , • . . 

7067. Sir E. Buxton.] Is the desire prevalent among them to return to their 
own native countries ?—rQuite so; it is so much the case that were they sure of 
personal protection and security, I think we should have very few of the older 
ones left in Sierra Leone. 

7068. Chairman.'} If they were secure of being protected when they settled in 
their own country, you think, that they would more generally return to their own 
-country?—Y«3; that they would emigrate. .... 

7069. How does the proportion of females to males stand in the colony ?—Tt 

is much better now than it used to be. Free Town has a. population 15,000 odd, 
.and J,ooo of those are females, but in the villages the proportion is much less 
than that. • . , 

- 7070, Does that lead to .immoral habits ?—It has heretofore doue so; the pro¬ 
portions are very much altered of. late years. 

7071., Viscount Braelrtay.] TN hat is the population of the villages?—The 
whole population of the colony, I suppose, is a little under 50,006. 

■ 7072. And Free Town is the only to wn ?—It is the only large tuwn; in the vil¬ 
lages, there are in some 3,000, some 2,000, and some as low as 200. 

7073. Sir M. H. Inglis .3 How many villages altogether constitute, with Free 
Town, the colony of Sierra Leone?—There are so many little hamlets that it 
would be difficult to say; I know of 36 that we have intercourse with. 

. 7674, There are 26 distinct places in which there are schools connected with 
the Church Missionary Society?—Quite so. 

7075. What is your observation with respect to the attendance of the liberated 
African population at public worship?—I should say, if you take'into considera¬ 
tion-the other societies besides our own, the Wesleyana and the native teachers, 
there are rather more than one-third of that population in church on the Lord’s 

, 7076., Male ana female r—Male and female, and children ; in fact, you may 
go-into one or two villages and hardly find a single person, at home; mothers, 
infants and .ail are gone- . . . . 

-- -7077. But even in Free Town, as a considerable city, would you state that as 
laige a proportion as onenthird .would be found in the different places, of worship 
on the Lord’s day?—I .should say more than one-third even in Free Town; the 
afreets are quite.deserted during the hours of public worship..! . ■ 

707?- Are you prepared to state to this Committee, from your own experience 
; 0i 53- " r 4 and 
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, llcv. f. Jwra. situation of acting, colonial choplain for ak; month;;, on l',70 several occasions, 

'—-r - and I have sometime;) scon not a oingte European in the church. 

.aa Juno >848. 7121. Is there any town called Sierra Leono, os distinct from Free Town?— 

No; that is the name of the colony. 

r 7122. If it be.oaid then, “ Sierra Leone is o v.ery 3m.nll town; it has very few 
inhabitants, comparatively speaking,” do you consider that that, is an accurate 
representation of Free Town ?—Any thing but that. 

7123. How long has Free Town been settled r—It wa3 settled, I think, at the 

latter part of the last century. , . . . . . , 

7124. That is a period of about 57 or 58 years. Would you consider that this 
is an accurate representation of the state of things: “ From the time it has been 
settled, you would suppose that there avould be 50 times as many.” Do you 
conceive that that represents a correct view of. the probabilities of the case; 
namely, that Free Town ought to be 50 times as populous as it is now, consider¬ 
ing the period during which it has existed ?—I think hardly so; when I arrived 
in .the colony, Free Town had about 9,000 inhabitants, and it has now 15,000. 

7135. Therefore it has nearly doubled during the. 17 years in which you have 

known it?—Yes. . .. 

7126. Have you ever been in the West Indies ?—Never in the West Indies. 

. 7127. Your opinion, if you have formed any opinion, with respect to the 
moral condition of the liberated Africans who have been removed to the West 
Indies, and .who have returned, and of the moral condition of their brethren 
\vhom they found there, • would be founded, so far es relates to their condition 
in the West Indies, rather upon report than observation ?—Quite so. 

7128. Have you any reason to believe that the parties who have gone Jo the 
West Indies were more moral in the West Indies than they have been in 
Sierra Leone, before or after such immigration ?—From my knowledge of many, 
they were more moral before. 

7129. Would you say us a general observation, in reference to the state of mind, 
end state of heart of the liberated Africans who have been placed under your care, or 
who. have been under your observation, that “ their imaginations are more touched 
than their hearts,” in respect to religion? 1 —I canuot say. that with oar o.tyn people. 

. 7130. Qn the contrary, you would state that, judging imperfectly, as all men 
must judge of the state of their neighbours, you believe that their hearts are,justly 
affected?—I quite believe that, or there would be no truth in our work if I did 
not believe it. 

7131. You have had no pecuniary interest in the instruction of tfie .liberated 

Africans other than that which you derived from, tbe.salary allowed by .the Chiirch 
Missionary Society ?—None whatever. ' ■ 

7132. . And you have, not been, in short,, in any .way dependent on the'congre¬ 
gation whiqh you have instructed for,any portion,pf your maintenance?-—In.no 
way whatever. 

: 7133. your opinion, therefore, has been given to this Committee as the opinion 
of an ordained minister of our Episcopal Church, working for 17 years in Sierra 
Leone, and. that opinion is distinctly, that the people are as devout, as decorous, 
gs attentiyejn church, even more so, than.many in cur own.country at home, and 
that their conduct in the week-day is not inconsistent with their conduct on the 
Lord’s-day.?~v-That is my deliberate conviction, .... 

7134. In addressing these questions to you, though they may be considered as 
placing the phrases almost in your mouth, you wish the Committee to understand 
that you formally and deliberately adopt them?—-I do. 

: 7135. Sir E. Buxton:] . There are, you.say, 17 day-schools connected with the 
Church Missionary Society r—Yes. ' 

7136. How many, schools are there connected .with other.institutions?—It is 

hard to say. ..... 

■ 7137. .About, the same mumber, perhaps ?—I should say so, taking them alto¬ 
gether, in all the denominations. 

7138. How many, day-jcholars have y.ou in your school?—About 3000. 

. 7i3g. How. many .-Sunday scholars?—The dayand Sunday schools make up 
very nearly 6,000; between 5,000 and 6,000. 

• • 7140. On the whole, ithere are under, instruction in the schools between 5,000 
and 6,000 persons?-n-Yes, youths and adolts. , •. ,. 

7141. Your business is, that you-,are superintendent of the institution pt Eoulah 
Bay ?—That is .ray; present business, 

7142, You 
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■ y14V. YoU have under your care there a considerable number of young men 
who are preparing to be teochero or ministero ?—I have. 

7143. Hon many are there at present?—Heft 10 in March. Ia3t year ;. I have 
had aa many ns 30! : 

7144- In what branches of education ore they instructed?—They are instructed 
in all the usual branches of education, of young men preparing for that work 

7145. Will you state generally and ohortly What those branches are?—Arith¬ 
metic and mathematics, with Grech; they are able to read the Greelt Testament. 

7:46. And do you find that those young men are intelligent?—I see no dif¬ 
ference.; hut I am one of them myself. 

7147. Chairman .] You observe no mental disqualification in the black race? 
—None whatever. I have Observed, though, a marked difference between the 
children born in the colony and the children brought, in as little slaves; there 
is a very marked difference in. the capacity of those born in the colony; they are 
quieter and apter to learn than the others; that is my impression. 

7148. Have you come to that conclusion upon the observation of a number of 
cases r—Yes; I have hud them brought to me from the ship. ' 

7145. And you think that there is a clear and marked distinction ?—As a gene- 
raltbing;: of course there afe exceptions. , . 

• .7,150: As a general Condition, you think there is a marked distinction in the 
mental capacity of those who are born in the colony, ns compared with that of 
thtae who are born out of it?—I think so; and those brought in as little slaves 
come in so depressed and so bowed down and crushed, as it were, that it is a long 
time before they recover from that condition. : , . 

7151. There has been in those cases a good deal of physical suffering?— 
A great deal in.every case/almost, that I have had to do with.. I am speaking 
of my own personal knowledge. 

7152. Admiral Bowles .] Those born in the colony are born of civilized and 

educated parents; comparatively?—Comparatively so. 

7153. Chairman .] Do you really make that distinction ; do you think that it 

is the circumstance of their being born of African parents who have undergone 
sqme training in the arts of civilization, or it it equally true of those who have 
bean recently imported and have not had those advantages?—I think it is owing 
to the circumstances in which they are born'.in Sierra Leone ; the influences-by 
which they are surrounded. ' 

7154. Then you do not refer it to the physical condition of the children?— 
Partly to the results of:a: state of slavery on board, the-slave ship. 

7155. Do you refer the distinction which you have observed, to the physical 
suffering of the children before they were introduced iuto the colony,.or do you 
refer it to the influential circumstances by which they are surrounded in, the 
colony ?—I refer it to the circumstances by which they are surrounded. : • 

7156. And not to the physical suffering which the children may have under¬ 
gone before they were introduced ?—That has certainly been an ingredient init. 

7157. But not the whole explanation ?—No. ' 

7158. Sir E. Barton.] Have some of those young men whom you have taught 
been ordained ministers of the Church of England?—Two are about-to be 
ordained. 

7159. And they are young melt of good education and intelligence ?—I have 
the report of the principal of the college, at Islington, the Rev. Mr. Child, where 
they now are, that they are quite equal to the majority of young men there. - 

7160. Can you tell us ivhat is the amount'of wages received for a day’s labour 
in the colony?—It varies very much; the ordinary day labourers get from 4 d. 

" 7161. Do you find'the people industrious and willing to work?—Yes. 

7162. For wages?—For wages. 

7163. Provided they can get 4 d. or 6 d. are. they willing to come and work con, 
tinuously ?—The case is this; that most of the dayrlabourers-are persons holding 
little allotments of land; they will .work part of the time, and part of the time 
he at home upon their land ; they would not work, continuously for any lengthened 
period. , 

7164! A large proportion of the people raise sufficient food'on their own little 
bits of land to support them ?—Quite so. 

'7t65--Arethe people well dfeksedr—I-think tod well-dressed.' . . . 

: 7i66.:The same coniplaint-then is made.which is made in the West Indios, that 

" '0-53- Q3 they- 
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iv of the Mailer, that they arc 
:h gaily dressed?—The Women 


they arn too fond of drcso'?—i'llut io my o 
getting now too fond of finery. 

7167. And on Sunday do they come to 
have oboes und stockings, which is quite a cnange since i nrst went mere. 

• 7168. And smart bonnets?—They near black beaver hats, many of them, 
bonnets are quite a novelty; they wear beaver hats, and handkerchiefs. 

• 7169. And smart gown3?—As far as colour is concerned. 1 

■ 7170. What ia the soil in Sierra Leone?—It is rather a poor soil. 

■ 7171. And if the numbers in the colony of Sierra Leone are extended you 
would recommend that the limits of the colony should also bo extended ?—I should 
Cay it is imperative upon the Government to do so. 

• 7172. Are you aware whether any such productions as coffee or cotton are 
grown in the Government colony ?—Coffee grows there; coffee is indigenous! 

• 71.73; Are you aware whether it has ever been cultivated with success?—Not 

to any extent;-what is wanted in Sierra Leone i3 capital, and skill for its 
direction. " 

7174. If the colony were extended to some of the rivers in the neighbourhood, 
land might be found there which would be suitable for the cultivation of any tro¬ 
pical productions ?—I have had acquaintance with the Brazilian commissioner some 
years ago. He tells me that the land opposite on the Boolom shore is thoroughly 
adapted to sugar; that it is fine sugar land. 

• 7175. Have yon been up any of the neighbouring rivers ?—I have been up the 
rivers Nunez and Pongua. 
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re British merchants situated or 
d French merchants. 

7177. Are those merchants anxious for the protection of the British squadron? 
io ; in fuct they generally complain that they do n~‘ ,l ’“ — 


;t the protection 


n their own opinion?—Not suffi* 


-Quite .. . _ „ „ . „ 

from the squadron which'they ought to 

7178. They are not sufficiently protected, i 
ciently protected. 

7i7g. They want the presence of a man-of-war to afford them that countenance 
which-a man-of-war always does afford to merchants on the coast. Out of the 
colony they are in a lawless state of things. 

7180. Hove you seen anything of the slave trade in the neighbourhood of the 
colony ?—I have seen a little of it. 

' 7181, Is it carried on to any extent now near Sierra Leone?—Not near Sierra 
Leone; there is some little trade from the River Pongus ; hot much ; none nearer 
to us than the Gallinas. ' 1 ■ 

1 7182. Chairman. ] The Sherboro ?—That is the same thing; the Gallinas and 
theSherboro; 150 miles. 

7183. Sir jB. Buxton.] You say that deputies have come from the West Indies 
to induce the people to emigrate from Sierra Leone 16 Jamaica, and other colonies? 
-—They have. • ■ ■ 

,7184. Has the effect of their representations been such; that the people-have 
been inclined to go?—They are not at all inclined to go to the West Indies.. . 

' 7185. The result of the evidence which they have received is, that.they would 
be practically not better off?—Not better off than they are at hoine. . > 

" 7186. That is the opinion in the colony ?—That is the general opinion in the 
tolony. •. 1 - . ■ 

' 7187. Have- those deputies generally returned,- themselves, to the West Indies ? 
a-Some of them have ; they were obliged to go back, being deputies.;; I do- not 
tfleaiithat they'were constrained. ' 

7188. And they had superior situations?—They had. . .t , 

7189. Have, you seen anything of the liberated Africans-who have arrivedfrorn 
the slave ships ?—I have Often been a •■fitness of that sight; I : wasaGovernment 
officer forfirany years; the manager of a village to receive them on landing.:. 

; 7190.--.And you found them depressed and in a very low state,-. both physically 
hnd'mentally ?4rBoth.physically and mentally. ■ : ; ■ ■ ■ -■ • 

-. .7191. Depressed in mind find body, from the sufferings which they had under- 
gone?-sYes.. ‘ '• . 

- 71 <j2.: Did yon find, that by kindness and good food. and so> on, they rapidly 
improved?—Very rapidly. ' ' 1 - ... . >' 

- 7193. That they were apt in learning- the cultivation of the sou, .end civiliza¬ 
tion in varibus whyS?—It-itesy much depends upon the.character of tile tribe to 
■ . .. . .. which 
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?"•. £>/os;?. 7214. They cro a resolute people, arc-sot they.?—Very resolute. . , • 

7215. They-live in one quarter of the city, by themselves?—Just so. I 
so Juno 1848. ohould say that the residence of the Kroomen is the moat immoral part of Freo 

Town j they are great thieves. • ■ . . : 

7216. And they bring neither wives nor children with them?—No; they are 
the.people’ mpBt in contact with Europeans on-the coast. 

7217. Is. the food of different sorts which is used in Sierra Leone chiefly 
grow.n there ?—AH ip grown there but the rice; the rice to a very email extent. 

. 7218. Where is the. rice grown ?—In the rivers round about; much is brought 
from the Pongus and the Nunez, and much from Sherboro. 

7219. The soil of Sierra Leone itself is very little fitted for the growing of 
rice ?—Very little; it is two-thirds mountain laud. 

7220. Do you think that so far ns the soil will permit, the colony hoa made 

good progress during the time that you have been there ?—I think so, consider¬ 
ing the many disadvantageous circumstances, the ■ succession of different Gover¬ 
nors, and the little attention-really paid to the improvement of the colonyhere- 
tofore ; it is only of late years that anything has been done; the plan of dealing 
with the African on his arrival is, that after six years h'e is turned over and left 
to do. as he can. . . . . 

7221. Mr. E. jDenison."^ From your knowledge of the state of society in 
general, through Africa, So fur as you know it, ;do you think that there is pot 
much-chance of getting iVee emigrants to go to the west Indies from any parti 
—I should think not; not out of British settlements..... 

,:.7222. Supposing Africans were to return from the West Indies, bringing infor¬ 
mation, and showing the results in-their own persons, and inviting others to go 
back,with them, do- you think that they would not be,able to procure numbers 
of volunteers in any part to go?—I will only tell you the effect which it has had 
0T1 tribes round about Sierra- Leone )- when-the traders come down (and they 
come down in larga numbers) to bring goods to Sierra Leone, many of the per- 
sons who bring the goods are slaves; the knowledge of those people coming to 
Sierra Leona has kept them away, they will not cross the river to come oyer to 
Sierra Leone ; they keep on the other side. I think this.could be -done; if the 
Government allowed free emigration from Sierra Leone, and .vessels came down 
for natives, a large number of domestic slaves, would take advantage of the 
opportunity. 

7223. Sir E. Button.]'And run away ?—Yes. - :■ ■ 

7224. Mr. E. Denison.'] Then it would not be with the good will of the chiefs, 
and of the tribes from whom they came ?—No, it would not, because they would 
sot benefit byit. - 

7225-_ Do you think any arrangement could be made with chiefs and others, 
to permit thfc passing of persons of their tribe as emigrants ?—It would be vir¬ 
tually buying them. : . ...... 

. 7226.-Do you. think that thi3 state of things prevails-through 0 great portion 
of the coasts of Africa ?—I quite think so, coastwise ; we > have little knowledge 
of any extent back in the country. - . .. .... - . , -, 

7237. There ,is no part of the coast more than another that you think would 
be likely 1 to afford any number Of free emigrants ?—The Kroo Coast, I should say, 
more than any other; 

7228. But you have said that the Kroomen are not men suited for field labour ? 
—Not in Sjierra Leone; but they are nien very fond of .money, and very large 
numbers go together, not knowing what they will do. ■ 

.7329, StiU there are many things connected with the.-Kroomen; .first of all 
their-habits, and next their not faking their ,women With, them, and so. on,.-which 
would not be likely to make Kr&omen:go- outfor any length of,time to, a.foreign 
country, ;is it notab?—I think that .ho African would engage, to.go away for a 
very, km® time;.; : '-.‘i.;- :'r . •: 

■ 7330. i Bill for’a term of years! three or£ve»y«ara?-^For> term of years. , . 

. 7331. Then,', any feers&na-; who, shbuld,.hope Jor ,0 -great , free : emigration from . 
, Africa to the. What Indies, in your ‘opinion, would he deceived?—I think so,- as 

far as my knowledge oftheeoaat extends; verymuch deceived.,- •, i 

7333. Do you-, think if the. British fleet were wjtbdrawfc, from the. coast of 
Africa; that in those’parts of the coast where the palm-ail trade and other 
t«Ie’8 aow prevail;"slave trade -would be'likely to spring up ngein?-—I-thiuk 
almost immediately. - { , • , . 
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7333. And if dIc-jo trade were, to spring up cgain, it.is still c favourite tfnricf in 
the hearts of the people, is it not ?—It is with the chiefs. 

,7234. Would-.it he likely, do you think, toinjure and stop the legitimate trade? 
—I do not see how legitimate trade could flourish under ouch circumstances on 
the coast of Africa. ■ ■■■■■' 1. . 

7235. Then you think that it is the forced suppression of the olave trade that 
has set the legitimate trade first of all on foot?—That iu my opinion.- 

7236. And that it is not the legitimate trade which has put on end to the dove 

trade ?—It is the combination ; legitimate trade, has', indirectly a very great in¬ 
fluence; it requires nursing.. . .... • . - 

7237. Then you do not think that the legitimate trade has taken ouch root in 

any-part, that if the fleet for the suppression of slavery were removed, the slave 
trade would not aguin revive, and perhaps hurt the legitimate trade?—As long 
as the profits are so immense to those engaged in the slave trade, 1 do.not see 
any chance for legitimate trade to flourish. • ■' 1 

7238. Chairman.]' You have stated in answer to a question just put to you by 

the. Honourable Member who examined you last, that any arrangement which 
could be made with the chiefs for the purpose,of permitting the people of Africa 
to proceed to the West Indies a8 emigrants, would .be in the nature of the slave 
trade ?—That ia my opinion. , . 

, - 7239. That it would be virtually purchasing them as slaves ?—Quite so. 

• 7240. Would you make that observation, if you supposed that theBe parties 
proceeded with their own free will ?—No, certainly not. 

.7241. Then you assumed, when you gave that answer, that the parties would 
proceed against their will ?—There is no other way of their coming away in 
fact; it would operate thus; that a large number of the domestic slaveB would be 
made use of and sent away upon that occasion. 

7242. But that observation would only apply to those who went against their 

will?—Ves. ' 

7243. If they went with their free consent, you would not consider it a species 
of slave trade?—Certainly not, with their free consent, if it could be had. 

7244. Colonel Thompson.] How many do you think would ever go with their 
free consent; do you see a probability of any considerable number going with 
their free consent or not?—I.see.none but runaway domestic slaves. 

7245. If there were any opening for the emigration of Africans, with their 
own consent, to the West Indies, what do you think would be the effect of, at 
at the same time, removing the squadron ; if a voluntary emigration were begun 
in any degree to the West Indies, what would be the effect of then removing 
the: squadron on the coast of Africa ?—I should think it would require to be kept 
with still, greater attention under those circumstances. 

7246. Why would you wish the squadron to.be. kept ?—Because the very fact 

of a voluntary emigration would be such a temptation to parties to get men, 
that .it would lead to the slave trade unless closely watched and superintended. 
'.-..7947- .Then- do you think that one of the first steps towards effecting a volun¬ 
tary emigration from the coast of Africa would be to. continue, the operations of 
the-squadron against the slave trade?—I.think so. . 

; ,7,248; Do you think that it would bea reason for increasing the operativeneBS 
of the squadron on the coast of Africa, supposing you were starting a plan for 
emigration?—I quite think so. - ... 

.7249. Sir JR. H. Irtg&i] You have referred . .to the contributions by the libe¬ 
rated Africans in their congregations, and you . have stated .that the individual 
minister derives no personal advantage; can you state to what purposes those 
contributions are destined ?—They. go to the general purposes , of the Church 
Missionary .Society, . 

, , 7250, Can you state, any particular instance in which a contribution was raised 
for the relief of parties, whom the individuals contributing bad never seen .?—The. 
Kissy.KoadChutch, which' L hadcharge, of for ib.ur years;, fitthe year 1847 
raised tor different purposes the sum of 139 !. by voluntary subscriptions. 

7351. Do you know anything of.a contribution raised’ for a church afi Abbeo- 
kuta ?—There were 59/. of that sum raised for the church in Abbeokuta, and 15 1. 
for a.cburch.now. beipg built in another port .of Free Town. . 

7252. The church in Abbeokuta is a church in ;a pluce at which none of the 
paftieg.contriboting bad.ev^r been r—Just so ; in fact,, that settlement is quite;an 
era iu Africa; it is the effect of the Niger expedition. • 
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•• '■!&&$• Tou Jtevareferral to the Niger expedition;-you- wore in 'Africa' at- the 
time the Niger expedition watt Gent forth ?—I woo. _ • ' 

7254. ."'TTiiafc effect did it produce upon the minds of the persona, in Sierr 1 
Leone; and, secondly, upon the minds of ony other natives in any other parts of 
Africa with which you are acquainted?—One striking effect was wonder that the 
English people'.should take so much trouble to go' up' there for the purposes' of 
trade and commerce.. - • 

• 7055.' Was it supposed that the-English had any other motives than those, of 
trade and commerce?—Motive# of benevolence; that was what struck them most. 

7256. That it was an expedition even more'of benevolence .than of trade? 
-r-Yes.. 

. 7257. You have-referred to the settlement at Abbeokuta as one of the conse¬ 
quences of that expedition; can you state to this Committee what are the links 
( by whichthat settlement at Abbeokuta is connected with the Niger expedition ?— 
In this way: when that expedition came out, the feeling was very vivid in every 
one’s bosom; they desired that they might go back to their own country.. 

, 7258; . In Sierra Leone ?—/The,liberated slaves many of them applied to the Go¬ 
vernment for a passage down there; the Government discountenanced it for fear 
of their being recaptured and made slaves of again; they went down themselves 
to Badagry,and then inland; and I may say they, unknown to themselves, found 
themselves in their own country, amongst people speaking their own language; 
numerous parties went. This went on for several years; parties came back ; the 
news spread, and others went. There are many cases where persons Have gone 
back after 25 yet/rs, and one has found his father, another his mother, arid several 
relations. 

■ ■ 7259. In the number so going back, the Rev. Samuel Crowther was included ? 
—Yes; but he was sent by our society on application. • 

7'2fio. But he was one who found his mother after an interval of 20 years?— 
Yes; and two sisters. 

7261. He himself having been a liberated African from the hold of a slave ship? 
—Quite so. 

7263. He was also engaged in the Niger expedition?—He was; and there.he 
manifested such character and conduct as to lead to his being, sent to England for 
ordination; but for that expedition he never would have been.as he is; he would 
not have been known here as he showed himseif there. 

7263, Can you proceed to state to the Committee any other results of the 
Niger expedition, favourable to the developement of African character ?—Yes ;, it 
led. to the committees ,x>f thedifferent societies.; the Wesleyan and Church Mis¬ 
sionary, societies, seeing that they must make most strenuous efforts to bring for¬ 
ward native missionaries by proper education; and since that expedition a great 
impetus, has. been . given to the African mind in the increased qualifications, of 
schoolmasters, and the .instructipn given; it has been .a very great benefit of late 
years, since the year 1840. ' 

17264. Is it consistent with your own kriowlfedge to state to this Committee what 
was the mortality in. connexion with the Niger expedition ?—I have no personat 
knowledge, not having been on board; 45 I have beard was the number. ;■ 

. 7265, Have you reason to think that that was a larger or a smaller proportion 
of mortality than occurs in the West Indian rcgiments ?—I have no reason to 
think that it is larger. : . • : 

7266l. Iu'point of fact it is an incident of the African climate that.the life of a 
white .man, generally speaking, is exposed to more risk than the life of an original 
oatiyer—Quite so.. ' ■ 

: . 7267;:YquJbave no. feason to think that :anyi.circumstance;was neglected by 
■ which.the-health of the white men employed in that expedition' could have been 
Sustained ?-r-I know of none. 

. 7268..[Tiie result of your own ' experierice,arid 'Observation on the-coast of 

f ica would: probably be itj, favour; of native ageridy ?~To a far greatef. extent 
n it has been hitherto attended to. . ;x • • ■ . : ...-.i 

7269. Can you state whether the. colony of;/Sierra Leone, bs or'hAiiot a com¬ 
petent instrument for the diffusion, by means of native agency,' of thV blessings of 
Christianity and civili?£ition?—It .is my opinion.that it io so, a'nd .has been made 
ptuch, 1 roore:scismce'the year1840 than.it’ever was before. ' - ' i 

• 7270.. You consider'that .tlm stimulus given by that espsditiopto tho African 
mind, and the stimulus given to the European ; min'd also, in~ reference to the 
■ ;- s . ■ African 
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African imad, have together produced n beneficial result upon the state of society Rev. E. 

in.Africa?—That is quite my opinion. • . =-- 

" 7271. YouAvould consider that any measure which weakened the influence of 35 Jun ° 
the colony of Sierra Leone, would in proportion diminish the good likely to arise 
t°;Africa?—Quite so; I think Sierra Leone ishn important element in the civil¬ 
izing and Christianizing of Africa. 

7272. Whatever may have : been the condition of Sierra Leone at a. period 
previous to yourown arrival, do you or do you not wish the Committee to consider, 
that since your experience commenced, namely, 17 years ago, the colony of Sierra 
Leonohas been advancing in general prosperity and civilization ?—It has been 
one'of great and constant progress. 

1.7273;’Mr; E:■•Denison,) You have spoken of the great; profits of the slave 
trade;' those profits are huge at present, are they not?—So I am informed. 

7274. You are aware that, very great numbers of slaves,'amounting to 60,000 
or 70,000 annually, are. carried from the coast of Africa now, in spite of the 
squadron-for'the suppression Jiat trade ?—So they say. 

• 7275. Sir R. H. Jriglis.] have no reason to doubt it? : —No, I have no 
reason:to doubt it ; but I have no personal knowledge about it. . 

. -7276; "Mr.- sE.'Denison.] Have you any doubt, that if the demand for slaves, in 
Guba nud'Brazil'should continue as it is, or should increase, there would be 
power of obtaining'that number of slaves which is required from the coast?—I. 
think you .can-get almost any number of slaves that you want from the chiefs; if 
they w ant sfaves, they can easily make up some offence against their neighbours,' 
and.burn the .town, and capture all the inhabitants, which is the usual way in 
such cases. 

. 7277v ; Then,'.although you think thatCreeping the' fleet on the coast is advan¬ 
tageous in many ways, yet so long, as you heur that: 6o,oou or 70,000 slaves are 
carried'away from the. coast every year; you cannot say that the fleet is effectual 
at all in stopping the slave trade?—No; I should say this: that if.6o,000. are 
carried,away now," there would be treble that number if the squadron' were taken 
away. 

'7278c Sir-E. -Buxton.]' Liniagine that you have not had much personal, experi¬ 
ence whether the', squadron, isor is not effective in checking, though it does not 
put- down.the : slave trader—No personal experience, but from my acquaintance 
on tlie coast; . : . ■■ : 

7279. Upon, that ^ubject.ypu have not had niuch personal pxperjen.ee, I think ? 

—Except one:year-when Captain Denman was on the const; that year, all of -1 
were/witnesses*of;thp effect produqed by his. operations. ., 

7280. 'Jn:the^allinasi?^In;the,'Ciallinas.; • . • ! 

. 7281, ;Were;you, at the GaIlinas,.or in the neighbourhood of it ?ri~In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of it,*; : , ' • ■ 

■ 7282.: ; What:,whs the. effect ;of.his operations?—We scarcely heard of a slaver 

going away from: the .GallinaS'for a, long, time.. ; : 

: 7283.: CAainnfl»v] ; And you.attrib'nte that.to^aptain^Denman’s ope.rations?-^ 

To the goiug on/shore and destroying the barracoqns. ' ;.. , 

tASq'. You attributQ' the cessation .of the .slave; trade: to Captain,.Denman’s 
operations ?—I-do. , 

7,2S5r : Sir jE. Btfxton.] rCah-.you' teUons'.why itiis that the females are now in 
SierravJ^otie more; equal in ! numbers: to, thqmales than they were some years.pgo ?, 

-T-I c-affhardlyi say’whatis,the-real .cause, of /it, because T have no data as .to thp 
pmj)Or.ti6n'aof;the,ir9rriya)s>bf ! iato.yqarflfbut,L.haveseenjiargoes..J, 

: 7b86.-:Haye fem«ea:/come,from other parts,of/the coast to marry,the inea'that 
We there.^Wlljpq ithby/haye.ohi/theen brougHtm as slayeq j'hut in;some;cqrgQe,8 
of lafe years: the.majoritylhave beenofemalesiand,children^.itvvaries.ji sometimes 
■they,‘are'all'boy&j'Some.blimemsisome.ffinesnjpstly'.women.; , ., -■ 

increase of.population,. 

of/whicbydUshqfe epbhondn, Sierra; Leoho': is i; attributable;to;the' 1 importatip.n.,pf 
liberated slaves,;or to the usual causes of;the increase of population ?—I aqi not 
able;to:tell: that;'hutitfe Africans;in,Sierra Leone,are'yery..prolific,v . 

H:7|S8'.;I)0".yoh sujjppqttjthat: t,herei,is/a:.great:exbe5s i pf.' > births l .oyer:ffqathe;'?r”' 
'I:t,hin,h:h:yh l iy!-grc>;t:fixce?3,jo’nd!'mapycgp;,away, ; and;you:do,>o,t.,kqo;y (l wh? , re.they. 
gQ;'thcy.'g6iaway'.intoJbs 1 .intdrior',.for#e,purp.os?s:of trade, ; ,T/here;ara hundreds 
settled.oll afoundiSierfa:L'epnp,'Ti.orth nnd qouth'inthe'cpamfy.;; / . ; 
''v;728g;’;ThercVi3'.'no'reJtraint,apon.theit: movements ?—Np,re3tramt whatever., j 
-0.0,53.') ' "R ■ 7290. Have 
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Iter. & Jfc „’.']% - Have nay of those liberated Africuo an&i. ahe-on nay desire &, anfcrn t 0 

• their own country ?—There is a very strong/eeling in ail c,f then to go hack to 
sQjuDoi3.it;. taair ca:i :.eov.ii'try; tlio tliCcHiy'.is'. pernonal reeuiity. 1 have'known sonny 
psEcruwho have gone ettfrem Sierra Leone .trading, audtbeyhappensdfco he in 
a oil!?gs wisre.a war party would'cocie, and: they, theaicelvea have keen taken 
and all their property, and it has been difficult to i n cm .hat has occurred 

wuhsa 150 mUM of Siatra Leonac.. , .■ • • • 

, 72911, Sir , You. hava iefsred-to the inode-af capture of slaves, 

when in point' of .feet they had. been previously liberated;,have you any. per¬ 

sonal knowledge, or any .knowledge founded: upon information which you have 
received in the colony, of the mode by which parties are made slaves :in the first 
instanceJ^Frosa frequent intercourse.i-.vith captured, slaves, in every ease where 
1 have ccaverced .with diem, they have been persons captured in war; the town 
haa been surprised and burnt down, and they have been taken. 

729a. 33o you.woah thfe Committee • to' understand that the war so made has 
been made for the purpose of taking slaves, as yon have led the Committee to 
suppose by a previous answer?—So far as my knowledge goes, from great inter¬ 
course with them. ‘ . 

7293. la a' previous answer you stated,, in substance, that if there were an in¬ 
creased demand, for slaves the chiefs would procure ouch' slaves by seizing and 
stealing,their tDeighboase, or'by burning their neighbours’ town: in order to ob¬ 
tain its inhabitant!,'as slaves ; was that the construction which, you desired the 
Cornmitteeko.apply fcs.ybnf previous answer ?—It wad., . . 

7394.'War made, specifically, for; the purpose, of seising and celling the oppo¬ 
site party ?—Just bo, to obtain slaves. ' 

■7295,'.Can yon state any instance.to the Committee in which any native, now 
liberated, has described hri own individual bufferings, and the modern which he 
himself had become a slave, in the hold of a'ship?—We have an ordained mis¬ 
sionary, Mr. Croy.'t her, who whs so. 

7296. Did he to yourself describe the way in which he had been originally 
taken?—He did. 

- 7297.' Can.you, from recollection, state it to, this Committee J—it is many 
yeafs ago since I had it from bis ma mouth ; 'but the. fact' of it was;, that, the 
place was set on fire, and.he taken; heiwas separated-from: his father and 
mother; it is many years ago since I heard him make the statement. 

7298. But his statement left yon no doubt that the town in which he ,2nd his 
family were dwelling peaceably was surprised, that is, was taken without previous 
notice of hostility, and . that its, inhabitants;, so far as ithqy cqplcUbe; were carried 
away and sold as slaves by the,victorious party ?—Thatismy impression. -■ 

7299. ' The i{ev. Eamual Csowther distinctly-gareyou to understand' that stich 

was the fact in reference to his .oym case ?—Yes. . : , ' > 

7300. Save you TBEtspii to believe;,'from 1 ybur-’intercourse with ether liberated 

Africans, that a similar catastrophe had brought them mb the conditionofslaves? 
—I could not -number the-cases in w hich I have heard the same state-nents related 
to me by individuals. ; . ,. ■ :• ■ -, --.v'. 

<•. 7301,-|!n .all■vfbich'chses the War wa3‘ began; and carried on, not-on the ordi¬ 
nary principles, of hostility prevailing in Europe, bnt distinctly for the purpose of 
mbffingahffiBeiling.slavesf-MDistihclly for.that'hafrf •ptfrposeV. ; ’.' ■ 4 ■ 

'7302.'Admiral'^tnnflas^ 'The ganger of; beingymehiSEttaken andiStitd*as a 
> Slave'prevehte much ,ihtbrcoih«e , betwdeu',4hdncpiohy ;df .'Sierra''I(eene'sndi die ante- 
, rior, as I.underatari3.yoh'? : ^t;'deBS %.bi' it ^ffdvbiite,|ybtV'tiiay fey; ail intercourse 

would he 'Cu immense trade from the had;-countries could there be security for the 
p lifts 'qk< 3, roads being' opened,-smd fepfopen.- ■ • 

■ \ 'Sffibg. Qpuld we exteDd hnfdTpnfieribBr^;without j^gagiagia v, wafol«!tth : .the 
.ian&'-^saattssSwejRi Jt^uae.*' .The 
native-cL\a3 are getting vsiy jealous now,through the ckutrcdc, clour getting 
.lEisd.H.Yea'rs.hgo:>,v.b-e'pul^^^^ -ft-, 

trn-.d hi this country on tli irih oft spicket trvtf-, upd is cl ,cd Abkscknta, 

. for.-the ctatefiiiiafcllof.vs'; ffThe .trade 

tiffhi3i'eQufitry.'i3l-;c^Tled--oii-uiitloj : '7afirtU3 ; '.(iisstlva3tage^ ; -And -much jishionol 
chi!"" ; hundreds c e L,d p, iu., - 1 .\.J m the r« Js lc_Hng J i verou; 

tradibg-siQrtsVfriiv'in'tfie-fcce-ufkhcire'^cls.pgKS' tliEr.’Uado'XSCari'isd'ea'j .ehscbed 

. -H; / - ’ occasionally 
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<lccc::andly foretime,--but the dibpesition-o? tbs paaple .to. trade do as not dlciv VicjiB.Ja-.sa, 

foam to bit down'idle.” Does this statement accord, or, otherwise, with year •- - 

own vis vi of ’the native character ?—It quits accords with it; they ere tmanay- as Jem i0.;8. 

cokingpeople. • . . •' 

7305. You believe then, that the slave trade is thus directly the resaws of 

checking lawful,commerce in the interior ?-rIt is so; I .know of cases where par¬ 
sons have left Sierra Leone, and gone on the road to Timboo, cm fee irsrth, or to 
the; south,; Mid- come of the party have been made slaves of; otill they will, repeat 
the satoe route-again. 1 1 

7306. Therefore, you consider that anything which, closed the stave trade, 

would immediately let loose the energy of the African mind in respect to interior 
commerce?—L quite think so. ' ■ . : 


Jovis, 29° die Junii, 1848. 


■ UEtabEns pnESEirr. ' 


Mr. Huttl 
Mr. Simeon., 
Viscount Courtenay. 
Sir Edward Btraicn. 
Admiral Bowlcm. 

Sir B. H. Inglia. 


Earl of Lincoln; 

Mr; Monckton Mikes. 
, Mr. Gladstone.- 


. WILLIAM HUTT, Esq. in the Chair. 


The Rev. John Clarke, called in; and Examined. 

7307. Chairman.'] YOU have been for come time resident on -the coast of Rev. J. ciarh. 

Africa?—Yes.- , =====- 

’ 7308. In what part of the coast?—On the western coast. -9 June 1848. 

,7309. What part pf the western, coast?—At Fernando Po and at Bimhia. 

7310., Bimbiit. is almost immediately opposite Fernanda Pop in the Sight of 

Biafrq?—:Yes. • 

! .''73.1 if; Ini what capacity were you. residing there?—As a. missionary, in con¬ 
nexion, with the Baptist Missionary Society. 

7312.. How,.long have you been in that ,part of the world?—I went out first 
in 1,846 and returned in 1842, and sailed, again for Africa in 1843; reached it in 

- the beginning .of 1844, and remained-there; till 1847. - -1 

7313- When'didyouleave the coast of-Africa ?—The 15th of May 1847. 

7314, Sir 42.-Barton.] What-pacts'of the western coast:are you personally 
acquainted . with ?—In- making the voyage we. sailed along the. Kroo. Coast, from 
Se«fivJ£foo ta the river St. Andrew’s, to two towns beyond that river; and we 
visited'Qape.Palsias, tdsft.CapeCoast.Castletspentafew hours at Cape. Palmas; 
about five days at. Cape .Const.-Castle, and then proceeded to Fernando Po. 

I hayc been altogcther-hety/eea three and four years on the island of Fernando 
Po, including the. first and second visits. . • 

7315. You were to months up a the main land ?—Yes ; residing at Bimbia ; 

butwq.visitedialso.itbe.river Boiiny in,our vessel; .andiseveral times?visiting the 
rivet OidjCalabar^ and. went ahoiit 50 miles; up the Cameroons River. I have 
yaifed.Cameroon?also many-times.- - ’ ■ .i:‘ > v; - 

. 73t6-Gan, you-give ithe Gemmittee any informationasto-thepower that there 
. emigrants from the" coast of Africa 1 ?—I do not ,know any 

place, where ffee emigrants can be obtained except : -perhaps! 31 few at Sierra 
Leone,. and,perhaps ; :a yery.fem at 'Cape CpastCastle. 

.;;‘73I7’* : y.oa.thinhjjthata^i&rge^ sitpply of Krcomen. qould be obtainscL?-rIt 

ikprababla that .a consldemhln number imight he obtained, -if , no evil report has 
reached,that epuntry as to. the treatment of IC.-oomen who htWe left-already; but 
ifeay; report, of - thntliinAjeaehes, no/Kroomen tviU.be obtainable? from: the place 
to which: the report has, gohq. ■ r ' - - . : 

,73^8, Have you yourself ever employed Kroomen, or seen them employed ?t— , 

; Qj&'r’ ; 12 " W.e 
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Cl:’:/’:. T/s have hived some; but vie. found 'them at-Fernando Po. But in the vessel in 
:which Dr. Prince and myuslf were- passengers, upwards of 8» Eroomen were 
^848. taken , in as we passed • along the coast, and; those were employed tolabour as 
woodcutters at Fernando Po; they were engaged by the agent of the West 
'African Company. ■ ' 1 ' • / 

■ 7319.-'Wat there an establishment at Fernando Po, in connexion with the 

•BaptistMissionary Society?—Yes/there was;’ 1 . , . 

■ 7320i !i WbBt is the nature of the establishment at Fernando Po?—It is a 

missionary establishment intended, chiefly for the preaching of the Gospel to the 
natives, and for the establishment of 1 schools, 1 and imparting instruction wherever 
wego; :• ■ v " : - 

7321. You bought property from the West African' Company?—Yes. The 
property that wus first purchased from the British Government, and transferred to 
the-West African Company,-was-afterwards.bought by - the -Baptist-Missionary 
Society. 

7322. Do you consider that the Kroomen would be really free men ?—No; 
they are called free men, and so are the natives of Fernando Po; but neither one 
nor the other are actually free. 

7323. Their slate is one that .can hardly, be.ealled/freedom either or slavery? 
—No, they are very much offended if you call them slaves; they will not bear the 
name; but at the same time they are not free to act for themselves,. ■ 

7324. If you .wish to., obtain Kroomen you must bpply to the chiefs ?—Yes, 
and pay two;or. three months’.pay iiv advance to their'chiefs; the chiefs take that 
away with them ; they-give no part of it; to the man left on board the vessel. 

7325. Did the Kroomen employed at Fernando Po receive'wages themselves? 

—They received their wages, but I was informed by .them .that they had to give 
it up on reaching home; and that if the chief"was a kind man he would give a 
considerable part back to them, that they might, make presents to their parents 
and friends; or he would give them a wife; a strange way, but such is the fuct, I 
believe. .". >: 1, . ■■ -■ ' , 

7326. Did they consider, when they were working at Fernando Po, that.they 
were.free.to' remain there a3 lopgas theylike’d; on were they under compulsion 
by their head man to go back with him ?—There was no regular plan for tuking 
them back. When their, time was upi I believe , they- were allowed■ lo go in any 
vessel .that called. • On one occasion -the West African Company sent a small 
vessel up to the coastfor rice; which tookJa cohsiderablonumberhonie again.' 

7327. But if they chose they were practically able to stay there as long as they 
lilted.?—Yes; lone; remained,' ‘and marriedsthere^.and'idied ;• but onlyone that I 

'knowof. i..II' ■!. • 

1 ;;7328; VWhat do '.you mean; by-saying; that they! returned! home “when their 
time wasp?” frr-A promise.is .usually mude that they fihalifeturh in three yeafs or 
in five years, and according'to'ilhiit arrangement;'-they consider ithSthwhen the 
three 'years'ofthe jfii/e; ydars- is mpjltliey are 1 at; liberty to/ go ; hbme'; but • they 
cbuldnot return before : that time - without arunpin^ av/ay, -and when! they did 
attempt to- run awaynatives were employed /to' bring th'etri backj' menJengaged 
by, the agent of; tbe West; African Company to seize .upon 'thient jif they ?savv- them 
goingithro^h.’the 'Wobds tbiahiQtber! settle'mentiJand'bnng tbemiback;. and’then 
thev were tied upandfloggedjustnsslaveswouldhave been.,' :, 

> ■ 7329. .They were apprenticed for. thfde'of :fiye ; yeafs tmtheiWest Africah Com¬ 
pany?—Yes; there was no written engagement,'buta verbal one. 

• 7330, Did they-understand that that was'the .agreement, before they left their 
own country?—Yes; I heard one man inquire of the agent, “When will you 
send these boys back?” He said,- “Qh, in three or perhaps in five years.” "He 
replied,. “ Very well; that, will'/do;”"'threw;' thfe^iclptu oyerboiatH. 1 irito’/the cattoe 
and left the poor creatures on board in a, *.stat0=of . nudity ; aud we had'to collect 
all'.the oid clothes we could get, and' to cut up some canvas to give them cover; 
ing of the most simple sou. 

7331. ipid'.you visit 'some of-'the^tatibns bn tho Kroo •’CpsstPh^afjr-'Clape 
Palmas f • T, was' there only's few 1 ; hours j ■ ;but; they trade,dNvitli-' the IbatiVes all; the 
way dowi j sblthafwe-often:.came; ti>;drichor and' SaW- thb.lpsople ffom 'Shttra 
Kroo until Wereacbed Cotrahu. > 

■ ■.7332 ;1 Had you- any pppCrtunity; ofCeeing the;American mission established at 
Cape Palmas?—Yfe 1 spent the three hours wb were-oti;-shore with’ 1 the- American 
missionaries.-; ; i*. , - v ; 

' . ■' ... 1 / ’ '' . 7333.' Oid 
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’7333- Did they give you'encouraging.-accounts of their labours among the 
natives there ?—No, they were rather discouraged the Presbyterian missionaries 
had 12 converts, as they believed, but they were chiefly from among the number 
of the children that had been taught in the schools; the American Episcopalian 
missionaries, who lived at a place called Mount Vaughan, had, I think, six at the 
•time ; that was in the end of 1840.' I think it was 17 altogether that they sup¬ 
posed were converted to God from among the natives. 

7334- That was after several years of labour among them ?—J. L. Wilson had 
been six years'labouring among them if my memory serves me right. 

7335- Was your attention drawn to the condition of the natives at Cape 
Palmas?—Yes; we saw a funeral; and we saw what they called their “ Devil ” 
house; and we also went into’several of their huts-and saw the people; they 
appeared to be in a low degraded state; we visited three native towns. 

7336. Did they appear to you to he in a state of freedom or of slavery in their 
own country ?—I suppose it is just as I described before, what they call freedom, 
but what is not actually freedom. 

‘ 7337:’Are they-in the habit of cultivating the soil to any great extent?—They 
cultivate the soil for the production of. riee in many parts. 

’ 7338. Is a great quantity of-that exported to Fernando Po and other places? 
—rA Wist quantity of rice is sent to supply the Kroomen in the rivers with food; 
they like the food to which they have been accustomed much better than the 
yams that they obtain in the rivers. 

7339- 1 . So that they ate not only employed as seamen and boatmen,, but they 
are also capable of cultivating the soil ?—Yes; several of them cultivate the soil, 
tilt' I rather think thfit the cultivation is carried, on by females; I have no very 
correct information oh that subject; . ; . 

7340. Can you inform the Committed whether there is any possibility of ob¬ 
taining emigrants who would go west from other parts of Africa besides the Kroo 
Coast ?~1 am not aware of any place except Sierra Leone and Cape Coast Castle; 
there are very fe\v at Cape Coast Castle, but as we passed along some of the 
young men offered to go with us; which leuds me to suppose that they were free. 

1 734t* At Bimbia; did you find that the natives were in a state of freedom ?— 
There are very few of them free; it is the slaves who usually come over to Fer¬ 
nando Po and. are employed there as sawyers, wood-cutters and labourers. 

7342. Are you aware whether any application was ever made to the King of 
Biinbia; King William, for labourers ?—He has sent a great number from Fer¬ 
nandoPo,' but has been Unable to have them returned, and complains very bit¬ 
terly at. the present time of having been deceived by some persons who were at 
Fernando Po s ;, he : iwbuld not bedisposed to send dny more there. " 

7343- Unless they were bought ?—He would not sell them to go to Fernando 
Po ; none are sold away from the place at present. 

"•'"7344*‘ ‘What i» the 1 proportion ot slaves and offreemen in that part of the coast 
• of Africu in : which you were resident ?—-From what captains of vessels assert, and 
which I suppose may be correct, there are 1 nine slaves to one freeman-in the 
Old CalabarRiver.- I-suppose at Bimbia there are notquile so many slaves.- 

7345. But a great proportion cf the common people were slaves to the chiefs, 

or to the most-opulent freemen?—Yes ;bufc there are not a great number of 
those, slaves- residing in the towns;-they live' back on the farms, and cultivate 
the'ground,, and some of them are. employed in going up-the rivers to buy 
palm oilju - ».,•• • ■ . - ■ 

7346. You - have-also: been in the West-Indies tr considerable time?— 

Yes. , 

7347. Have you had an-opportunity there of observing the condition of the 
emigrants from Africa or from India ?—I have not: seen very many emigrants 
Irom Atrica. 1 I'-sawi - when in Demeraraj- two- Kroo men; one: seemed happy, 
and'comfortable,'and well'dressed, tlife other seemed cast down and. depressed. 
But I have seen in Jamaica some from Sierra Leone; who had remained there 

■ lor ;afew;years,-and seemed to have -gone on pretty well; but it is not so-with 
many of them;-; The fact undoubtedly is* that almost all the emigrants who have 
gone to the West Indies-imve'been very soon cut down by disease, and have 
not beer, of much use to the eplotites. 

7f,- t 3, Ate you specking cf Europeans?—I am speaking of Europeans, and 
people horn i&.tieisc, and also the Coolies. I caw more misery among the 
Coolies than among any other people during my last visit to Jamaica. • 

7. -■ :■„.•■ E3 • 7349. When 
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736]. Even when they are engaged in lnbour ?—Even when they are engaged Rev. J. Clarke. 
in labour, and more especially when they are affected with sores. - 

7362. The question refers now to the condition of the healthy; did you under- June 1U48. 
stand'that'the wages given to the heulthy were not sufficient to procure them on 
abundance of food ?—I do not know what the wages were. 

7363. You speak of the sustenance of the sick ?—Chiefly. 

7364. Chairman .] You said that the description given of the immigrants was, 
that they did not obtain a sufficiency of food; by whom was that description 
given ?—-In the newspapers mid by friends with whom 1 conversed on the subject 
of Cooiffi emigration. My information was obtained from die Coolies them¬ 
selves as far as could be, but it wn3 difficult to obtain information from them, so 
few could communicate in any way,. 

7365. Are the Committee to understand that this part of your evidence refers 
exclusively to Coolies ?—Yes. 

7366. 1 -Tot to natives of Africa ?—No; i do not know of any such cases 
arising among them. 

7367. Will you explain what is the nature of this attack of the chigoes ?—It is 
an insect that gets under the skin and produces a sort of hog there. 

7368. Mr. Simeon.] Are not the Coolies furnished with provision grounds the 
same as ordinary labourers on the estates ?—I am not aware whether they ore 


7369. Are the chigoes found on the coast of Africa ?—No. 

7370. And therefore emigrants going from the coast of Africa would be equally 
unaware of the attacks which they were exposed to on reaching the colonics with 
the Coolies r—Yes, they would. 

7371. Sir E. Buxton.] Are yon aware whether complaints have been made by 
tbe-Coolies, and also by the Creole labourers, of great irregularity in the payment 
of their wages r—-I cannot speak of the Coolies io that matter; but there have 
been very great complaints made by the labourers, the natives of Jamaica. 

7372. Do you know.it of your own personal knowledge •, have they ever com¬ 
plained to you ?—When residing for some time at Mount Hermon I heard of one 
estate where they , had kept them out of their wage3 about five months, and had 
rather annoyed them when they went to ask for their money; but perhaps there 
might be some dispute about the work; I am not sure upon that point. 

7373- Is it your opinion that such complaints 03 those were common in 
Jamaica?—I believe they were very common; I beard them all over the 

7374- That was during the latter part of last year ?—I was there from July 
until March this year. 

7375- During that time you heard frequent complaints that the wages were 
irregularly paid r—Yes; that was given as the grand reason why labour was not 
obtained ; that the labourers were not regularly paid. 

: 7376. Was it your opinion, from what you saw in Jamaica, that the original 
cause of the irregularity of the labour was the irregularity in the payment of the 
wages r—I think that was the grand Cause in almost every part of the island. 

7377. Do you believe that provided there was sufficient capital to pay the 
wages regularly, the black population would be willing to work regularly five 
days iu the week ?—I think that they are very industrious, and that it they were 
paid justly, and kindly treated at the. same time, they would work four days at 
any-rate.. I do not know whether they would work-five, for they have their own 
grounds to cultivate.- .At the same time, there are now more than 23,000 black, 
end coloured freeholders. According to the census taken in 1844 the number 
was upwards of 22,000, and it must have increased considerably since that lime. 
Then those people have land and houses ; runny of them also have horses and 
mules to carry, their produce to market. They have furniture superior to any¬ 
thing they, ever thought of in the days of slavery or of apprenticeship ; they have 
better clothing and better food; they.must work and be industrious in order to 

prycoio all those things., • « ' 

7378. They have a great taste for those things?—They have a very great taste, 
'and toe gratifying One desire sete3 just to create another; they go on desiring 
one thing after another, and seeking to obtain it. 

7370- And it is rather for those comforts and. luxuries that-tbey labour than 
fewfood 1 —They have tcUch better food than they had in former days. When 
I went to Jamaica first, in 1829, the slaves were very well satisfied if they had 
- - O.53. 11 4 half 
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Hcv, J. Clartc. half a dollar a week to live.upon but now, I suppose, very fe w, of them would 

19 June 1348, . 7380, Is it jour opinion that immigration is.necessary for Jamaica?—It is not 

my opinion' thut it is necessary, but I should have no objection to immigration if 
there could be free immigration, 

7381. You think that some immigration might be advantageous to the general 
condition of the colony ?—Advantageous to those who require labourers, .but not 
perhaps to the present labourers. . I do not know whethei; it might ultimately be 
to their advantage. , . 

. 7382. Do you think , that without Immigration there is sufficient labour in the 
colony to /cultivate the estates in Jamaica .that are already in cultivation ?—I 
think if there was money to pay the labourers.there is abundance of labourers to 
cultivate the estates as well as ever they.were.cultivated in time of,slavery. 

7383. There are sufficient labourers wbo are willing to work on the estates?— 
I think there are; there is no strong objection to working on the estates. -In 
St. Elizabeth the people cannot get work; they were working when I was in St. 
Elizabeth, for what they call a bit and 5<?. a day, which is 7 J d.. a day. The 
wages ranged from.is. to lr. 6’d. a day over the,island. 

7384. For . how many hours of work ?—I- do not know whether.it is eight; or 
nine ; it is a very common practice however to take job work, 

7385. A man working by job can finish his work in less time?—Yes ;.or if 
he works as many hours he will do more work. One very great hardship'con¬ 
nected with this subject has been that a. man of respectable, character has under- 
taken.a job, and hired a number of labourers fo perform the work, and,at the end 
has not been able to obtainhis money; not he himself only,, but. all that were 
employed.by him have been .disappointed,.and the minds of those.men.who. were 
employed.by him have been set against, the estate in that way; they have .said, 
“.Well, we shall ,not thipk. of labouring there again when we cannot get our 

7386. One great reason for the disinclination of the people to. work on the 
estates ia the . fear that after, they have done their work they may .not get their 
wages,?.—I believe that objection is the /only .objection, that they have; whenever 
they are fairly paid and kindly-treated they are willing to work. ■ 

7387. Has the Creole, population increased largely in number sin.ee emancipa¬ 
tion?—Iain not aware of that... j . ; . , 

7388. Chairman,] You, said. that,you. considered that some, immigration might 

be advantageous tb the general condition of the island of Jamaica; but still you 
say there/are portions of the island in which,there is an. excess, of labour, where 
the labourers would work, hut they cannot get work; is not there some inconsis- 
fency in .those statements.?—-In .St, Elizabeth there, are no sugar plantations,; or 
very few ,5;T am notaware of. ppy. urln.many parts of.St,/Elizabeth.there areonly 
coffee plantations, so that cluring Bicoaaideiable.paft.of the year-the people have 
not employment;. theywould.be. glad Jto.’get itif they.wcre near:to estates ; but 
as to the general benefit.that, might, arise from an . increase of labourer?, that, view 
I derive from seeing Ifie-great quantity.of.-uncultivatbd.Jand. and excellent- land 
still in the island,; if.that.could,be . brought, .into , cultivation . it wouldibe mil -.the 
better,,for Jamaica is capable.of maintaining:^ population two oci three, times as 
large as its present population. '-J -,- > ,.,v / ■ 

7389. Tneuit would not; be for the purp'oce.of maihtainingithe cultivation of 

estates now uttder cultivation,..but for. the, purposeof, employing the population 
upon unbroken: lands,im Jamaica jlhafcybu .•would reqotnmend iiminigratiop ?r— 
Every, estate .has. much virginjarid; cit'woulshonly.he increasing, the cultivdtion.on 
some estates.- .■! ... , : .i .-1 . .■!. v . ...... , 

7390. It is pot for the phrpose.ofi maintaining the .cultivation of, the old estates 
that you .would recommend immigration ?r^I sbould think.free immigration might 
increase that, cultivation, : kut, .J.shauid; not recommend lit at.all,under, present.cir- 
cutiistances. . , .: 

7391. ant Buxton.] Why] not; what is, your objection to.it.?—Qne objec¬ 

tion 1 have to African-iihmigra^icin.oV: ;tb: the .iinmigrbtioh ,of persons .who,.are 
idolaters or savages js,;that they, pspcluce-g^Uerally.-a .veiy ’bad effeckiiu/thelcoun- 
try to which they go,, by their bad; example,; < 1., • , . , , ... . 

.7392.- Have :yon fouhd/tlmf tahedhfticaserislbi.you speak from experience ?— 
I.bclteve it.is an.adinittedfact, ifI might speak froib wbat-I haye'seeii inTJIarehee, 
oh. the. island of Fernando Eo, with regard to the; JKrqomen;;-.I cannot say whether 
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that would be the case wherever they went; they are very immoral men and very 
desperate men, on wham teaching, generally speaking, takes very little effect. 

7393. Chairman.'] Do you confine that observation to Ifroomen ?—No; I 
should quite extend it to the Coolies ; I believe the conduct of the Coolies has, 
in some instances, been very bad. 

7394. Do .you think it is applicable to the inhabitants of other portions of 
Africa besides those on'the K.100 Coast ?—I think to all savage Africans ; it would 
not be applicable perhaps to the inhabitants of Sierra Leone, but to almost all 
other slave inhabitants of Africa. 

■ 7395- Mr. Simeon.'] Does not a large portion of the uncultivated land in 
Jamaica consist of estates which have been abandoned ?—I believe some estates 
have been given up; but there is a very large quantity of uncultivated land be¬ 
longing to the different estates which has never been cultivated, and might be 
cultivated with great advantage to the proprietors, if they were able to do it. 

7396. Do not you believe that one of the principal causes of the abandonment 
of those estates has been a deficiency of labour ?—I think there has been, a want 
of money to pay the labourers, rather than a deficiency of labour; or it may 
have arisen from bad management in Jamaica. 

7397. Practically speaking, have you seen among the healthy and able-bodied 
black population in Jamaica an anxiety to get employment, and a want of that 
employment ?—I have seen a great anxiety to obtain employment in many parts 
of: the island of Jamaica; but I have seen a fear to take employment, lest they 
should not be paid for their work after they have performed it, from knowing 
what bad been done to them before. That is a very common feeling. 

7398. When you state that there are portions of Jamaica where there are 
jestates-abandooetli for want of labourers, and where there are labourers in want 
of employment, and refusing to take it from a fear that they should not be paid 
their wages, should you attribute this anomalous condition of Jamaica to a de¬ 
ficiency of capital on the part of the proprietors ?—I think so ; I think there is 
a great deficiency of capital. 

■ 7399- Do you believe that, supposing all the able-bodied population of Jamaica 
now to be employed upon the land already in cultivation, there would he no need 
of immigration for the supply of the labour which would be required;—I think 
there would be no need for any great immigration, although if persons could be 
obtained of proper character 1 should see no objection to their going to Jamaica. 

. 7400. Sir E.^Btiston.] Is it not the fact that a great number of estates have 
been thrown out of cultivation in Jamaica in consequence of the proprietors 
feeling that they could not cultivate them profitably; the speculation has been 
a losing one, and therefore they have given it up?—I believe the proprietors have 
thought so; but with the knowledge! have of the way in which the estates are 
conducted in Jamaica, I should say that it is quite impossible that they can pay 
the proprietors much. . 

7401. Cc-lonel Thompson.] Did. you ever in any instance make a comparison 
between the expense.of a certain quantity of cultivation in slave time and of the 
same, quantity, of cultivation now ?—I ■ have not made such a calculation as to. be 
able to state it correctly, but it has long been my belief that, free labour, if rightly 
conducted, is us cheap as any slave labour can be, and that it is want of 
right management that causes free labour to appear more expensive than slave 
labour. - . . : , • ... c .i 

; 7402. If-you; take the simple expense of keeping labourers now and during 
slave time, can you form any opinion which would be the greatest in amount; 
pntting out of sight all other expenses 1—If we go to the mere expense, perhaps 
it might appear in favour of slave labour, but if we go to the work done by a 
cheerful 1 labourer, my impression has always been that a free labourer, working 
cheerfully for hire; would do quite as much work as a slave driven by the lash. 

■1.7403'. Sir 23. Buxioni] Bo you imagine that the freeman who works eight 
hours a day, and often less in Jamaica, would do more work than a slave who.is 
made.tq work 1.5'or 38 ?—I thinfc it.is impossible that human nature can endure 
so'l6pg;ax-that tado much-work. ■ 

7404. :Colonel Thompson.] Do you think that if 300' dollars were laid out in 
paying labourersat present, you would get as much, or more, or less work in 
return for iti-tinm yon 'would have had by the expenditure of 300 dollars' in the 
o!2; mode ;of slavery'?-r--It would be-difficult' to ascertain that fact, there are 30 
many things connected ..with slavery ; the buying and rabing offthe slaves, the 






















































































that' ved.-.-'tton in the coat of provision!) they havo generally accepted of, 25 
pbr cdiil. reduction; that is stated in 'the ksbi despatches of Gdvernbr -Light, and- 
100. all the it uM n'> 1 trines. ' v . ‘ 

7517. Mr.-Har/dj/."] Are you uv.-a-e that the Combined Court, when they met, 

to! !n E atUcirev in tl e,r reply to hi!; address), that-the negroes generally had 
not returned to work, nlid that where tney Mad it was not at a seduced,rats of 
wages ?'—Yci; T s'uw flint statement; hut 1 do not know how to reconcile. that 
with the statement of so many special magistrates, which in in their report to his- 
Excellency, that ail was peaceable and quiet, and that the people hud generally 
returned to nor!;, having accepted of a reduction of wages.- • . ' 

7518. Are riot those ivho pay wages most likeiv to know what they pay ?—The 
special ltiigistruten receivejheir information from tile manager:;,;und the gentlemen 
composing the Court of Polity receive tlieir information nlso from the managers: 

I dorfst think that I Ought to be called upon to.explain the discrepancy. ■ 

7519. When you state that the wages have keen reduced* and that the negro 
population were willing to accept a reduction of 25 percent., you at tire same 
tiihe admit that that statement has beep contradicted by the Legislature of the 
colony at their first meeting 1 ?—-I believe it has; but I’know it is a fact that when 
I left tbeenat coast of Demeritrii, on the 12th of March, the people wej-e'theu 

_Working upon the estates. " „ ’ : . 

7520. Sir E. Bilactori.] You consider that under the 'circumstances 1«. U day 

is the minimum of'wages at which the black population can he expected to work 
in Demerara ?—The adult population. ' • . ' . 

7521: And it is yoili opinion, therefore, that if Demerara is to compete, with 
sncli colonies as Cuba, tbey'must have such a price for sugar as wilt enable them 
to pay at least 1 s. n day for wages to the adult : population ? —I confess that as a 
minister Of religion I cannot speak very decidedly as to these fiscal questions. 

7522. Is not that a Viecessary result, that if i s. a day is the lowest rateof 

wages that the people can accept, it is necessary that the fcuitiilatioq at that price 
should he profitable, or else it will be abandoned f—Certainly; I admit that, of 
Course but I do not wish to lose sight of the fact that there are. many improve¬ 
ments that could he introduced into the modes both of agriculture and of manu¬ 
facture, and that, much economy might be practised upon estates which is not 
practised now, which Would enable the proprietors to givu 11. u day for skilled 
labour. . 

7523. It has been .stated in Parliament that the effect of admitting foreign sugar 

on equal terms will be to reduce wages in the West Indies to such a degree tlmr, 
in spite of the reduced price.of sugar, the cultivation of sugar In our/West Indian 
colonies will, still be profitable'; is it your opinion that that assertion is Well 
founded—I do not think that the hdmission, of slave-grown sugar can reduce 
wages in our own colonies. , / * 

7524. You think that.the effect of a very great reduction of wages will be, that 

r ioplewill refuse to cultivate spgar ; not that they Will, work at reduced wages?— 
think so, most decidedly: 

' 7525. Colonel Thompson^ For.how 'much less than is. a day do you think it. 
10 possible to keep a labouring Ilian in working order in those' colonies r-rdjbr 
nothing less than that. I believe it takes a labouring man u. a day., to live. 
I do not meqn to'shy diet Ire e'aW ashilBng’s wbrtivof food in’a .'day,„But 'I .em 

spetikmg of die whole .expense of his fiviug, . ; ■ 

' 7526. Supposing a contractor of any kind had to keep nlabouring ingp tin 
tbe condition of hrs being ,in working order.for now mach less than t si d day do 
ypii thiiik Wat wOOld be pract3cable ?-i-1 do hot know.' 

7527. Conjd you/for,instance, keep'htnw’lbrless thaii lit. a day, keeping 
him in health 1 and in working nr'dfer?-—! ‘think it wonltTbe -veiy.difficult indeed, 
to keep a mail in working eondition'for less than'i ». a .dtty. ,;J.' 

7528.. Mr. Bar/dy,] Did you hear what the rate,of stages tins when.youSyere 
in Barbadtiesi—No; 1 was in such ill-health when I was there, thfit 1 was unible 
to go about much. , ' 

7525(1 Were they not reduced to 7Jd. a day ?—I know they wefe. 

7530. Was it,not the" fact, that there wns 0 considerable exportation pjf prorir 
sions from British Guiana to Barbudoes?—Yes; but the priire, W provisions is 
very low in Barbadoes. . A magistrate in Barbudoes told me himself, that is, a 
day in Demerara is net equal ,10 yd. a. day in Barbadoes ;:the ; people cSn get 
move to eat: and more to wear for one-third less money in Barbadoes. ' 

” 7531. Sow 
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7531. 'How do'you reconcile that-with the fact that many scores of loads of nov.r/.euhsvcJ.'. 

plantains were'exported from British Guiana to Barbadoes, at a time when -- 

wuRoa.wero-as.low 03 7J<f. a day?—That was in a particular time of drought ao Jona >8*0. 
in Barbadoes. -. _ 

753”- But otill the Borbadoea labourer did contrive to subsist upon those 
wages with dearer provisions ?—-I thiol; not. Many of the Barbadoes labourers 
scarcely existed during that time of drought, when they were dependent upon tho 
rice and provisions imported from British Gujana, 

7533. Did you hear of any deaths from famine?—I did not hear of any. 

7534. Do you think that such a thing ever occurred ?—I would not like to 

etpress an opinion upon that. . 

7535- Chairman.'] Were you there at the time ?-—No, X went there in Decem¬ 
ber Jest.- c 

7536. But you understood that they suffered extremely from the high price of 
provisions R-r-During a short time. 

.7537. Sir B. Buxton.'] Is it your opinion that the low rate of wages is rather 
produced in Barbadoe3 by the great supply of ,labour and the great number of 
the population?—! have no doubt of that, to a great extent, and from tho extreme 
economy practised withiregard to everything,. On one occasion a merchant in Bar- 
badoea was driving me into the ,country, and vye saw a waggon coming into the 
town in which there were three hogsheads of sugar, and a respectable looking 
man was driving the waggon. I said to the merchant who v/aa driving me, one 
of .the magistrates of Bridge Town, “ Who is,that respectable looking,nuui driy- 
ihg-that-waggon ?” He said, “ That is the proprietor driving, his own spgar to 
market in Bridge Town.” I said, “ Is he making his little -estate or his farm 
pay?” He said', “Certainly he ia; making it pay very well.” 

7538. Do you think that such small estates might be carried on with advantage 
in British Guiana?—I am not prepared to answer that question positively, hut I 
do not think the'precent system can hold out much longer, 

7539- Chairman.'] • What system ?—The present system in Demerara and 
throughout the West Indies generally. . . 

7540.. Will you describe that system ?—Many of the proprietors are deeply 
involved; their estates are mortgaged, and ,when, once mortgaged I believe they 
are always mortgaged; they are thus bound to the.mortgagee, The mortgager, 
the' proprietor, very likely has an attorney abroad, and the mortgagee has his 
attorney ; and these aitornies have no personal, interest iu.tbe estate further than 
securing their own income. Then under the, attorney is the manager, and under 
the manager the overseers, and thus the whole business of the cultivation of the 
cane-plant and the making of,sugar is entrusted to a, delegated authority. 

:.. 7541, Do you attribute, to a great extent, to' those circumstances the present 
depression, of dmaffairs of the West India proprietors iu Demerara?—I. do 


7542; Are you acquainted with any case of a party .who is in. possession of au 
estate which is not burdened with all those debts and incumbrances ?—No, I am 
not personally,. but I believe nine-tenths of the estates in British Guiana are in 
that condition. There, may be one-tenth free from those incumbrances ; l cannot 
8ay,;I?ecaiiBe 1 bad Dot an.opportunity of n^oviog about from place to place m the 
colony. ThedwcHaigeof iiiv duties'confined me to one place. ,, 

7543* Supposing one-tenth of, the estates to be free from those incumbrances, 
ttduld. it nof.be the inference that, that tenth part was prospering r—I think It 
wdulrl. 2 ttus speaking toaoold planter, about a week before I came, away, who 
has.been about 20 years in the colony, and be said, “I tell you wbat».if I had 
capital to ;buy t/ an estate,'just to'workit, and economise in everyway* it would 
pay handsomelyAt the .same.’time the estate he was managing was hot 
paying. ; . . . , 

7544 *Are. there not many resident proprietors who Jive upon 
th&r-estates*'and manage them well, and yet find it unprofitable?—I think they 
wfife in difficulties long oefor^ die einancipation. ... 

“ .7545/Are not, there instances of men i*ho do:not osre -one aixpeqce in tho 
World, who .are in possession, of .properties, even on the east coast, and yet find 
their cultivation .unprofitable?.—X am unable to auswer that question. 

7546;' $ir. i?.. ■ Ia if yonr v opi.njon. that if tbe present price, of. sugar m 

l)Mghcd. cpntinueSj by careful aou economical manogenient tbe cultivation of 
Bugar may still be profitable in British Guiana?—! would rather decline answer- 



6. Do you think; that the people.would not have time enough to attend ti 
rounds now, as they used to do during slavery, after they bad done thei 
r the day, which you say takes them 67 hours f—During slavery theground 
ultivated upon compulsion, and even then they were imperfectly cultivated 
ich as the labourers depended partly Upon the provisions served out week! 
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".'s.-.i'.'.G.Dirrc!!.' ’ 7575. 'But it v;od the fact that'men in' the position of agricultural labourers did 

—- heap harass upon the estate, and did ride them when they had occasion to do so? 

“3 Jucc __| n my .congregation, 1 think the-average number of horses in my chapel-yard 

7577. Sir E. Iferto;,] What was the number that cams on horses to your' 
chapel in Jamaica?—I should thin!: sometimes 20 or 30 ; but then I had a 1 large 
Eurriber of respectable free settlers who had never been slaves. 

7578. l)o not the people who keep horses keep them as mutters of trade, to 
convey provisions to market?—Wot only so, but for purposes of riding too. 
Many of those that were formerly olaves wore men endowed with great natural 
energy of character. They overcame the difficulties of their position and saved 
up money during slavery, partly by their wives and children taking care of a little 
stock, nod when they became free they possessed a considerable amount of money. 
But those eases are individual cases. 

■757$; Does thut description apply to the general condition of the labouring 
population ?—Certainly not. . 

7580. Gan yon state the number of emigrants who have been imported into 
British Guiana since the emancipation ?—Forty-one thousand, seven hundred and 
forty-one. ' 

■ 7581. Mr. Bar/clff.'] That includes those who have left the colony as well as 

those who.remain in it?—.-Yes, '' 

. 7583. Sir JB. Buxton.] And it includes a considerable amount of labourers 
who have come of their, own accord fr.omother colonies ?—It includes all foreign 
labour that has been brought into the labour market of British Guiana. ■ 

7583. Can you state the proportion of the sexes which have'been brought?— 
Only with regard to the East Indian emigration. I should think that the pro¬ 
portion of the Sexes has been pretty equal in the emigrants' from the islands; and 
the emigrants from Madeira; but the proportion of the sexes has 1 been very 
unequal in the East Indian emigrants, and the'consequence is that many vices, 
before onknown to the colony, have been brought into British Guiana by the 
Coolies from Calcutta and Madras.. ' V 

75841 Mr. i?or/c/y.] Those vices‘are confined to the Coolies?—Yes. 

■ 7S85- Have you any reason to know that they did not exist among.the Coolies 

while they remained at Madras Or Calcutta?—Perhaps so; our fear is lest‘they 
should introduce these things among the Creole population. 1 ■ . ■ 

• 7586. Have you any reason to apprehend that?—The people have sometimes 
come to me, and told me “I am going to leave the estate.’* I have said, “ What 

• for?” “ I do not like to tell you, minister.” I have said, “ You had batter tell 
me.”- The Goalies do things'so bad." 1 have said, “ What db'you mean'?" 
*•* 1 cannot tell you, minister ; very' badCoolie man do things very bad:” That 
is ti species oF iiurnd evidence which Tthiftklcaonot be refused belief, ' 

7587. The Coolie emigration is at an-end, osfar as British Guiaca is concerned, 

is it not, after the present year'?—Yes. ; : J” ' : . 

7588. Have you seen anything of immigration from the Coast of Africa?—I 

know very few that have come; there were a few Kroomen ill nly neighbour¬ 
hood:; they "Were the worst characters among the black people'; they are a peculiar 
sort of people; they refuse to associate -With' other - negroeS ; they:keep to them¬ 
selves; they never send their children'to school, r.or do' 1'know a" single case of 
any of them coming under uhy kind of religions instruction.;, ’ There may have 
beensech' cases; buci have made frequent inqhiriij^'ghd I never Could' hear' of 
any. Clergymen ’ and Methodist;ihihrsters, and‘Presbyterian ministets have been 
asked, ‘“ Dothe Kfoomen in your neighbourhood come tit ymlr place of worship t" 
and “No ” is the invariable answer. ’ They have introduced, beyond ddubt, the 
practiceof ObeahiBKi.w'hichwas'fast'dyiagout of the colony; it is a wild'Africati 
superstition. ’ ' , r ' ■'' ■ 

- 75o9-”it has been revived in consequence Of theimportation of labourersfrom 
Africa^Y'enj"ithasibeen ‘revived npdh all' those estates where Kreotoen have 
been introduced. ' ' ' - ",■■■■ ' ; . ■' 

''7«5^ ^rir. 'Bo^^.VWith , teferenceftq'' Jamatc^^'B'mgvthe time ; .you, were 
thare'Waouot it fpUn<f't&a5 0betth»m revived verydonsideiably ib;the'islWtd;nnd 
that 'time vrerei Uitmy trials in‘the ; criminal noUrt ;arising -out of it ?—No, it was 
Jdyalrim, a suppt^d-cpunterihar»n.'»'-Oheft!iism. : . . " 

■ 75§t. "It-Was ah ^friedri .«ap«swU^t?r-- , Ye3, hnrOuUCfd fcy the Africans 

themselves. ! ' •■■ ■■ ■■, -■ 

■ 7592. That 
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it. Mr, Walker,. requesting them to afford (lira coma information with regard‘to-the 
conduct of the peasantry, of the'freeholders in particular. 

7604. Do'not the special magistrates in their reports state that the free- 
holdersarenot advancing satisfactorily in civilization?—l am not.aware that they 
say so; it may be so; I have been travelling,'and have not had time to read 
them very carefully. 

7605. Sir E. Buxton.'} Cun you 3tato to the Committee the total amount 
which the colony has Bpent in immigration during the .last eight years?—632,316 
dollars; that is the amount oPbounty paid for the introduction of immigrants 
into British Guiana down to June the 30th,'1846; there is no authentic infor¬ 
mation since that. 

7606. Can you state whether that large importation of immigrants ha3 had 
the effect of lliwering wages to any great degree?—Taking ail the circum¬ 
stances into consideration, I should think not; taking everything that is paid 
for, and everything paid to the immigrants, I think there has been a keeping 
up in the. rate of wages, rather than a lowering; I mean taking into consi¬ 
deration dll the expenses, and not merely the money paid to them for their 
weekly work, because the Coolies went about the country and did very little work. 

•7607. Mr. Barltly .] Does not that rather lessen yonr apprehensions as to the 
effect of a large introduction of immigrants, if the effect of their introduction, 
so far as it has gone, has been rather to raise wages than to lower them ?.—I 
do not mean to say that ithas increased the rate of wages to the labouring popula¬ 
tion, but it has occasioned the planters to pay more upon the whole, in keeping 
up a large and expensive police establishment. .The hospital expenses alone in 
George Town, which has never had less than 400 patients in it, cost the colony 
500 dollars a day. Taking those things into consideration, I think the scheme 
hos been exceedingly costly. o 

7608. Sir E. Buxton.] You believe that, upon the whole, it has been a losing 
speculation to the colony to import labourers from foreign places ?—I believe 
it is generally admitted on all hands, that the Coolie immigration is a total 

■7609. Do you think it likely that immigration from the coast of Africa would 
fail in the same way ?—I do not know, because the Africans are a more able 
kind of people, and would fall more readily into the labour. ' 1 

7610. Chairman.] The expense would be less ?—Yes, and they would not be 
subject to the same diseases. - 

7611. Mr. Barklg.] Are net the Madeira people valuable immigrants ?—The 

mortality has been very great among them. . . 

. 761-2. Is it not a fact that they are the principal shopkeepers and hucksters in 
the colony ?—Yes; J do not deny that they are most industrious people. 

> 7613. Setting aside the mortality^that immigration has been more successful ? 
—Yes: but duit of 15,000, 7,600 haddied at the end of three years. 

7614. Upon what authority do you'state that?—Dr. Bonyon. ! 

, 7615. Are you aware that that authority has been very much-questioned by 
the report cf a committee appointed by the Court of Policy; Dr. Bonyon, it is 
stated, having supposed that all were dead who could not be found?—I saw some 
statement of that kindbut I think the same result would he arrived at.only by 
a consideration of the hospital returns, published every half-year by Dr. Blair, 
which it is perfectly appalling to read t “ Death,” “ Death,” “ Death," “ Death,” 
“Johahnez’' this name, and “Eerhandez” the other 'name who have been 
admitted into the hospitaJpftcr four or'six months of residence in the colony. 

7616. Chairman.] Were theyvdissipated in their habits?~rWo; they .were 
generally attacked with dysentery. 

'76,!7. Sir JE. Buxton.] Are those immigrants paid the same 'wages as the 
€reoles?—I think so. . • : , ■ ■ 

. '76} 8. Mr. Barklg.] , Were not many of thoso Madeira people- voluntary 
immigrants?—Yes; 

7619. They actually took up vessels and paid, for their own passage ?~Yes; 

but the'mortality , has been about the same, in each caw, . , 

7620. ' They, came iffter. suffering extreme famine in't’ae island of Madeira <— 

Latterly." V n o 

7621. .Chairman;] What hre your improssiouo,. looking at .the.Question of 

immigration in an.;econcmaical point of .view, only; if you. were a proprietorm 
Beraetatavoa would not desire it?—Certainly not. '■ , 

. : 7622: Are 
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7622. A10 you acquainted with any individuals of intelligence, who understand Rev. I’/.G. Barren. 

the eucinl condition of Demerara, owners of property, who hold that opinion with ———— 

reference to African immigration ?—No, I am not.. =9 Jan - l0 4P- 

7623. You are hot acquainted with any among them who think that African 
immigration would not promote the welfare of their condition ?—I am scarcely 
able to answer that question. 

7624. Mr.. Barlth/.] The Africans have been valuable labourers to the 
planters ?~ r Yes, I have no doubt of it. . 

7625. Your objections to their introduction arise upon religious and moral 
grounds?—Yes. 

7626. Sir JE. Buxton.'] Is there employment for the labourers during the 
whole of the year ?—Not in all cases. 

7627. Generally there is ?—Yes. 

7628. There were several fires in the beginning of this year that were sup¬ 
posed to be incendiary; is it your opinion that those fires were generally incen¬ 
diary fires ?—I will state what I know about those fires; I was living upon an 
estate on which one of those fires occurred, on Montrose estate, the 15th of 
January in this year. About the middle of the day I observed that there was a 
large fire on tjip estate, and I found that the trash house was on fire; the 
house was burnt to the ground. My special duties prevented my going bnck 
to the estate on that day ; it was on a Saturday. Sunday morning the 16th 
of January another fire broke out on Lusignan estate, about five miles further up 
the coast". Immediately on those fires taking place a proclamation was issued, 

I think upon the 181I1, three days after the first fire, by his Excellency the 
Governor, stating that there was every reason to believe that those fires were the 
work of incendiaries, and offering a reward for their apprehension. I very much 
regretted the appearance of the proclamation. I think there was no doubt that 
both of those fires were the work of an incendiary, but that they were not the 
work of any planned system of incendiarism, such as that to which his Excel¬ 
lency the Governor referred in his proclamation. It was stated in the Royal 
Gazette that upon Montrose estate, where I lived, the people stood by with the 
utmost indifference and beheld the property destroyed. When I mentioned this 
to Mr. Ross, the manager ..of the state, he said, “ It is a falsehood: if the 
people could have saved the buildings hey would; although there was a disagree¬ 
ment between me and the people at the time, every man, woman, and child 
turned out, and did .what they could to save the property on the estate.” 

.7629. Did you see that yourself ?—I saw the fire, hut I did not see the turn¬ 
ing put of- the people; it was in the mid-day on Saturday, and I was preparing • 
for my duties on the Sunday. On the Lusignan estate it was also stated in 
the Royal Gazette that the people stood by with indifference, and saw the 
overseers’ houses destroyed; that they did not turn out. Mr. M'Crae, the 
attorney of the!property, immediately wrote a letter to the Royal Gazette, 

'contradicting the statement, and saying, that although the house was on fire in 
the middle, of the night , (there was no evidence to say how it was fired), and 
tire people had retired to rest, the whole body of labourers turned out, and did 
■everything .they could to save the property. 

, ,7630. So that in both those cases' the agents gave testimony to you that 
therp was no such disaffection at all among the people ?—None at all; and 
this was at the time of a general strike. 

763?. Can you give the Committee any account of the laws which regulate 
the relations between masters and labourers.?—I cannot do so with certainty ; 
l have not referred to any gf those laws for some months. Some time in the 
course of last year there was an Ordinance, called No. 30, regulating the rela¬ 
tions between masters and servants; conceiving the Ordinance to he of an 
impolitic as well as of an oppressive character, I drew up a memorial respecting 
itj. -^hich was signed by all the ministers in the colony of our denomination, 

. and BCrit homo through his Excellency Governor light; to which I have never 
received any answer,.not even any,acknowledgment of its receipt^ 

...7632-. Chairman] .From whom did you expect thiit answer'—From the 
Government: we expected, at’least, an acknowledgment that ,it had been 
.Reived.. The minister^ that signed it represented at least 10,000 of the 
■.popple ; and we adopted tips, mode of memoiapl to the Government .instead of 
■calling public meetings,upon. the. subject! One of the snecial magistrates Bays., 

.that .in his distrietthfi-inissionaiy .ministers (as we are termed) have created 

o-bS- ’ ' U ..f Jme 





case I ecu safely c-ay tliis, that so fr.r from cloIny r:o, I carefully hbstnincd from 
it, and memorialized the Government at hotuo, : in order to prevent the excite¬ 
ment that would have attended political meetings there. 

• "£>33- Y/as k your opinion that any extensive dicsatisfaction existed among 
the labouring population with respect t.o any laws that have lately been enacted 
in the colony ?—Yes, one lave in particular, n recent tax ordinance; that has 
done more mischief to the colony than any act of legislation since 1834. The 
people who had provision-grounds for raising market vegetables were by one 
clause, in this Act forbidden to take those vegetables to market, except they 
take out a licence, which would eo3tth3m 10 dollars. 

7634. A licence for what?—A licence for selling yams, or arrow-root, or 
ginger, or whatever they grow upon their grounds. 

7635. Mr .BarJcly.] A licence for selling them in the market?—For selling them 
at all anywhere, as Mr. Garnett, the commissary of taxation, explained to me. 
He said, “ If a woman was selling ginger-beer she would be liable to be fined 
10 dollars.” I said, "That is a very strange thing; first to complain that 
people are not industrious, and refuse to work their provision-grounds; and 
now that the people have been industrious, and have worked their provision- 
grounds, and have made the country a garden, they are forbidden to take the 
produce of their grounds to market, except they take out a 10-dollar licence." 

7636. Sir JS, Btaiton.] Is it a fact that if a person' grows yams upon his own 
provision-grounds, he is obliged to take out a 10-dollar licence in order to sell 
them?—Yes. The consequence was that the people said, “ We will not work 
upon the estates; if we cannot sell what we grow, we will not work.” Aua for 
many weeks the people sat down and did not work; I should think for eight or 

7637-, Mr. Barku/.] At what time was this ?—It was about the middle of 
last year. 

7038. That had no connexion with the general striker—No. The Governor 
saw that the excitement of the people was very great; the merchants in George 
Town complained that they could get nothing to eat ; for the people from the 
country districts refused to take their provisions to town to sell, and the Act 
was allowed, after eight or ten weeks operation, to he a dead letter; but it is 
in the power of the Governor at any time to evoke it. 

7639. Chairman.'] What did you understand wo3 the object of the ordi¬ 
nance?—The Hon. Peter Rose said, in the Court of Policy, “ We shall not 
know where these fellows come from, if we do not make them take out a 
licence when they come to town to sell their provisions.” The people read . 
that, and they said, “ We do not like to be called ‘ fellows.’ ” 

7640; Do you believe that the object of. that ordinance was to-compel the 
people to labour on the estates of the proprietors, rather than to labour for 
their provisions ?—No; I believe it was intended to.raise au additional sum for 
immigration purposes, because the cheat was exhausted. , . 

7641. It was purely a fiscal object ?—Yes. 

7642. Sir E. Buxton.] Are you aware of any laws relating to labour which 
are' felt to he a hardship by the newly imported immigrants'?—The Coolies 
often domplain; I cannot say with what reason. • I have- conversed with 
numbers of Coolies when they have come begging in the yard; but I never met 
with one who did not bitterly deplore the day that he left India. Intelligent 
men, who could;Bpeak two Or three languages,.have' said to me, “If there 
were a foot road to Madras or Calcutta; I .would walk back if I died going.’’ 1 

7643. Many of the Coolies imported were totally unfit for fieldlabour?— 

Yes; wretched emaciated creatures. ' ■ n 

7644. Mr. Bar Alt/.] Have mot many of them improved very much during 

their residence in the colony ?—Yes; but vast numbers have died from actual 
starvation. . 

7645.. Chairrssh.] Did not many take money back to India ?■—Yes; the firat 
corps of .emigrants did. That was before my time; none have gone, back 
within my time, " < . 

764b. Colonel Jbotryjws,] If the British Government were to bring cargoes 
of Africans from the coast of Africa, and turn them, ashore gratuitously in the 
colohy, for how much litl than-Is. a day do ydiv think thoto "men could he 
supported 1 in working order,'considering alTthe expenses which would be cou- 
\, - sequent 





76G0. Then there is no reason why Dementra should not become eventual! 
as prosperous for the labouring man as Barbadoc3 ?—I see no reason whatever 

7661. Mr. Barkly-I With reference to the difference in the value of thos 
native provisions in Barbadoes and in Demeroro, do you think that the extr 
labour expended in raising them tend s at all to account for the cheapness c 
those provisions ?—Many circumstances have produced it. It is the result of < 
long .course, of things. ,Barbadoe3 is an old English colony. 

7662. That does not make provisions grow cheaper?—No; but being th 
oldest English colony, habits of economy and good management have grown uj 
ther? whioli are unknown in more recent colonies. 

7653. .Why should the negroes grow provisions cheaper upon the less fertil 
soil of Barbadoes than upon the more fertile soil of Demerara ?—Otherperaon 
besides the negroes turn their , attention to the cultivation of provisions in Bar 
badoes, 

7664.,'Is not it the fact that that, arises from labour being cheaper in Barba 


does than hi, British Guiana, and that therefore the provisions produced by tha 
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7672. Did the people act upon that advice r—If the'people had been told 
those things by the managers in a. proper way, they would have listened to 
them. . 

767 3.. When they were told them, did they listen to them r—They did V and 
they said,“We will not go back till we'are sent for.” The fact is, that 
between the employers and the employedthere is a very'bitter feeling, which is 
much to be deplored. - " , 

7674. Are you eequaMted With the circumstances of the attempt to make 
a railway upon that coaSt l—Pertly so. 

7675. Have not you heard that Mr. Catherwood has'stated the difficulty of 
getting labour 5—Yes ; c and I can explain the circumstances; The Operations in 

constructing the railway at one'part were suddenly,suspended, and I inquired how 

at;was. The,work had Deeii given out^y Mr. Catherwood to'aperson.' : Thecon- 
tractor farmed a certain length of it ; 'Mr. Catherwood gave this gentleman the 
money, and he got the work done, and when it was done he left the work and did 
not pay one of the labourers,, There were sums of 18, 20, and oO dollars due to 
the persons who bad worked upon it; -and they said, “We wilThot work.” 















counterbalancing .voice among the respectable classes. , 

7702. Have not they votes at present in the election of financial representa¬ 
tives, even for the Combined Court ?—Not in : the country; 1 do not ltnovv of 

7703. Is there any other subject you wish to mention to. the Committee?— 

One thing that would tend very much, to tranquillize British Guiana is, if a 
power of appeal were given from the inferior courts held in the country to some 
superior court. . In Jamaica that is the case.. In a country district, if a person 
is not satisfied with the decision of the magistrate, he can appeal to the quarter 
sessions, where lie has an opportunity of employing, counsel; but there is no 
such power of appeal in British Guiana, and I have seen cases very sad in some 
of those courts. .' . . 

7704. Mr. Barfihj.j Are you aware that .representations have been made 
upon this , subject-to the Colonial Office, both from , the colony and by ttos 
connected witn.ihe colony in. this country ?—No; hut I am glad to hear it. 

7705;, Are you aware of any difficulty as to the law officers called sheriffs in 
those counties, that they are not qualified hy legal education to preside over 
such courts as those?—I. was not aware that;such a representation as that had 
been made; hut it is felt as a great grievance by fhe people.; There is a hur¬ 
ried, slovenly, dictatorial manner of doing the business, which would not bear 
to be reported even in the'colonial papers. 

7706. Is there a stipendiary magistrate in .every court?—One stipendiary 
magistrate and two.or three local, , . . .’ 

7707. From the decisions of:those courts there is at present no appeal ?— 
Non*whatever., . ■ 

77o3. Mr. Simeotfi} PraitiiriHy speaking, isnot thelaw.administertAvritfcvery 
great leniency in British: Guiana ?—-Yes: l do not think there is anyfrCquent 
oppressive administration of the law. The greatest burdenis thearoazing 
taxation on the necessaries of life. •- 

7.709- Is not there adisposirion on the part of the magistrates rather to lean 
to the, side of the negroes in case of any dispute arising ?—I can scarcely 
answer that question. I ' do not know that there is anything' of that kind of 
feeling. Tjiere geejiis adesire tocarryonttothe veryletterofthelaw j butitis 
sometimes done in that hurried, nndiguifiedwuy,which does not consist with our 
ideas of a court Of justice; such: as “ gold your tongue; we have had enough 
of your tongue;” and when the negroes find a decision passed upon them in 
that;manner, they then say, .“ Wq cannot go- to' any,higher court.” If that 
grievance were redressed it would tranquillize the colony to a great extent, 
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much as the people are not now under a settled government; formerly it was Itev./f. Taanscnd. 
a monarchical government, but now, in consequence of the slave trade, the » 
people who formerly lived in large towns, covering a large extent of country, 4 J“ly 1848. 
are now concentrated in one town. 

7733. Will you explain the means by which the scattered population, pre¬ 
viously existing in the country, became concentrated in the town?—A quarrel 
arose amongst the people, and some fighting took place, and ultimately one of 
the towns was destroyed and the people carried into slavery, as many as they 
could take, and those that escaped joined those that had besieged them, and 
made an attack upon others; and so they went from town to town, an army 
of people of the worst class of society attacked the towns, each town in suc¬ 
cession, until the whole country was in a state of disorder. Some of the people 
finding this spot, Abbeokuta, likely to prove a safe place, resorted to it; and 
then the people scattered abroad in the country one by one took refuge in it, 
until now the town has become extremely large. 

7734. Have you such knowledge or ground of belief as to the origin of the 
war to which you have now called the attention of the Committee, as to 
enable you to state whether it arose as wars may arise in Europe, and as they 
may arise in Africa also, from the ordinary passions of men, or whether it 
arose specifically with a view to obtain slaves as an article of commerce ?—- 
I will state what the natives have told-me as to the cause of that war. The 
people of two or three different towns were assembled together at one town for 
the purposes of trade. The Africans are accustomed to have certain market- 
towns to which they resort when they wish to exchange their commodities; 
they were there assembled, and some quarrel took place, the people say for 
the sake of one cowrie’s worth of pepper, and in this quarrel two or three 
persons were killed, and in revenge, this war was declared against the offend¬ 
ing party j this was the origin, they say, of the war that desolated the country. 

7735- At what period of time did this war commence, as far as you know 
the history of it ?—They have supposed it to be in the year 1817. 

7736. A “cowrie’s worth of pepper” is a value almost unimaginable in 
an European mind ?—It is about the thirtieth part of a penny. 

7737. Was that matter of fact or a figure of speech?—They str ted it to me 
as a matter of fact. 

7738. Do you understand that that war beginning with a-quarrel about this 
fractional part of a. penny was pursued from ordinary principles of revenge 
and general irritation, or was it pursued with a view to the ultimate object of 
obtaining the defeated party as the slaves, at the disposal of the conquerors ? 

—I believe that the war first took place through revenge, and was then carried 
on through the slave trade giving them the means of carrying on that war, 
because they found then the profit of selling slaves, which before they did not 
so well understand; because I am informed that previously to that time very 
few people were sold into foreign slavery from that country, but their finding 
what the profits of the slave trade were, was an inducement for carrying it on, 
which would hot have existed had there been no slave trade. 

7739- Do you conceive that that country is now in a state of peace, that war 
having been practically dosed, or do you conceive that the'disorganization to 
which you have adverted is at this moment breaking out in petty wars, or in 
raids with a view to the capture of persons who may be sold as slaves ?—At the 
present time the country is very much disorganised; the most sensible amongst 
the chiefe are desirous of peace, but they cannot always command the people, 
and there are a number of people in Abbeokuta thirsting for war on account of 
the slave trade; that is the only reason for the wars at the present time. 

.7740. Will you, explain the phrase you have just used, “on account of the 
slave trade” ?—That is as a consequenceof the slave trade, because by the slave 
trade they are enabled to sell their captives,' and gain a profit upon them. 

7741. Then you wish the Committee to understand that it is within your 
knowledge (because you must distinguish between what you know and what yon 
believe, and tell the Committee the grounds of your belief when it is not within 
your knowledge),: it is within your knowledge, from information that you re¬ 
ceived.from the parties themselves, or from credible witnesses, that they desire 
to revive war for. the purpose of making slaves ?—I will state it just as it came 
tome. They frequently.wishto make war, but they themselves never like to tell 
us that it is for the slave trade, because they know, full well that we are opposed 
- .*53* ' X to 



j Css. ,U. avraiwc.;* j n -th s slave-trade, but they 4all.ua it it .on account tof rome.irgm-y -done; ibutiho 
~~—people themselves, who have zo -ccncern with thou cmm, rtkl tis ci da for ithe 
4*Jya84?. iWotocU. , . . . 

7742. When you say that the people themtslrss trho hove.ao .cancenn"with 
those stars, tali y ou B0 ,antl so, do you '.T.deh ifchc Gnimaittes to understand, that 
such people are members of your tOhristiim congregation, of uh.022 personal 
veracity and'general.character you have, ns -their-mmistgr,-sufficient evidence 
to justify yon in relying upon that .statement ?—In pome dnEtasces I derive In¬ 
formation from the people generally, I mean from these jin my neighbourhood 
'■with whom I have much acquaintance:; at ./Other dimes, from those who are 
members of the 'Christian -church there. 

7743. Has the information which you .so received, '-whether from strangers 
and persons whom yon knew in general society, or from members of your own 
•congregation, been .tested to you extmnsic;dly by,credible evidence of the truth ? 
—I believe it to be true myself. I believe that many web are entirely on 
account of the slave trade, and that if the-slave were to oease the country would 
beat peace... 

. 7744.- At all events, you wish-the-Committee distinctly to understand that, 
whether or not the wax to which you referred as (Commencing in .the year 1817 
■arose from a dispute about the fractional .part, of a penny, it rsia carried on 
and devastated and (disorganized the-territory iof ftbhsokiita in consequence 
of the slave trade ?—Yes; hut 1 should explain that -Abheokuta: is mat the 
-name of the .country- The name of the (country is Egba; the mrare isxfthe 
(kingdom is Yoruba, «f-Which Egba ds .a isort-cff (province; The Egba country 
■used to 'have a king who was tributary to the Yoruba (kingdom. Ahheokuta 5s 
the capital of the (Egba country. . 

7745. Abbeokuta then is a-capital stormed from the population iof different 

towns and villages, -which in succession have been devastated by the war 
which .originated in 1817?—Yes. .., - ... 

7746. Then perhaps 60 years ago Abbeokuta, instead of being,-os ft is how, 

a eity of ;30;000 inhabitants, wasa far lesB considerable place than it is now? 
—Thirty years ago there was not an inhabitant there.. - 

7747- Then has its natural position for strength, irrespectivE of .any former 
nucleus of civilization and population, attracted to- it the flying inhabitants of 
other villages?—Yes; it is on account of its. natural strength that the people 
•fled to it. There were no inhabitants there at (the rime previous to the first 
occupants, who came to it subsequently ito-tkoas wars.. . 

774'8. Chairman.] Is-there any meaning attached !!? the name Abbaakuta? 
—Yes, it means “under stone/’ or “under reck:”:; “ Abbe 1’ means (under, 
and “okuta,” -a stone. 

7749. Sir 22. R. Inglis.'] Is -that a description which -ar.cardB -with the fact ? 

—Yes; there is a high go]) forming the top .of -a bill, under -which is a cave 
and it is from this .cave, being a house. uuaemeath a rock,. that the name is 
taken of Abbeokuta. 1 

7750. Was this-settlement formed for mutual protection.?—Tor mutual pro¬ 

tection ; it was Sene more accidentally (than (designedly, because a few people 
first fled to it, and-then-others bearing of (their being (there, joined-them, until 
She town-became as extensive-as it is at present. . 

7751. Yon-referred to it .as formerly u monarchical country- ©ayoubash 

the -Committee to understand that it -existed under one -head at the .period 
immediately subsequent to She first formation of Shis settlement for mutual 
protection?—'There has been noting (theresmee-that time. ; . 

7752. Then youwiahfhe-Committee'to understand tind that settlement, 

though inot.'formed under .i king, -was a .portion of the Yccrpbn kingdom, and. 
though -the (king -might -not have resided at -the present, town, be still bad come 
centos place of'residence fimn which he (governed the-reat of bis -domimonsr-v 
Erevleoily-to those-ware of-wisah ? hove apaken, the ! town called iikke, in (the 
■Sgba-countiy.was the. seat of that kingdom. >■ - ) . 

■ 7753 - 'Hasundh'-kingaohi-ceased tp exist J—Theretono -kicg -ndK,-nlihooigh 
there are -representatives of Ids family.' This -town Ak« was destroyed -amongst 
others, (but on-account -of the -war -ttey ihtwc merer made -a auccBsaor to him-; 
be wastributory -to-the Yoruba Tong.' • ;i-, 

Y754- inhere does-the Yoriiba >kmg fetiide-r—Atfkgqja. • j ■ . . 

77SS- Then your knowledge -of the existing ,-ktute xsf itisings.-in ifim'Yoruba. 
-• -- kingdom 
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llc'i. a. Townsend, on tlie coast and liberate our people, and Hava let them return free without 
— 1 — : - money and without price.” 

4 July 1848. 7770. Have you'seen in Abbeokuta any of those 00 sent bad; 0? liberated 

by the cruisers of the Queen of England ?—1 have seen many. 

7771. Welcomed in Abbeokuta, their own country ?—Welcomed there, as 
lost children returned. 

7772. It is scarcely necessary after that answer to proceed to ask you 

other you regard the presence of a squadron upon that coast is a benefit to 

the people of Africa themselves ?—I conceive it a great benefit. 

7773- Do you conceive it to be a benefit adequate to its cost in preventing 
the slave trade ?—I think so. 

7774. If it do not prevent the slave trade, does it check the slave trade to 
such a degree as to justify you in wishing its continuance?—We wish it, most 
undoubtedly, to continue. 

7775- Do you regard it as instrumental in protecting legitiinate commerce ? 
■—I think so. 

7776. Will you explain to the Committee in what way the presence of the 
squadron may or may not assist legitimate commerce ?—On one occasion we 
were living in Badagry, it was after Lagos was troubled by internal warfare; 
one chief fighting against another; and a chief got the upper hand at Lagos 
who was much in favour of the slave trade, and very much against the English. 
Then the people of Badagry in consequence wished him to send some slave 
traders to Badagry; they wished to have the slave trade' renewed in Badagry; 
but knowing that they could not do.it while the English were present in 
Badagry, they sent to us, wishing us either to move out of the country, or not 
to speak of anything that we might see; but we were given to understand by 
persons in the town, natives friendly to us, that it was their intention, to get 
rid of us out of the country. We sent to the commanding officer on the 
station. Captain Yorke, of. the “ Albatross,” an account of these proceedings, 
End he immediately came to our assistance, and through his instrumentality 
we were enabled to maintain our ground there. 

7777. So far at that time the efforts of the slave dealers to make use of 

Badagry as an entrepot for slaves failed in consequence of the. presence of the 
squadron?—Quite' bo. - • 

7778. Do you know anything of the coast between Badagry and Sierra 
Leone, particularly with respect to the Gallinas and the Sherboro?—Nothing. 

777g. The Committee Understood from an earlier answer which you gave, 
that you know nothing personally of the intermediate t country between Sierra 
Leone and Abbeokuta, except having recently proceeded to Abbeokuta by 
the line of Badagry?—I know nothing of the country between Abbeokuta 
and Sierra Leone;, 

7780. In what way were slaves brought" from Abbeokuta to the coast? 
From what point of the coast did the slave dealers export their living cargoes? 
—Chiefly at Lagos; they were partly carried to Badagry, but not many, to be 
sold at Badagry to persons who may he there waiting to carry them to Porto- 
de-Novo. ' 

7781. Lagos is Under the Portuguese?—Under a native chief. 

7782. It was a Portuguese settlement, was not it?—I am not aware whether 
that is the case; it is entirely .under native government at the present time. 

7783. Do you wish the Committee to understand that the slave trade is en¬ 
couraged in Lagos by native chiefs without the presence of any European 
slave dealers ?—Therigpre European slave dealers there. 

7784. Does the native chief at Lagos resist the efforts which the English are 
making ?—I am given to understand that he does 5 that he considers the Eng¬ 
lish to be his enemies. 

7785. Because the chief is a trader in slaves?—Yes. 

• 7786; He . has hot then’been made to understand that any. direct, benefit 

would accrue to himself by the introduction of lawful commerce ?—I think not; 
we have had ho intercourse with him Whatever; but I may inform-the Com¬ 
mittee that the former King of Lagos is in Badagry;. he was deposed by the 
present one, and he was fully sensible 1 of the advantages of lawful trade, and 
he frequently suggested that the British cruisers should aid him in .regaining 
his lost possessions in Lagos, offering ter abolish the slave trade if they would 


7787. Who 
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7787.. Who was the first chief cf Lagos when you first came on the coast ?— Rev.if, Tot;:;”.: o. 

7788. Who was the first chief of Abbeolcuta when you arrived there ?— 4. July 1840. 

Shodeke.' 

7789. Who did you leave in Abbeokuta as the chief?—Sogbua. 

7790. Is there any Christian mission at Badagry ?—There is a station of our 
society, and one of the Wesleyan society. 

7791. What is the number of persons first received into the. congregation by 
baptism, and secondly of catechumens and persons desirous of being baptized 
in Badagry ?—I am not acquainted with that exactly, that is not my province. 

7792. Do you wish to add anything to the answers that, you have already 
given, as far ns the subject-matter of those answers may suggest to you any 
further information ?—I will only say, that my opinion of the native chiefs is 
this, that they are well disposed to us, and that the presence of the British 
cruisers on the coast is of great value for the suppression of the slave trade, 
and that the chiefs are themselves wishful for the entire suppression of the 
slave trade. Those chiefs in the country who are well disposed to us, and who 
have perhaps the greatest right to power in the country, are the most respected 
amongst them. 

7793. With reference, in the first instance, to the benefits which the native 
chiefs fancy they derive from the. slave trade in obtaining articles valuable to 
themselves in exchange for slaves', do you consider that they could obtain such 
articles by lawful trade without the sacrifice of their people ?—They could if 
lawful trade were introduced. 

7794. : Do you consider that the slave trade has prevented that lawful trade 1 


- 7795. Do you think that lawful trade would be one of the best meanB of 
•checking the slave trade ?—I think in conjunction with the cruisers on the 
coast, but I think if there were no cruisers, there could he no lawful trade. 

7796. Have you ever formed an opinion upon the subject of the formation 
of forts on the line of coast?—I have frequently thought that it would he of 
great advantage if it could be done with the consent of the native chiefs. 

7797. Have you aid sufficient attention to the subject to justify your form¬ 
ing an opinion .with respect to the desirableness, of forming an increased number 
-of treaties with different native chiefs ?—I think treaties should he made,with 

7798. Do you conceive that the power of entering the territories of the 
native chiefs, and of seizing and destroying any depdts of slaves, under an 
authority vested in the Crown of England by such treaties, would likewise be 
an important mode of checking and of suppressing the slave trade?—I think 
go; especially if it were with special reference to the Portuguese; at least, I 
mean foreign slave traders at large, including Spaniards, and any nation that 
may be engaged in the slave trade. 

7799. Colonel Thompson.] What , is the state of health of Europeans at 
Abbeokuta; is it a healthy place, or the contrary?—I can scarcely answer 
the question; I; myself, and my wife alone were in Abbeokuta; we had not 
experience enough of the country to answer that. 

7800. Was your health as good or better as at other similar periods; in 
Sierra Leone for instance ?—My health was better than at Sierra Leone; my 
wife’s heath was ruined, I think, by the exposure that we had to undergo on 
our first settlement in Abbeokuta; we had a great deal of exposure from the 
want of a dwelling; 

7801. Have you-: any knowledge of the country called in the maps the 
mountains of Kong?—Whether the hills on which Abbeokuta is built form 
part of that range,-1 cannot tell. 

7802. It is built on hills ?—It is built on granite hills. 

• 780,3. Are you aware that in tropical climates a mountainous country is 
frequently as healthy a" Europe ?—Yes; but this is not properly mountainous; 
it is between the hills ; re is a river and hills on the one side and the other, 
'but they are not of very great height, perhaps 500 feet, or something of that 


.-7804. Is there a healthy and an unhealthy season at Abbeokuta ?—I 
think so ;: I think the season, between the rains and. the dry season, is very 
unhealthy;.: ■ 
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m September and October; somewhere about that time I think is tia- rmr.ll 
liliy pcrrhcJ titoyenti’.. '• ' '• • 1 " ' •••’>. 

7806. Would not the health of Europeans be likely to be improved by. croia-; 
ing the unhealthy cscsoa 1 da not listo bate that- to 6»te.sn©3=j)SBh2di • 

’ 7807. Would it not be- enayy-m‘-t!!tocs-'diy3pcnpesiaUy' r cf steam, boats 1 ,,to 
remove Europeans holding responsible sitactiara; -from- tha coastcr> Africa, cad: 
to- convey them; for irattmcej. : to.Mcifc3.?*-Itt to quite pocdbla i2 steam boats 
wcac-tolianito do it.- 

7808-. What to you. thick: to the averaga- farm;- of Hfeofi e European 1 , upon! 
that pert of tho coast ofcj"Ji-ion?—E have no. dtoa* to form, a jndgrrant 1 . upon. 
It ia difficult for.-iua- to say. b hare-lived nearly J2- -years: im Africa. This to 
my third visit to-England, iiittlje intervaL. 1 

7809. Do you think' that 1 the average ternt-oS life of a European: wardd. ha 
increased by removing, him. during'the un h ealthy season;?—Ik woukhtokretwo 
removals* in tha year;. Because this, unhealthy season; takes plane' twicer a. year; 
In ease of ili-healtb a removnl would'bo beneficial;. That* fe-the best tuns to; 
remove, when there is anything 1 like tacknesa prevailing- in.- the; country- Per¬ 
sons can tell for themselves the time when is best for them to leave-the.emui- 
try. We cannot aay that this or that season, would, be good; for them totleave 

7&10. Sir It. H. Inglis:'] Were yauprf 


7811. He had'been separated from her, it is understood; by-on® of those 
wars to which you have- referred ?<—Ilia ■ country; is* the: Yoruba. country-; the 
ware there 1 think took place previously to those which I have mentioned 1 
7812; Blithe was separated from her- in. a hndnight attack; on -their town:?*— 
Yes, a similar war- to that of which:! have spoken.. 

781-3. When yem say a similar war, do- you; mean a war undertaken: Se the- 
purpose, of making tlusm.- slaves-?-—Just so.. 

-78-14. You witnessed: their recognition of eaeh. other-?—E. di'di she- was 
baptized bymyself; and she- is; now a member' oh our Christian: Church, im 


7813. Did-he-recover any others of his* family?— A. brother by the same 
father, hut by another mother ;. and two- sisters by the same mother and. their 
four children; altogether eight persons I think. 

7816. A're-they memhers of your-congregation ?—-The mother alone; The 
children-have been baptized also, being-young. 

-78175 Hfe was one of those-carried off'as: ti slave ?‘—Yesv. 

7818. He was sold as. a. sieve-on- the coast-?—Yes, and ay-captured: and; 
brought- to: Sierra• Beone, and-there received into the- (aiurcht.Missionary 
Schools* and educated, and thencereccivcd into our Fourah Bay Institutibiranil 
made a schoolmaster; and after many years'- trial 1 he, waa - scnfctc; England,for 
ordination previously to -our going- to Abbeokuta; 

7819. Sir-.E. Btmtfon.]-Y6u spoke of the climate of, Abbeokutar In: rfc the. 
general' impression- that the climate- of 3 Abbeokuta- is betten than ths climate 
of Sierra Leone?—It is amongst the natives, and' it iemy stm, impression:as. 


7820; Is-it not? the feet that the fevers-that: occur-there- are of a different 
character from ’ lose whiefi* oceur-at. Sierra* Leone-?'—TliBsc-thatlhave-sesn at 
Badagry are of u. different character,■ certainly 1 . - 1 - 

7821. Is it not the fact that the diseases of Abbeokuta resemhle the-diseases’ 
of-India ?—I am rather inclined to tfiinlf that dysentery is ; thE disease that is. 
Ekely to-be troublesbme-to Europeans; rather than-fever. 

7822. Chairman .] Does not that prevail in Sierra-LeOne ?—Dysentery is vary 

seldom prevalent in Sierra-Leone; 1 - - - : 

' 7823*. Sra-E. lJuxton il Is* tho- soil cultivated, to- any great extentinAbbeo- 
kuta ?—-To tlie extent of r the'wtaits oTthe papulhtiofrthe people arewelhsup- 
plied with provisions of every kind; 

- 7824. Wbat provisions- dfa-^theydiye-hpon ?fo^Yams- s Ihdian'corny and beans of 
various kinds. - 

7825;- Is the soil 1 capable of growing totten-and-other tropical productions ? 
—They-grow a great deol of cotton for tlieii~of?n> consump(aon; and sugar caho 
alsq for their own consumption, and ginger they cultivate for their, own eon* 
1 ' , sumption 
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.. vsamptkm. .as taedicms, .amhindigo in large quantum for ithZr. own-ccq.-nrjiip- -Zzv.SJ .: 

... 73aS. 2Jo yen imagine that if they had the-cecurity ;nf-n anrict fcy djieir .'4.Jds 
productions they could grow uuy.lai'gcqtioatily afproduBtiDna -for.Eapflifciicii;? 

To xmy;amcunt-equal to the demand xandeinpanihem.. . . , •; ; 

7827. Do you know whetherlhe soil 13a a veil noil?—I'foiakdtin agcndfoii; 

I am not acquainted with the nature 'cf r-^n - it is sufficiently good at least; for 

.iliaproduction of yamn, which.we couco’to ion*equirBa'very .good soil; their 
yams are the best description of j'maSjSupariorioiaBything cf tkesortamSforza 

7828. You think that if they had capital and security their attention might 
be turcedto the. cultivation of the soil - with’greatprofit to ithemsslves, instead of 
: to the slave trade, ns it is now ?—I think if a demand were made upon these 
-living out .over the country for tons of cotton annually, they would produce it, 

, or .indigo, .or anything that their country produces; they .are n .trading'people, 
and they are very fond of .trade, ond also fond of enltwnting.the ground. - 
. 7B2 9. Do yon find that 'the people in Abbeokuta are willing to work for 
wages?—They are willing to work for wages. . ... 

7S3Q. What wages do you pay them for n dayls work?—We pay them what 

■ we .call four strings of .cowries, that 3s rather snore than 4 cl. a day, 

7831. And for that sum of about 4 d. to 5 d. a day you can obtain a good 

■ day’s work?—Yes, we can. ■ , 

7832. How many hours do they work ?—We commence work between sis 
and seven in the morning; we work until twelve, and then we rest for two 
hours; and then at. two we return to work, end work till between four and 
five. It .is,-about seven or eight hours a day. 

7833. Do you find that they are willing to work continuously for you?— 

Many of them do. We have employed them .continuously. They work six 
■days in tire week; 

7834. Are they earnest to obtain work ?—They are. When the slave wars 
bad .not drawn, their attention away to kidnapping, we could generally get a 
sufficient quantity of labourers ; hut their own farms engage their attention to 
.a great extent. At the time when they are cultivating their formsitmay be 
difficult to get them to work for us. 

’ 7835- Tli ey are working in other ways.for themselves at that time?—Yes. 

1 7836. Chairman.’] What do you call a. fcrm J—A piece of ground cultivated 

jby a nativE for his own use and benefit. . . 

7837. Would it be five or six acres of ground ?— Uo, 10 or 20 acres. 

■I would not state any quantity of ground; but a man goes into the country, 
and builds a house, and cultivates -the ground, and perhaps every week or fort¬ 
night . he comes to Abbeokuta, and brings with him whatever he wishes to 
•sell. - ■ 

. 7838. Sir _E. Baxton.] There are some people in Abbeokuta who'carry on 
the business of growing productions which they sell in the town?—Just so; 
they cultivate their farms, and then they bring the produce to market. 

.7839. And yon find that they area people who are anxious for gain r—Very 
anxioius. The whole population are very anxious for gain. 

■ 7S40. And if it were not for the insecurity which the slave trade occasions, 
they would turn their attention much more to the productions of their owp 
ffioil.i—'There,5s .no question upon that point One of the chiefs- himself 
pledged himself to me that he would never engage in. war; that he would cnl- 
jthate 3ns ground; an fact he planted ginger the year before last; unfortunately 
it failed, hut he told me on my leaving that he should replant it, and sell the 
whole of it, and see whether he could not make more profit by it .than by . the 
Slave trade.: They only want merchants to come and purchase from them. 

-—7841. Chairman.] Did 70U observe the thermometer in Abbeokuta?— 

. 7842. What.is the highest point at which yon have seen the thermometer r 
©2° or. 93 ”. ... .... 

X 7843., What should, yon say is, the average in hot weather ?—1 should think 
the average in my own house was about 85” or 85”. ; 

7844- Mr. Barkly.] Do the natives find any difficulty in doing seven or eight 
hoars’ labour while the beat is so great as that?-*-Mot at ah. , . 

■ 7845;. Iidoes not offset their constitution r^-Not at all.. 

Jlco.s.53. x 4 7846. Chairman .] 
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.H.Tmii;;;:.!. 7846. Chiinnmi.] Should you say generally that they ave ah industrious race-- 

■ - of people?—X 3hould say eo, 

■ July sB.;0. 78:17. Move to than the African generally ?—As far - as I have seen them at 

Sierra Leone; there.is a mixture at Sierra Leone of various peoples. 

7848. Sir IS. Buxton.'] Are the people anxious to improve in the-way of 
education and religious instruction?—Very anxious. 

7849. You found no indisposition to receive that instruction?—Not the 
slightest; I found great readiness indeed; I sold to the natives in Abbeokuta 
books to the amount of 23 dollars in 15 months.. 

7850. Chairman.] In the English language?—In the English language; and 
a few Bibles in the Arabic language. 

.7851. Sir 2$. Button.] Is the English language understood by many of the 
natives ?—No, it is not; but we have not published anything in their language; 
previously to our doing so we teach them the English alphabet, and to read a 
little English, in order to give them a better opportunity of learning then- own 
afterwards; and they axe most eager to learn the English language. : 

7852. Chairman.] Is their vernacular language a kind of dialect of the 
Arabic ?—I think not. 

7853. You mentioned having sold a few BibleB in Arabic?—Mahomedan3 in 
the country have purchased three or four Bibles; they are acquainted with the 
Arabic language. 

7854. Sir 22. Buxton.] Are there many Mabomedans in the country?—There 
are a few; not many in Abbeokuta. 

7855. Do you imagine that .the people in that country would be more 
inclined to go to war again in order to procure slaves if our cruisers were 
withdrawn from the coast?—I thi nk if the cruisers were withdrawn,.the evil- 
disposed among the people would gain the ascendancy, and that they would 
actually have sufficient power to carryall before them. I think a great number 
of people, perhaps the majority of the peaceably disposed people, are desirous 
for the extirpation of all slave trade; but in that country, as in every, other 
country where there has been considerable disturbance, the rascality among 
them have the chief power. 

7856.. Do you think that the people of the country would be disposed to 
emigrate to the West Indies ?—I think not. 

7857. Do you think they would be disposed to emigrate to any such foreign 

country as you.know the West Indies to he, to be employed there as labourers? 
—I think not as labourers; I think they are too much afraid of the slave 
trade; they are mistrustful. , 

7858. Chairman.] But if they, understood that they were going to a free 
countiy, where they would be well paid for their labour, a country congenial 
to their habits.; do you think that under those circumstances they would object 
to go to the West Indies ?—I think not as labourers; if it were for the pur¬ 
poses of trade, and they themselves were masters of their own actions, they 
would go there readily. 

7859. You .think they, would go there for purposes of. traffic, but not for 
purposes of labour ?—For purposes of traffic ; those who knew the country 
and were aware of the state of the West Indies might be induced to do so.. 

7860. Sir E.-Buxton.] Is there any great degree of poverty among the 
people ?—I think not. 

7861. The people have no inducement to go to the West Indies in order to 
obtain the necessaries of life?—Not the slightest. 

7862. There is an abundance of soil, a much greater amount of soil than 
can, be cultivated ?—-A much larger amount, than they can cultivate. , 

.7863.,:And any man who is.willing,to.work can raiBe.an abundance of pro¬ 
visions to supply all the wants of a person in that country ?—Yes; they.would 
have no inducement whatever to go to .the West ladies for labour; I do not 
think it would have any weight with them whatever. . 

7864. You think therefore that the promise that they should obtain a shilling 

a day or two shillings a day wages in the West Indies, would not draw a large 
amount of. that population to. go there?—I think not; but it: is merelymy 
opinion; I have no knowledge of the subject; it is my opinion that they would 
aot go- . 

7865. Mr. Barldy.] .When you say .that the chiefs said that they would 
ivate their grounds instead- of selling slaves, you did not - mean that they 












of a slave in Abbeokuta at the' tune of my tearing was from 40. to. 70 dollars. 

. 7898. But do you. suppose that a chief would.require a payment as large as 
that from one. of, his. slay es, if he wished! to enfranchise himself?—If he was a 
valuable slave no. doubt he would; I mean a domestic slave ; l am not aware 
of any difference between domestic' slaves and.others.. 

. 7899. Those domestic slaves are employed upon occasions as-agricultural 
labourers. ?—Or in any other' way that the masters think fit. 

7900. What, means have the inhabitants of Abbeokuta of conveying the 
produce of their country to the coast, or of disposing of it. in any other way 
than in the market) of Abbeokuta?—There is water communication, with Lagos, 
and to Badagry it is carried:by labourersthey carry on thifir heads.. . 

7901. That would be a very long and expensive mode?—It ia-on expensive 
made; but by way. of Logosj within perhaps two or three hours’ journey of 
Badagry, there is a communication by the river by canoes. 

7902. You stated that the country about Abbeokuta. was generally hilly? 

7903. It is not therefore very well calculated for the production of sugar 
or.cotton, is it?—I understand that it is well calculated for the production of 
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•7933. IVi>; i)ur/.&.] "Was that applied- 'it* the labourers generally that you 
hired for the building of your houses ?—Never the word “ eru.” For instance, 
the natno by which 1 V7C3 known among the people frequently was that of 
“ ommo oloru,” which moans the “ servant of God." I say that the word 
“ ommo ” may be applied to a child or a servant, or it may be applied to a 
domestic slave; but the proper meaning of it is a child of a parent; but I 
might call my servant “ ommo.” Frequently people call their slaves whom 
they treat os servants, and whom they respect, by the word “ ommo.” 

7924. ' Chairman.'] It is a kind designation ?—Yes. 

7925. Mr. Simeon.] You draw a distinction, then, between a servant and a 
slave in that country ?—AU their servants, properly speaking, are slaves. I 
can scarcely define the distinction they have, because I 1 lyself am not suffi¬ 
ciently acquainted-with their minds, I only speak of what I have heard and 
seen. I know that they have servants, and that they have slaves; at least some 
of them are not slaves. There is another distinction; there is a pawn; that 
means that a man is in pawn; the term “ pawn ” is used at Cape Coast fre¬ 
quently ; that is, a man wishes to borrow some money, and he puts himself in 
pawn for that sum of money; but they have a name for it, which we translate 
bv the word “ pawn." 

• 7926. Chairman^] It is a native custom and we have applied the English term 
“pawn” to it?—Yes. 

7927. Mr. Simeon.] Is there any such thing in Abbeokuta as a person serving 
another for wages ?—Not amongst themselves, I think. 

7928. Is the distinction between the chiefs and the class of domestic servants 
or vassals, a distinction of caste ?—I am not aware that it is. 

7929. Would the son of a chief be a chief?—Certainly, if he is next in suc¬ 
cession. 

7930. Would the younger sons of a chief he chiefs ?—Each in his turn, if he 
is called upon inhis turn to become a chief; I can scarcely tell you how they 
succeed; 1 believe if a chief dies his brother takes his place rather than his son. 

7931. Have you any idea of the proportion of chiefs to servants in the popu¬ 
lation of Abbeokuta ?—No, I have not. 

7932. Is there a great variation among the number of slaves possessed by 
different chiefs'!—I should suppose so; some are much more wealthy in slaves 
than others. 

7933. Is there any possibility of a slave becoming a chief inhis turn, except 
by purchasing his freedom ?—A slave would not become a chief, although there 
is one instance of it in Abbeokuta; but certainly not with the free consent of 
the people, no slave would become a chief. 

7934. TiTiat is the one instance you speak of ?—In that one instance he was 
a slave horn, I believe in the house; I think he was a domestic slave; I think his 
mother was a slave and consequently the child became a slave, (his mother was 
a slave because she was a captive, a foreigner), and he became a warrior and 
obtained power, and being a bad character he used his power until he has ob¬ 
tained perhaps greater power in the town of Abbeokuta than any other man in 
it; in fact, he is the leader of all the Blave wars in the country. 

7935- Is that a sort of dub law, depending upon his personal prowess and 
strength ?—He is made the- chief - of the town in which he was bofn; he was 
elected to the chieftainship by the people of the town in which he lived. 

7936. Sir R. Inglis .] In' what .town?—Kemuta was the name of ins own 
town ; there are about 130 towns in Abbeokuta. 

- 7937. You mean that Abbeokuta, which you described in the commence¬ 
ment of your examination as consisting- of on aggregate of population of 
different towns driven together -by the result of the war, in fact contains 
refugees from 130 towns ?—They tell me so; I am not sure that the number is 
correct. 

7938. Is Abbeokuta a collection of small towns, each division-of the town 
being inhabited by a distinct race, or at least by refugees from one village or 
town, or are there refugees from 130 towns interfused with each other through 
the whole extent of the settlement?—For the most part they have each a part 
of the town; for example, there is a part which may be called ICemto Town; 
then there is Ake, that is the place in which -I lived; and so throughout the 
whole town. Each of those small towns retains its original chief and magis¬ 
trate, if we may apply the name to him. .! 

7939. Mr. 
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7939. Mr. jS&jcojs.] Can the domestic servants marry without the consent of Ilev. H. TaansmT. 

the chiefs ?—I do not lmow at all; I should think if they possess means they -——— 

may marry. . . ■ 4 ‘ ,u, 7 

7940. What is the general moral condition of the native population of 
Abbeolotta ?—I think at the present time it is very low, I think brought about 
in a great measure by the slave trade. 

7941. In -what way do you mean that it is “low”?—With regard to tb' 
female sex; the chiefs have a large number of wives, which wives they ha 
attained by war or by other means; they have kept them as them wives ii ■ 
stead of sending them away, in consequence of which a great deal of immo- 

7942. That has produced a general laxity of morals ?—Yes. 

7943. Supposing that a number of those people could be induced to emi¬ 
grate, is their moral condition such that you should dread the effect of their 
example upon any people among whom they might come ?—I think not. 

7944. You do not believe that they are worse than the ordinary class of un¬ 
educated and unconverted people ?—I think they are not worse in morality than 
the average number. 

7945. Mr. Barkiy.] Do you think that if a chief were disposed to leave that 
country and settle, for instance, in the British settlement at Sierra Leone, if 
there were sufficient inducements for him to do so, he would take his domestics 
with him and settle there?—I cannot conceive it possible to induce a chief to 
do so, and consequently I scarcely could speak of his people following him, his 
own country is so large. 

7946. You think that his love of independence would prevent his becoming 
a subject of the British Crown ?—I think so ; I think an African must be free, 
or otherwise a slave. There is no intermediate step between them. They will 
be free, and they have a great love for freedom. 

7947. But he would be free to all intents and purposes, perhaps more free in 
a British settlement, for instance at Sierra Leone, than in Abbeokuta?—I do 
not think you could induce any of the chiefs to do so. That is my opinion. 

7948. Sir E. Bmctun^] They have not the inducement of want to make them 
leave their own country?—Just so; there is no want among them. There is 
nothing that afflicts them but the slave trade. If we could only remove the 
slave trade, the people would become industrious and rich. 

7949. Are they anxious for European manufactures ?—Very anxious, and 
also for intercourse. 

7950. Are they fond of European dress and so on?—Very fond if they can 
obtain it; in fact they wish for everything that would minister to their comfort, 

■or to their show. They wish to make a great show amongst themselves. 

7951. Charrman.~\ L Is there anything further that you wish to state to the 

Committee ?—I should wish to add that it is the earnest desire of the Chief of 
Abbeokuta that the slave trade should be destroyed; that he has frequently 
spoken to meand expressed an earnest desire that the British would destroy the 
slave trade at Lagos, and that the English would send to him an individual or 
individuals to instruct his people in the cultivation of tobacco, indigo, or anything 
-else, by which a trade may 1 be opened .with.England. I will state the answer 
which the Chief gave to me. I asked the. Chief this question; “ What would 
you do in case any one were to send out an individual to teach you to prepare 
the tobacco after the most.approved fashion ?” He said, “ We would not sell our 
people to purchase tobacco.. .... 

7952. Sir R. Inglis.] You did not state to the Committee, when you de¬ 
scribed Abbeokuta, what was its length and breadth. You stated simply that 
it contained an infusion of the population, of 130 different towns or villages. 

•Can you state from recollection the length and breadth of the settlement?-—I 
suppose about two miles long, but not quite so .broad; but the town is very 
closely built. 


• - The Reverend Charles Andrew Gollmer, called in; and Examined. 


7953- Sir R. Inglis .] YOU also, are a missionary in the 
'Church Missionary Society, and have been employed ns sui 
Africa?—Yes. 


lployment of the R cwC.A.Gollmer. 


7954. Will 
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liov. C.A.Galhnck 7954- Will you state to the Coa.i.iitl;o when you arrived on tho-coast, and 

- where you havo been principally employed, and when you left your station, and 

4Julyit4B when you arrived in England?—I arrived in Sierra Leone in December 1841; 
and in December 1844 I left Sierra Leone for the Abbeokuta mission.- 

7955. Having pacsed she intervening time in Sierra Leons?—Yes. On the 
-J gth of January 1845 we arrived at Badagry, and on llio 26th of Juno last I 
arrived in this country. 

7956. Had you a congregation at Badagry ?—A small congregation. 

7957. How many?—The average attendance is between 60 and 70. 

7958. Are they principally those who accompanied you from Sierra Leone, 
or are they converts whom you found, or are they converts whom you were per¬ 
mitted to make such since your residence there?—About two-thirds-are Sierra 
Leone emigrants and one-third are natives. 

7959- who have been converted under your ministry ?—Not converted ex¬ 
actly ; but who are beginning to inquire. 

7960. The question addressed to you did not apply to any direct work on their 
hearts, but to their being admitted members of your congregation from their 
external decency and devoutness; in that sense of the word they have been con¬ 
verted under your ministry ?—Yes. 

7961. Have you had much opportunity of examining the native character in 
other parts of Africa than Sierra Leone and Badagry ?—No. 

7962. Have you. been at Abbeokuta?—X have visited Abbeokuta. 

7963. But not for such a time as to enable you to form any conclusions ?— 
Only for a fortnight. 

7964. You wish to describe yourself before this Committee, as able to furnish 
information rather as to. Sierra Leone and. as to Badagry, than as to any other 
portions of Africa ?—Quite so. 

7965. With respect to Sierra Leone, you resided, there three years ?—Yes. 

7966. Had you a congregation there?—I had. 

7967. Did you find the external state of Sierra Leone, as far as relates to 
public decorum in the observance of the- Lord’s Day, for example, such as you 
consider satisfactory ?—Decidedly so, 

7968. Would you consider that if it were stated by any witness that persons 

attend public worship there rather to exhibit themselves in church than for de¬ 
votion, that was a correct description of the. general character of those who 
attend public worship ?—I should say that hut few are of that description; 
they dress well in general, but the majority of them come to church for better 
purposes than that. , 

7969. What was the name of the church in which you presided over the wor¬ 

ship of the people ?—At Regent,- where I was six months, I had a. congregation 
of from 800 to 900, or 1,000, every Sunday. n • 

7970. Without presuming to speak well of all those, can you state to the Com¬ 

mittee whether their demeanor in church was, or was not, devout ?—It was very 
devout. - 

7971. From your experience of these people in the week had you reason-to be¬ 
lieve that it was mere appearance, or had you reason to believes, on tho contrary, 
that their lives were in some degree consistent with their profession?—Their lives 
were in a great degree consistent with their profession. 

‘ 7972. Are yoti aware of any heavy contributions which are laid upon the na¬ 
tives in Sierra Leone ?—I am aware of none, 

7973* Then of course ear hi termini you do not concur in tho statement that 
such contributions absorbed "nearly the little earnings of those people?—To my 
knowledge they have to pay nothing. 1 ' . 

7974. Have you heard, however, of any voluntary contributions which from time 
to time they raise?—There are voluntary contributions to aid the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society. 

7975. Does any portion of such contributions go to the individual profit of the 

missionary or the minister who may act as their clergyman?—No, no part of it; 
all goes towards the public fund, > " i» . . . • • 

7976. Are there any contributions raised by them" for those -whom they have 
never seen; at a distance, for Christian Objects ?—•’Wehsve received-upwards of 30/. 
sterling from Sierra Leone a short time ago in order to erect -a church at Abbeo¬ 
kuta, to be called Free Town Church. 


7977* 









tlement in Abbeokuta?—They are entirely mixed up with their own families. 
Some cultivate the around, others trade. 

7996. And they desire to return, as the Committee collect from an expression 
in your last answer, to rejoin their own families, from whom they have been 
separated by wnr and slavery?—Yes.—(Mr. Townsend.) Upon"this subject 
I beg to say, that when I myself left Sierra Leone or Badagry upon the- 
first occasion, I went in one of those emigrant vessels. The owner of the ship 
■went with me, and returned at the same time with me to Sierra Leone, but 
subsequently he has settled at Abbeokuta, and I left him there when I returned 
to Europe. ' 

7997-8. Sir R. H. Inglis .J He conceived that his return to Abbeokuta 
would be secure ?—He is there now. 

7999. Have you reason to hope that the natives of any other country, except 

the Yoruba country, could Teturn in equal safety to their respective original 
settlements ?—Not yet. By-and-by perhaps the Haussa people will return 
when the passage through the Yoruba country is secure. I would remark that 
the Yorubas and the Egbas are rather distinct, and would war against each other, 
consequently the Yorubas in Sierra Leone have not returned in great numbers, 
but the Egbas have returned in great numbers, and at the present time there is 
a disposition among the Yorubas to return when the passage through Abbeokuta 
shall be opened. , 

8000. Chairman.'] You . stated that Yoruba was a kingdom: of which Egba 
was a province. What is it that constitutes the nationality of those two coun¬ 
tries?—It is'difficult for me to explain exactly the position of those tjvo countries-; 
in iact, it is difficult for me to understand it myself. I know that'the Yorubas 
and the Egbas have been at war with each other, and they are’ nbw in not very 
good.feeling towards each other, but they were originally one nation-; they speak 
one language. 1 The Egbas were tributary to the Yorubas. ; - 

8001. They are united by a common language as a common race ?—Yes: 

8002. Did you', see any of those parties in Abbeokuta who proceeded from 

Sierra Leone by'those ydssels ?—I saw numbers.', ' - • \ \ 

8003. What js their position in Abbeokuta?—They are ^comfortably situated 

with (heir -families and .'iiends; they are welcomed by their relativea, and. it is 
the earnest (lesire of the people in Abbeokuta to receive all their, country people 
from SieriraLeone, if possible.' > - 

8004. Were they in the class of chieftains, or of'slaves?:—They would be 

freemen. .?■ ■ ; " 

800.1. Would the circumstance Of their having quitted the country: emanci- 
patethem!—They-amre not slaves originally in their own countryt- 

8006. They invariably are not in-the slave class when they return to AbbeO;- 
kuta ?—Certainly not. May■ 1 state that this colony/'have said among the 
people that if they,can liberate any of their people whom they know to be in 

slavery. 



8013. Practically, are you aware of the egress of any liberated Africans from 
Sierra Leone being prevented by those who would lie in wait to kidnap the par¬ 
ties, and reduce them to a state of slavery ?—I am not aware. 

8034. Have you reason to believe that they are frequently, when they stray 
from Sierra Leone, so kidnapped and reduced again to slavery ? —There are a 
few instances of liberated Africans coming to Badagry that have on their way 
to'Abbebkuta been kidnapped.; one has been sold in the country; another 
was purchased by the Portuguese at Lagos, but he was recaptured by Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s cruisers, and carried to Sierra Leone a second time. 

\ '8015. He was.twice liberated?—Twice'liberated. 

\ 8016. In Sierra Leone itself, both in the town and in the 17 or 23 villages, as 
tljey may be variously reckoned, belonging to Sierra Leone, there is perfect 
security r—iQuite so. 

''8617,'Has that given encouragement in the country, as distinct from the town, 
itijslf, forming the colony of.Sierta Leone, to industrious andorderly habits?—. 
I 'shbuld think it has.. , ... 

’8oi8. You have described the state of Free Town as being improved Bince you. 
first knewl it,'and being, stiil in astate of progress?—I believe the whole colony, 

is progressing and improving... / ' , . , . V 

_. 8ffi<h' What is. the lowest rate of wages at,which you have found persons will¬ 
ing to work in Sierra Leone ?—We used to pay G d., but we could obtain labour 
fot.Gd.perdiemV ■ ... . 

. 8020. You have answered the question as.to those whom you yourself, and it 
Presumed the other missionaries, .employed; will you state to the Com-, 
mittee whether'0,much higher rate of wage? were or tyere not paid by. Her Ma- 
j&fy's officer^ in puhlic works?—I am hot aware. I believe that wages as low as. 
4fi. huve beenpajd'in'FreeTbwnoncertain works. 

,'8psi..Do you or do you not include in that answer, those who cut, timber, 
for the. use jof Her, Majesty’s, navy r—'No. 

8o3s.‘ jfor those'.who. exercise mechanical labour?—I am not aware what, 
*ages.they earn.......... ‘ ; . ■ ■ • 

Soa^. Are yeh aware what wages,are obtained in Sierra. Leone, by carpenters 
««fbric|lByeref6r ; ' exnmpie?--A, good carpenter charges I s. 3d., and be will 
■work fo£ no less.) ! ■ 

8024. . Does the price of provisions at Sierra Leone, enable persons to live with, 1 
. 0.53. ' ' Z decent 



supply of tbs prime necessaries of life, and a soil capable ,cf producing, them on 
the spot, is there os .is there not any adequate motive on which you can rely for 
the voluntary removal of free labourers from Sierra Leone to. the West Indies? 
—I think they can easily obtain a livelihood if they tire any way inclined to 
labour; so that none, need to emigrate for want of provisions or means of life; 
ho may obtain them comfortably in the colony. 

8027. In point of fact, what you yourself heard from those who have returned 
from the West Indies (though describing their condition there to b.a favourable) 
js not Guch as would authorize you to state to this Committeo that there is 
much hope of a supply of labour being voluntarily furnished from Sierra Leone 
to the West Indies?—I believe that the liberated Africans are very much 
attached to Sierra Leone. The Africans in general do not like to leave thfeir 
.country. They may be induced to leave it for a short time, in order to gain 
pome property, but always with a view to return. 

. 8028. X>oe3 that answer apply to Badagry os well as to Sierra Leone?— 


8030. In point of fact, you can give no evidence with respect to them ?—No. 

8031. Have you .had any suph intercourse with liberated Africans as to enable 

this Committee, upon your authority and information, to learn in what way 
they were themselves originally captured as slaves, and in what way their fel¬ 
lows are at this moment likely to be captured as slaves ?—I have personal know¬ 
ledge of some cases. Some during my residence at Badagry were captured or 
kidnapped by being ehticed into houses, when one or two fell upon the person, 
gagged him, and fastened him up and carried Min off, and sdld him to one of 
the nearest slave ports; others, and the greater number pf them, I believe, are 
made captives in war. ' 

8032. Can you state to this Committee anything either from your own know¬ 
ledge, or from inquiries which you have made from liberated Africans, as to 
the cadae of the wars in which they have been made captives ?—I believe (as 
other persons do) that many a small war, as African wars ate in general, is under¬ 
taken simply for the purpose of making slaves. 

8033. irreapectively then of those ordinary passions . In the indulgence of 
which war may arise in Europe, there is superadaed in Africa one special cause 
of war, namely; a-war for the purpose of making slaves; is that the construction 
which yon wish the Committee to put upon,your last answer ?~I mean to say 
that the natives are very desirous . for gain-ahd fct accumulating property; at 
the same time, to speak, of the neighbourhood of Badagry, they are not an indus¬ 
trious people, having depended upon the slave, trade for years past; and there¬ 
fore they try to obtain slaves in any way in. order to sccumulate'.prpperty.' 

.8034. A former, answer from, you led. the ^Committee to suppose,that Wars, 
small wars as you call them. Were undertaken for. the purpose of making slaves. 
The Committee wish you to. state whether,- in addition to the ordinary causes of 
war in other parte of the world, for example. the indulgence of evil'passions, 
thexa- be or be not' snperadded in theCase of Africa, wars which arise 'for the 
single purpose of making sinvea ?—They have generally, atl excuse when: they 
make wax; bat I believe,in many instances it. is simply for the'purpose of 


8035. fc has been btated that the presence of a great slave dealer, desiring to 

obtain slaves,- would frequently induce a chief. to obtain such slaves either by 
open wax or by .what is called a “ raid/Vttrianighi tusault.apoii his neighbours; 
does that acitord With you* knowledge, and'pelief?~It does. • '■■■ - 

8036. Have you ever received from. liberated, Africans any account oftheir 
having been carried off by stitprisa from a town assaulted Wiibtto.otkerobject, 
so far S3 they knew, than that of making themselvos and their fellows Captives? 
—I have not heard of any liberated Africans being carried off in: that manner; 
hut a short time ago a large party uf Badagrians and people bf that.neighbour- 





attacked a email establishment near Lagos, and carried off canoemen, and Rov.C.^-.C'n.'.’.:::!’. 
even a European, who was brought to Badagry. - 

8037. Did they sell, or attempt to cell, Bach captives at Badagry?—They 4JuJyjC.jB. 

were delivered to the ex-king of Lagos; he seal them to Domingo, a clave 

dealer in our neighbourhood. Domingo is the man that went to Bahia, and 
came bach to Lagos; when he carac back he found that another person was 
established as king, and then he established himself near Porto Novo, 20 mile:; 
west of Badagry.—(Mr. Townsend.) With regard to the -motives from which 
they enter into war, I would state that they enter into many wars with no other 
desire but to make slaves; though they may make an excuse of another nature, 
their desire is to make slaves. I will relate one instance that occurred in 
Abbeokuta: there was a town called Abaka, in which the family of Mr. 

Growther was then residing ; the people of Abbeokuta, at the request of another 
chief, went to war with this town of Abaka, and after a siege of four or five 
months, they destroyed the town, and the whole of the captives they made were 
sola into slavery. Subsequently to the taking of this town, there was a meeting 
of the chiefs in Abbeokuta, to settle sqme matters relative to this war, in which 
one of the chief warriors who had engaged in this war stated publicly in the 
face of the other chiefs that this war which they had undertaken, and by which 
they had • destroyed Abaka, was nothing more than a slave-trade war. He 
stated it publicly, that there was no other reason and no other motive that had 
influenced him and the' other chiefs who had conducted that war than the desire 
of making slaves. 

8038. (To Mr. Gollmer.) Have you ever heard the Reverend Samuel Crow- 
ther relate the narrative of his own capture?—I have. 

8039. Does or does not the fact of his capture bring to your recollection an 
instance of a war undertaken for the purpose of making slaves, or at least of a war 
unprovoked terminating in the capture of slaves, and their exportation from 
Africa to the West Indies ?—I have heard it stated that such was the case. 

8040. And though you do not know it from personal experience or observation 
you know it historically, and believe it?—Yes, I do. 

8041. Do you wish the Committee to understand that your hesitation as to 

personal knowledge does not apply to your knowledge historically?—No, I believe 
it was the fact. - 

8042. Can you state to the Committee any other cases connected with the pre¬ 
sence of the British Bquadron on the coast, in addition to that which you have 
mentioned in a former part of your evidence, as tending to check the progress of 
the slave trade, and to give security to lawful commerce?—It is my belief that 
hardly. any merchant or missionary could reside ip Africa, either on the coast or 
in the interior, without the protection of Her Majesty’s cruisers. 

8043. When you say in .the “interior,” by the interior you probably mean a 
•distance, somewhat similar to that of Abbeokuta, from the coast; do yon include 
Abbeokuta specifically?—Perhaps a European may be safe in Abbeokuta, be¬ 
cause, it,is a powerful town, and the people are strong enough „ to defend them¬ 
selves, but how..to [iass the seaport would be the great difficulty. With respect 
to Badagry, Badagry is,governed in some degree by Abbeokuta, and the people 
at Badagry will not commit any outrage upon us, becausethey know we. arefriends 

; of the Abbeokuta people, 

8044- By “ us ” you menn yourself and other missionaries, and your Christian 
'eongregation p-rrl include .all,*be English people. 

. .8045. Have you any reason to infer that any Englishman is at all connected 
with the proceedinguof the slave trade r—:I am not aware of any. 

.8046: Have you reason to infer that any Englishman at Badagry, is in any 
degree in collusion or compact, of any kind to austain the slave trade ?—I have 
nureason to believe that there fe.ahy .one. 

- 8047- Have you reason to believe the contrary I have reason to believe that 

ifheyinrelhot cotmeeted with the-slave ; trdde. - 

■ 8048. Though a great slave dealer is within 20 miles ?—Yes. • 

-^d^.. Yoa befievnthat every Englishman in the neighbourhood is animated 
by a smeere desire to'Supprcss the slave trade ?—I believe so. 

8030.' As far aa the operations of the squadron are concerned, have you, or 
have you riot, reason to believe that the stjuadron has checked, though it has failed 
to prevent the slave trade ?—1 believe it is impossible to say how far the squadron 

0.53. z 2 has 




R?y.p,M.Go’!;.icr. has checked the slave trade; but that it v/ould be plainly teen that the squadron 

--~ hao greatly checked the slave trade, if the squadron were removed. 

4Jy.ly.j84G. S051. Tile object of The House in appointing, this Committee has been to 
consider the best means of suppressing the slave trade; will you state to the 
Committee any suggestions that occur to your own mind, from your residence 
on the coast of Africa, of any means that are.likely to facilitate that object? 
—We have often been reflecting on the subject, and we thought that some¬ 
thing ought to be done in addition to the squadron, namely, something on 

8052. By “ something on shore,” do you mean the establishment of a force, 
or do you mean entering into treaties, or do you mean making settlements 
of white men, and forming missions, or is there any. other mode which you 
would suggest, as having occurred to your own mind, with, a view to the 
suppression of the slave trade on the coast of Africa ?—We have sometimes 
thought that it would be well if the same law which applies to the slaver 
on the high seas were to be applied to the slave dealer on shore. I think, 
on the other hand, that lawful trade ought to be encouraged, and treaties 
made with the chiefs, many of whom are quite willing to give up the slave 
trade, if they only have a substitute for the slave trade. Many depend upon 
the slave trade, and not having anything besides, they carry it on. • 

8053. Would you wish the Committee to understand that it would be part 
of the suggestions that occur to your own mind, that power should be given 
to the commanders of Her Majesty’s cruisers on the coast to land; and if, 
for example, they found in the possession of Domingo any slaves in confine¬ 
ment in a barracoon for exportation, to hang Domingo on land as a pirate 
might be banged at sea ?—I did not exactly mean to go to that extreme; but 
he might be told to leave the country, and his establishment might be broken 
up, and the slaves set at liberty. 

8054. Do you conceive that Domingo is guilty of any other offence than that 
of theft, robbery, and often murder combined ?—Not that I am aware of. I am 
aware that he furnishes the warriors at Badagry frequently with, ammunition, 
and encourages them to go on expeditions, and bring the slaves to him. 

8055. Does he not receive the goods, knowing the goods to have been stolen? 
—Decidedly. 

8056. Do you consider that the receiver is less guilty than the thief?—For 
my part I consider Domingo more guilty than the man who is the kidnapper. 

8057. If in any case you would permit the last punishment of, death to he 

inflicted upon a man guilty of murder, is there any extenuating .circumstance 
in the case of a man who commits that which leads to murder for his own cold¬ 
blooded gain?—I have simply stated my opinion; I can hardly answer that 
question. . ' 

8058. Would you or would yon not, if you found a slaver with htB cargo below 
the hatches on the high seas, feel f’ct you were at liberty to put theoffender 
himself to death as a pirate ?—As mr as my own feeling goes I tfaink they are 
the greatest offenders that exist. • 

8059. Are you aware that'the House of Commons of England passed a 
- unanimous address to the Crown* some years, ago, praying the Grown to take 

measures that all nations might declare the slave trade to‘be piracy r-'—I have 
heard of it. - 

8060. Your own conviction is that the slave-trade is piracy?—I believe so. 

8061. Though you we not 'prepared to enact the -punishment of death upon 

a pirate who is on shore, do you'or-do you not think that the infliction of the last 
penalty upon a pirate caught- on the high seas would tend materially to check 
the slavetra.de?—I think it would decidedly. . ' :■ ■ ’. .J' . 

8062. - 'Superadded then to the modes of preventing the slave* trade, to which 
yon have already called the attention of the Committee, by proceedings bn shore, 
by the establishment of ports; and by catering'into, treaties,for the encourage¬ 
ment of lawful commerce, and by enabling the commanders,of ;,Her.Majesty’s 
cruisers to land and seize the slaves in the, bar racoons; unconformity with treaties 
entered into with the native powers, you: consider that the punishment of the 
slaver on the high ,seaa would materially.check the slave trade ?—Certainly. 




COMMITTEE ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Stephen Bourne, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


80G3. Chairman.'] YOU lmve resided some years in the Y/esfc Indies-— 


8064. In vdint part of the West.Indies?—From December 18S4 to July 1841, 
I resided in Jamaica, and since that time until last January in British Guiana. 

8065. Did you hold any official situation in either of those colonies ?—I did 
in both. 

8066. Will you state what situation you held in the island of Jamaica?— 
I went out as a special justice. 

8067. In what year?—In the year 1834. 

8068. How long did you remain there?—I remained six years and a half in that 
capacity in the same parish. 

8069. What was that parish?—St. Andrew’s, within about 12 miles of 
Kingston. 

8070. You afterwards went to Berbice?—I did. 

8071. In what capacity were you there ?—Registrar of the Supreme Court. 

8072. Are you. connected by property with any part of the West Indies ?— 
I have an estate in Berbice that I bought for the purpose of endeavouring to re¬ 
establish the cultivation of cotton; it wan an abandoned cotton estate ; I bought 
it as a cattle farm. 

8073. You arc .tut engaged in the cultivation of sugar?—I am not. . 

8074. Have your efforts to restore the cultivation of cotton in Berbice been 
-satisfactory?—They have not; the fact is that I out-lined a plan to re-establish 
cotton cultivation, and it was sent home to England by Mr. George Lang, who 
died soon after he left. Since that the circumstances of the colony have been 
•such that I have not thought it expedient to revive the subject; but I have no 
reason to doubt that cotton might be cultivated to great advantage in Berbice. 

8075. What do you refer to when you speak of the circumstances of the 
•colony 5—I mean the extremely adverse circumstances in which the colony is 
now placed; the difficulty of obtaining money, even for the purposes of carrying 
on the sugar cultivation, or any purpose whatever. 

8076. Are there any other difficulties which the proprietors encounter 1 the 
colony of Demerara, besides the difficulty of obtaining money ?—I think there 

8077". What are they?—That, perhaps, would lead into a wider field than the 
-subject of slavery. 

8078. Is there any difficulty in obtaining labour?—1 do not. think by any 
means to the extent that has been generally supposed and represented; 1 think 
at this moment there may be abundance of labour in the colony; more, perhaps, 
than there is money to pay for. 

8079. When you say “ abundance of labour,” do’ you mean that there are 
wages that will command any amount of labour, or do you mean that the wages 
which the proprietors can afford to give would be sufficient to command the 
requisite labour ?— I think in the present state of the sugar, market it ■ may be 
impossible for the;sugar grower to, pay the!- rate, of wages which he has been in 
the habit of paying; and I think it is perhaps,difficult to prevail upon old 
labourers to work at less, wages than they, have been accustomed to receive. 

• 8089. What wages, have they been accustomed’to receive?—I think from I Off. 
-aday to 2 s. ■ ';■■'•• ■ - 

8081. When did you leave* Demerara ?—I. left Berbice on the tsth of January 


, 8082. At that -time was the rate of wages • given- to creoles I s. 4 d. a day ?-— 
J.believe so. • • 

8083., How many houra did the day comprise ?—What is called a day is gene¬ 
rally a task; that is the same amount of labour whicb. was settled- by Sir James 
•Snath,;andby the Court of Policy, with 1 the consent of the people: a given quan¬ 
tity of .'.work to be .done in a day.- The same day’s work now that was done 
•durfog apprenticeship could be obtained for 1 s.. 4 d .; supposing a person goes 
inicTa field and dees a task and a quarter, or a task ond.a.half, or two tasks, he 
-is paid: in proportion to it.'.I have known instances of. women going into the 
field and doing two tasks, for which of course at that rate they would get 2s. 8 d. 
-a day each. , A female servant of our own has gone into the field; ahe has wanted 
to earn more money than,we paid her, and she said, “ Mistress,. I would rather 
• q-5$- ' z 3 S® 




0. ^c-h.j, Esq. go to work in Ike Sold, because 2 cr.u cnra more mousy In tS*o Sold.” V/o have 
_™—— ascertained that cho could easily earn 2 a. 0 d. a day by doing two tasks ; but 
July »3/}0. die was an exceedingly strung'.verjau. I'think lucre Jiuva bae.i instances iu 
which for particular purposes, such as main arc up money to subscribe to a chapel, 
or to pay for the education of their children, -or to buy land, they have done 
three taoits m toe course cf a day. so as to Us able to earn a dollar a uay. 

8084. Io it a circumstance or common occurrence trial labourers will do two 
tasks in the course of a day?—1 do not think it iB; I think a task undo half is 

8085. How many hours would that require?—I should say from eight to 10 
hours ; depending, of course, upon the strength and skill of the man who does 

8086. Though you have no experience in the cultivation of sugar yourself, you 
must have seen 3 good deal occasionally of sugar cultivation'?—! have, 

8087. Do you think that the rate of wages which now prevails in Demerava 
is such as to render it difficult to the proprietor to cultivate sugar with profit?— 
I think at least one half of tho estates in Berbice that have been kept in cul¬ 
tivation, have been cultivated at a loss; but I think that there are some of the 
estates still cultivated at a profit. 

8088. To what circumstance do you attribute that loss in the cultivation of 
estates ?—To the low price of sugar. ‘ 

8089;' Are the estates economically administered?—Some of them are. 

8090. Some of the estates cultivated at a loss, are cultivated under circum¬ 
stances which you think would justify, an expectation of profit, if there were a 
remunerating price for sugar ?—I think so. 

8091. Yon do not comprehend in that answer the estates which are encumbered 
with debts, or with intermediate payments of any description ?—I am afraid there 
are very few estates in British Guiana that are not encumbered with debts ; Mr. 
Barkly’s estates, however, are not in debt, and there are some others; There 
is an estate called Everton, that I suppose is still profitable; if estates are well 
managed, and the people are attached to the estate, and well inclined to the 
manager, and there is good machinery, and plenty of capital, I think there are 
those which may still be carried on so as to yield a moderate profit at the present 

8092. Then in your answer to the question just now, you contemplated only 
those cases in which there was an undue, expenditure in the cultivation of sugar? 
—I calculate the ordinary expenditure, and I have no knowledge that would 
enable me to say that- an .estate expends’ more money than it ought to do. I 
ought to presume that every man carries on his business on terms that bethinks 
will be advantageous to him ; and that if he thought, he could save money in 
one way without losing it in another way, he would do so. 

8093; But if he were compelled from, circumstances to employ unduly, expen¬ 
sive agencies, of course the estate would be cultivated under economical disad¬ 
vantages?—Just so. 

' 8094. Are the estates we have been speaking of so circumstanced ?—Some of 
them are; but some are not; I think that where there is plenty of capital, where 
there has been'a good understanding between the managers': and the people, 
where there is good machinery, and where thi land is adapted to the cultivation 
of Sugar, in those instances, though the instances' are fetir, those -estates are still 
cultivated at a small profit, but not such a profit as has been heretofore received 
"from the West Indies, and not such as it is reasonable for people to expect who 
embark their money inthose countries. . ■ 

;8o95.’ At wkat rate ^rcW. pshi isBghr be produced in Demerarar—1.think 
it depends vetymuch upon circumstances; 1 am told that some people cannot 
produce.it at tes than SO s. per ewt., and I have 5 heard of Others who produce 
itaik*. to 10*. per cwt. ’ 7 ; ”; ' 

8096. Would' that 8s.; to ID s. indUde interest upon capital, ‘ or wouldfit be 
the actual outgoings?-—The actiml outgoings; I know one estate, but it is 
perhaps tb? only estate in Berbice' that is cultivated at So. small .an expense, and 
is so productive.; an estate in the neighbourhood of New Amsterdam, called 
’ Everton ; itbelongB lb Mr. Fallarton, in■. Scotland'; and I believe m !S45 that 
estate produced 730 hogsheads of suj^, and proportionate quantities, say ohe- 
third or rum and'molasses. I know the exact amount which was paid for labour 
upon .that, estate; also for the management; and my impression is, that that 


















Oioy. Do you know- tndov' what circnpist.-ujccs tbsy becamo in -tba atot-5 of 
bonlth you describe ?—They had been recently taken out of a slave ship. - 

3io8. Did you see any captured Africans, .after- they, were landed in the colony, 
employed?—1-did ; I-.saw come ut : Plantation Mbits, . which belonged-to the 
Messrs.. Long;-1 ■ onw 3ome also at Everton; . I. have aeon them alao income 
excellent schools, conducted by tho archdeacon, Mr. Fothergill, and in a school 
conducted by Mr. Dalgeiali, one of the missionaries ; they worked during the day, 
and attended school at night and on Sundays. On both those occasions there 
were public examinations, when they were allowed to leave their work to attend 
the schools. 

8109. How should you describe the conduct of those Africans, ns for as came 
under your observation r—I never saw so great- an improvement in any human 
beings as in those persons, both in cleanliness and in appearance with regard to 
health and intelligence.. In the school conducted under the superintendence of 
the archdeacon, Mr. Fothergill, and again in that of Mr. Dnlgeish, in an almost 
incredibly short space of time, many of those youths, bad, been taught to read the 
New Testament,, and to answer questions as well as children in England. 

8110. Had you any conversation with any of those Africans'?—Not privately ; 
not excepting when their masters-were, present. - 

8xii. Do you know whether they , were satisfied with the change in their posi¬ 
tion ?—I think- very much so; I am: persuaded that they were very much im¬ 
proved, in, their condition, that they were much benefitted, by the change. That 
was the strong impression made upon my mind at the time. 

8112. ,Sir It. I-T. Int/lis.] -Does-that answer apply to the old Africans ?-—I am 
not sure that they were part of the same cargo. I saw Africans that I knew had 
been captured in slave ships on. different.occasions;. and I was always struck with 
the extraordinary improvement,-hath physical and: intellectual, that I observed, in 

8113; You were not able to trace the parties after they were landed in the 
colony?—No. I had: some conversation with, the missionary:, clergyman with 
regard to those Africans at Mara, and: he told me thathe had.tnken.a great deal 
of .pains-with them. 

8114. What was the name of the clergyman?—Mr. M'Kelloch;' he,told me 

tbatdie waa in the habit .of attending every night,:to instruct them ; that, they 
came most eagerly to him, and also on the Sundays, aod. that he: found them-ithe 
most.docile:sdholars he:ever had.: He told me that he thoughttbey would-get on 
much.betterif.they:had more books. I mentioned the circumstance to Mr.-Lang, 
the proprietor of the estate, imdhe requestediraeto buy whatever, books I thought 
necessary, land that he wo'uld:pay .for them, which he did, - Mr. Lang told'me, 
also, that he would'be-at any.expenseithe minister might,think.necessary .for the 
erection of aischool-bouse on his property, and that he was at perfect liberty, to 
come at anytidne he chose,- and to take the boys and men on the.estate for the 
purpose: of instruction.;: I-think it only just to state, this-with'regard to mperson,. 
who has. sinceidied; who was veiy anxious for emigration. . • <" 

8115. He had a great nUmber of,those young hoys employed at one time-upon' 

his estate?—I think more tbani50.i-, ,; 1 > ' 

' 8.ii6. Doyou know-whether he was satisfied with their, conduct?—Ihelieve he 
was:; hewas very anxious tosget more, -e ,::i : •> 

8117.. Did they work steadily ?.—The-impression upon'my mind, is that .they 
did.~-1 have.heard several'planters say that they could nothave gone Oh with,.the 
estates if it bad hotibeen fop those: young Africans.. 

8118. Had you any opportunity of seeing those newly imported Africans in the 
island of Jamaica P—I had one oppovtunity only; that must have been, in the year 
1838,:I think. ; Tl!ey-'Were .not:ptaced: irt.a v«ry:good situation... .I do not: think 
they-were very well treated. I mentioned the matter.-to the Governor, and . also 
wrote to-the late Lord Holland, who was a verykind friend ofminepupon the'sub- 
ject.andhe wrote tomethathe bod- spoken : to Lord Glenelg, and-that, some 
arrangements had been made to nccuretheir better,treatment iufuture.: . j.-: 

8t 19.- Ffomi wbat. you lsew::<tff'the: cOiE'difioh:.of .the AfricSna. after, they; were 
imported into.Demeroro, &nd'.the 8tstie . of-;tbeir. .owh.minda:witlv regard. to their 
change ofcircumstECccs,' do.youtthinkdhatnt was a b<meyoleot .a<tt stewards', them > 
to bring them ftam-Africa, - and to place them:as labourers:on. the. aoil of Deme- 
raral^-I think:t!iat;tke o6ject of it was dc^extendt tbe: cultivation, but xbatLthe 
effect of it was beneficial to the Africans. J :■ 

, • . ' - 8120.-In 



beneficial to the African race, as well as advantageous to Hie westnnaia proprie¬ 
tors ?—I judge so from what I have seen on board the emigrant ships, and also from 
•what I have read with regard-th the state of. Africa: >Ih Jamaica, and in Berbice, 
I know that the ; ministers of religion of all .denominations, are extremely anxious 
to give them religious destruction, and that tbey hove facilities fprattending.places 
of religious-worship, which, I suppose, they, cannot have in Africa. X do not be¬ 
lieve: thc-y nre over norlted ;1 believe that their, wages are more thamsufficient to 
provide them with .the. nccessatiy comforts of life,- and. many of its. luxuries j and, 

therefore, I conceive that it mUBt he ft behefidalichangefor them.i , . , • 

8igo,In theanStresp.to the previouft-questioh, you Ididinot mean to give any 
opinion as to the: comparative-ad vantage of their state, hut on!y to say that within 
yoUr-own-knoHledge theywerein a positive-state of comfortand. enjoy men tin 
jainaica, dnd id> Berhice ?—That &> what I have stated with, respect to such as I 


havo-sopni’aitdM Daveiseena great ; matiy. n”; • v> a-:-, ■> ■ -- 

dipfe-Mft iBjtfiC-^]-;ErW3‘yhur own>knb«Iedge of the colony of British Guiana, 
do‘yOtt .tbihk that>the plarttefs'do experienca any. difBonlty in getting the labour 
thcy ; tj^irfcfordi#>cultoatioii^ : *heir.«atates?--»I-do noi' know what may bqithe 
castftE'sjtftt .Iifeve StatBdttbhtihBiaJitBylestates the pMj^tbrsmrtbeimanagerf'are.' 

tandthMShe’ peopjemay thereforeba now. pressing 
intothe market for-lohniiri'-iticdnsequonce of. the want of employment; bdt I think 
-the*nltiv?,tieabf«e ctStt^BtighfitH* exteudedmost! isdyantsgeously fo? every- 
hodyy^^pivrssfrb^Wfer autfiber. of people tbefev ••••< ' 

•\ °<53- . Aa 


8132. Are 





population, upon an average, oork I have.not. But I heard your examination 
■before the Committee on Sugar and Coffee Planting,, in which you stated what I 
know. to. be perfectly true, that .300 persons would give you the result of the 
labour of 90 persons; but that did not make any difference with, regard.to the 
calculation.of what was.tbe cost of producing sugar, because 1 would reckon.the 
irregular labour of a certain number of .persons made up by a larger number 

■employed occasionally..: ..., ■„ ;.. . ... , 

8139. Then you would assent to the opinion that the present Creole popu¬ 
lation -douGt work more than, one-fourth of their.time?—1 would not say one- 
fourth'; I think at some, periods they, work a,great, deal more than at other 
periods; for instance,’.most of.those.who are good for anything have lands of 
,their, own; and when, their, own.lands, require to be drained, or their dams to be 
made up,.or their corn to be put in; or ttiere.ia.anything to be reaped, and they 
can realize money from it, they: will not .work for the master; but: when that is 
not the case, and. they are in want of money, they will go and work a week, or a 
(fortnight, or.a month to obtain money ; but .having lauds of their own to cultivate, 
.they will. be. turned.away:by:a regard for their own interest, and they, will not 
work in the continubus manner.that they.did under slavery. ... 

•...8>40. it is very desirable in lbe cultivation and manufacture of sugar, that 
tbelahour should.be continuous?—No. doubt of it. 

ni-8.141. ChairmgnSl Supposing the:colony were reduced’to the-circumstances 
which you contemplute, of a large, portion of the spil being thrown out. of culti¬ 
vation, and consequently the demand, for labour to a great degree ceasing, 
.what 'would be the . condition of the Creole and African population ?—That is 
difficult to; say. A great many of them would no doubt be reduced to, very great 
•distress;.;. They* would be .driven, to the cultivation, of lahtkas a means of pro- 
■riding for the immediate wants of themselves and their, families; .and they would 
.be jeduced to some distress.for.want of . the means of .purchasing,those luxuries 
;which they have been accustomed to use. . IThey would uot .be able,to pay for 
-the feducaUon of their-children.: lu that respebt.they have. gone.tola, tuoat unpa¬ 
ralleled extent, as-well as in subscribing moueyfor the erection of places of. woo 
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ship, and to support their own ministers. ' Tthink that their means of dbitfg .ft BoamiJZti. 
that depends upon the cultivation of some exportable and valuable production, "J”; 
and you take away that;.they must necessarily be reduced to distress U3 the * ‘ y - ^ 

' 8142. Would they, bv the cultivation of their provision grounds be able to 
sustain themselves without enduring any privation from want of food?—I am 
inclined to think they would. ' ■ a 

• 8143. But although they would be so far rained above privation, do you think 
that the circumstances in which they would be placed would necessarily, leud to 
barbarism ?—I would not go so far as that, because many of them have been very 
well instructed; they are very skilful labourers, and they have ministers of 
religion and schoolmasters to improve their condition, and some of them have 
created capitals for themselves as well as having productive lands, therefore I 
would not say that they would be reduced to barbarism, but they would not pro¬ 
gress in the'scale of civilization. 

8144. Mr. Barkly .] Do you think that their condition under those supposed 
circumstances would be worse in-British Guiana or in the West Indies than it is 
now in Africa r~I think not so had. 

8145. Are you at all aware of the extent of the contributions of the negroes 
in Berbice for religious purposes, particularly for building churches?—1 do not 
know the aggregate, but I can mention one fact. There is one building in New 
Amsterdain, a missionary chapel, of which Mr. Davies.is the minister; I do not 
know any finer buildings as places of worship in the neighbourhood of London; 

I do not know a more substantial, comfortable place of worship, seating, I should 
say, from 1,00Q to 1,200 or 1,300 people, and I am told that it is constantly filled 
every Sunday morning. It has cost ahout 9,000 ?., and more than 6,000?. has been 
raised by the congregation, consisting almost entirely of black and a few coloured 
people; that has been.erected since I have been in Berbice, so that in the course 
of: the last six years that one congregation must have raised 1,000 l, a year besides 
maintaining their minister and their schools. That is one reason why I think they 
must work, because I do not see how they could have obtained this money without 
having laboured.. I think that in order to continue those engagements habitually, 

(he creole population will work that they may maintain themselves in the stations 
in which they are now. They may perhaps hang off for a few weeks, or a few 
months, for the purpose of driving their muster to a better bargain, or of seeing 
whether another master will not spring up who will pay them better, but I think 
pltimately the whole creole population must cultivate the soil. 

8146. CAiaman.] Some of the contributors to the chapel probably would not 

be labourers; they would be small shopkeepers?—A few ; but the great bulk of 
tile people have been labourers upon the estates in the vicinity. There is one man 
might give 20 /., and I gave something, and Mr. Lang and many of the merchants 
in the town gave ; but 6,000?. has been contributed, I believe, by the congrei- 
{ration, 99 Out of 100 of whom are labourers 1 . ' ■ \V 

8147. Ia the building you speak bf in connexion with the Church of England ? 

hr,It! 'a not ; but I believe they have been found equally liberal in contributing 
wherever there is a minister, such as Mr. Fotliergill, or any person that interests 
himself in their improvement. There are many chapels hot so expensive, and 
hot sd nicely fitted upas that in the principal'town ; but they have erected a great 
many places of worship all over the country. ■ ' 

81148. 'Are there many ministers of colour ?—-I have heard of only one; I believe 
that the missionaries endeavour to educate some young people tielonging to their 
‘own congregations to go out occasionally to the villages and instruct the people; but 
i only once heard of any minister of colour preaching in the churches in the towns. 

‘' 8149.-What'was the social condition of the creole population at the time you 
left Berbice ; were they living in a state of comfort with respect to the other 
classes?—I never heard anything to the contrary np to the time I left. 

,r 8150. -As a body, there was no bad feeling between them and the whites?—I 
think not.. 

j 8151. Do : you think that the introduction of emigrants from the coast of Africa 
would lead to such a feeling?—Not from Africa; 1 think the creoles were always 
well pleased when Africans were brought; I never beard of any objection tp 
bringing in Africans. There; have been very great objections to the persons who 
came in from Madeira, and £0 the Coolies, especially-lo their being brought in.at 
tha pubhbexpeuse; but 1 think that if the immigration ■ had- been : confined tp 
' • a A2 • ‘ Africa* 
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provision be. made. for -their support, in the event of the abandonment of. the S. them?, F.cn. 
estates. .... Ju j " ■■ • 

8160. Do you think that they will, cease to work altogether upon the sugar 4 • 1 4 ' 

estates, and depend for their existence upon their provisions f—Wo; but at pre¬ 
sent the labourers can realize such, a return for. the application of their industry 

to their own lands, that they.will not he disposed to work at low wages, 

8161. But that cannot continue, after the abandonment of the sugar cultivation, 
because there will not he the same deiBauu for. the , previsions r—dNo; but I am 
referring tp the immediate effect. If the Government, cr if the West India pro¬ 
prietors, conceive that they are to be relieved from tlteir ,'distresses by any one 
measure, especially the measure of immigration, I believe that will be found to be 

■ 8162, Sir E. .JBwtoit.'] Do you think that unless protection is granted to the 
planters, all the other efforts now being made must be ineffectual ?—I have always 
thought that protection in the way it was asked for, could hot be given because 

oof.its connexion with other matters here; but I think there are other means by 
which the country might be advantaged. I think that capital is required for the 
country. I think that many improvements might be carried on to diminish the 
cost of cultivation., I think if the estates were thoroughly drained it would be of 
great.advantage. There, are many ways in which it is possible for the people of 
Great Britain.to help the. peoplein.the West Indies, besides protection, and besides 

Si §3!. Do you think , it likely that capital will go to any country uhless culti¬ 
vation is. made more,profitable than it is at piesent?—I do not think that under 
any circumstances at present, private capital will go to that country. I think that 
anything that is done in the way of capital must.be done now by the Govern- 

■ 81,64.. Do you suppose it, possible, that, the Government of this country can 
supply capital to carry on cultivation in any colony ?—That I do not know 

I think the circumstances of the West Indians are so extreme at this moment 
that it might be justifiable in the Government to strain to the utmost point to 
render them some assistance, and. that assistance would be better rendered by 
, capital than, by any other means; especially as I think the -estates might afford 
a good security if a preferent claim were given for a Government loan. I under¬ 
stand that an investment of additional capital, to the extent of 4,000. 1. on each of 
;25 .estates in the, colony of„Berbice, would be likely to render those estates really 
profitable, even in competition with slave-holding estates, and the free labour of 
the East Indies. (The Witness handed in a paper relating to Berbice.) y ; j e Appendix, 

Mr. William Henry Pratt,, and Mr, James, Will, called inand Examined. 

8165. Sir R. H.Xngtis^ (To Mr. Pratt). ARE you a native of Africa?—Yes. Mr. IV. II. Pratt, 

8166. You yourself were taken in a slave ship ?—Yes, both of us, and brought an d Mr. X w m. 

to Sierra Leone. ' ’ 

Si 67., You were taken as a slave, in a slave ship, and liberated in Sierra Leone ? 

—Yes. 

8168. 'How many years ago were you liberated ?—In 1822. 

8169. Since that time have you resided in Sierra Leone?—I have. 

; 8870. Do you practise any profession, or carry : on any business there ?—Yes ; 

When I was landed from the slave vessel I, was-,sent to school, under tbe care of 
the Cburch Missionary Society, and.therel.remainedsevenyears; in 1827 I was 
discharged, from the school,;, then I strived to.get myown living; I was hired by 
merchants and; others, until j.837, ^heq l.was .able to, strive for myself; from 
thehce.l v>as connected With a.-missionary.. In 1835L was converted, and since 
thenl.do.wbat.I can to assist.the missionaries.in,my country, 
i 8171. Are you in connexion with the Churcb Missionary Society l —With the 
. Wesleyan missionaries. Since 1838 and 1839 I have, carried' on correspond¬ 
ence., with.England as a merchant. In,; the, present year I am visiting England 
myself. . fi.} ... ■. \ i ■ ■ ' ■ .... 

,8172, Have yon a house belonging to yourself in Sierra Leone?—Yes, a very 
great corner, honse.... ....... ... 

, ■ 8173, Is,your.house of business.known in commerce by your name?—Yes. - 
. .8174. What is the name of the firm?—My own,name, William Henry'Pratt. 

OiS3- . A A 3 Both 
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Both me Olid my friend here' en’deiivOur os a committee 46 help our father’ mid 
mother in England to put dqvvn the sluve trade. 1 > 

8175. Do yoh employ rriony liberated Africans yourself?—Yes. • 

8176. How many ?—I have four allocated to me'by the Government-unden 

indentures..’- ’’ " ■ 1 : • 

8177. You take care of them as your apprentieea ?—Yes; send them to school; 

ond bring them up as my seif. ’ • 1 ■ 1 ■ 

8178,, Mr. Barkly.} For how many years ?-t^According to the age. 

8179. Sir It. H. Inglisi] You stated tliutiyou have received four under inden¬ 
tures ?—Yes, and I have three hired. a 

8180. Will you state for how many years you undertake to provide for each 

of the four?—Those above 12 years are.apprenticed for three years ; those that 
are under’nine are apprenticed for five years, and thosa that are beyond to are 
apprenticed for four years. ■ 

8181. If you have no objection will you state what brings you to England 

now?—I have come to England because l have sufficient money :o pay my 
way. I wished to bring my children, and give them a thorough, education, as 
.1 could afford it. „ ' 1 

8182. Chairman.'] What is your son’s age who is with you?—Eleven. ’ 

8183. Sir R. H. In"lis.~\ Do you propose to leave him in England-to-be; 
educated?—Yes; and by coming to England and disbursing.my money myself; 

I would better understand tbirigs. . . e . , 

■ 8184. T?ou propose to return to Sierra Leone ?—Yes, in October next. ■. :■ ■ 

8185. You propose to take/back with you’articles of commerce?—Quantities. r 

8186. Yoa came here then in part to make mercantile and commercial erw 

gagements?—Yes, I came to deal in merchandize/ ; ;* '• 

8t 87. Are there other gentlemen like yourself engaged in commerce in Sierra 
Leone ?—Yes, I know gentlemen, under 14, or between 14 and 15, that have 
opened correspondence with England. •' 

8188. Are they all Africans?—Yes. 

8189. Were they all slaves at one time ?—Yes'; we all came at different times! 

8190. And all have been liberated r—Yes. 

8191. And all placed in Sierra' Leone ?—Yes. >, 

8192. Originally under the protection of the Church Missionary Society?— 
No, various; under the government. 


8193. You yourself were originally placed in theChurch Missionary school?— 
Yes: 

8194. How many.form the congregation of Wesleyans in Sierra Leone?—I 
think we have 27 chapels. 

8.195, What is the smallest number attending any one of those chapels ?—I 
think one chapel in the West, End has no less in attendance on-moming service 
on the Sabbath, than from 700 to .800. ' 

8196. Is that the largest or the smallest number ?—That is-where the pripula- 

8197. How many liberated Africans are there altogether in tho Wesleyan com¬ 
munity-in- Sierra- Leone-?—All the congregation in Free Town is ahnostebmposed 
of liberated Africans, but the Wesleyans altogether I think are about four thou: 

8198. Do- tfie remaining Cbriatiarfs in Sierra Leone of African blood belong to 

the Church Missionary Institution ?—No; there-is’another connexion-called the 
African Methodists,, tinder th'e'care and control of a liberated African, 1,800 meuit 
berk $ and there is another connexion, ■ the Baptist -chapel,- finder a Nova Scotian, 
from America ;, ; one large stone building, 80 feet in length, belongs’toliberated 
Africans, under the control of a liberated-preacher; and- there; is another con¬ 
nexion; Lady Huntingdon's, in two parts;dne under a-Nova ; Scbti,an, and-onecon? 
sitting of fo_u,r or five hundreifliberated Africans; controlled by a liberated Afri¬ 
can preacher. ! ■ : 

8199. Are 1 they united, generally speaking, or are there Unhappily dissensions 
between those different bodies of Christiana ?— If the African- Methodist Society 
undertake, to build 9. new chapel, there is an invitation for liberated Africans iti 


82pp. Then you wish the Committee to understand that they-not. only'd 
quarrel, bfit agrep wjjk each other?—Yfcs, the liberated Africans are allotie-in 
thing. . : 









pleasant, and that he will make them comfortable and happy if they are willing to 
go, and he will take good care of them, and so on. Perhaps then an interpreter 
relates to them the proposition of the agent,-when perhaps 20, or 30.x)? 40 are 
willing to go; the agent puts them aside, and the next morning he takes a bullock 
or a pig and kills it for those that.are willing, and those that do not consent-to 
go are not to- have a share of the bullock or tb pig. And he buys tobacco and 
other things to make presents to those that are willing to goi and he Gays,- ‘ : Those 
not willing to go are not entitled to a share of what the agent bringo.” Some¬ 
times the agent tries this temptation to them, that they will get more money than 
they want. Then at six o’clock in the evening, the agent will go to the dock with 
the contractor, and invite the people out to the vessel, and the next morning the 
vessel sails. But for sbme time I have never seen any of those that have.been in 
Free Town a long time emigrate. 

8213. Your general conclusion is that the Committee must not hope to succeed 
in obtaining a.lorge supply of willing emigrants from Sierra Leone to the West 
Indies ?—1 candidly say. that you cannot get none, except perhaps newly liberated 
Africans go into the yard, and you get them; but as to getting liberated Africans 
living at Free Town to emigrate, you cannot get none. 

8214. (To Mr. Will.) You have heard all the evidence now given ?—Yea. 

8215. Do you or,do you not agree with it; and if you do not agree with it, 
will you state.to this Committee'in what points you do not agree with it?—As 
far as I can bring to my recollection, everything is as he has stated it. 

8216. You concur in the general conclusion, that the -Committee must not 

expect to have any large number of willing emigrants from Sierra Leone, to the 
West Indies?—I do think that you will not succeed in getting people to remove 
over to the West Indies.. _ 

. 8217. Do you or do you not think that the state of the liberated African? in 
Sierra Leone is satisfactory to themselves and to this nation (—They are more 
satisfied with that place than going, to Jamaica or Trinidad, or anywhere. 

8218.. Are they in a state satisfactory to themselves,.- and which ought to. be 
satisfactory to.the nation of England'which protects them?—Yes, I, think so. 

\ 821a. Mr. JJerJ/y,] What wages do-they receive :when they are employed by 
merchants?—-(Mr. Pratt.) The salary of the different classes of liberated 
Africans is very good.if one is competent to conduct business; when I was hired 
1 got 36?. * year, and my employer provided ray-victuals. ... n 

8220. Was that when.you first came outof the Liberated African Yard?—No; 
wbem-Lcarae.outof.the liberated African Yard I went to the Government School. 

, 8221. - Who supported you during that time ?—The Government provided me 
With everything.throughout. . 

8222. For the five years ?—For the seven years. 

. 8223.: Diming .that time you could not have gained your living?—I could not 
have trafficked at that time; I was at the Government disposal.. 

\ 8224. What wages do you pay now if yqu hire labourers upon the wharfs ?— 
I myself pay a labourer gd. a day; the Government and the merchants, in 
genera^, pay more-when they require labourers; we usedito pay frrf-a day, but 
since the emigration we have paid 9 d. a day, because the labourers demand more, 

• : 8225. You think if they, were to go away, to the West;Indies it would be one 

objection that you would have to pay higher wages r—Npw they, will ppt, work 
under 9 d. a day. • . . . 

■ 8226. That better rate of.wages enables' the labourers; to live.more comfortably ? 

8227. The emigration, has not done nny lmrca to, those that have remained iq 
Sicrra Leone r—So; emigration hs3.twi done .any.harm’amongst .the liberated. 
Africans-hugeneral:. theyiare.activc in everything,. : 

• 8228. You say that.the emigration has made the.labpurers.that.have remained 

ask for higher.uageS.;. was, notwit, the-Jam;-,that there;: were a great many Africans 
out of the yard :who stayed in the .colony of Sierra Leone last year r—The govern¬ 
ment, located tliem, at the different villages, esphciallyifrom'jSietra'rLeohe, tp the 
distance of :23.:ar 184 miles,' for, the safety,of the .-people travelling through the 
night; the government located people on the t«yo sides of the road.- :, . ,: 

• 8229. How..do .those, pepple,.support themselves.?—When they.;we .first 

■ .. located, 



8230. Do they get any wages from the coloured people ?—One man takes one, /jd7 

and another takes two, and another take's one till they can provide for them- 3 

solves ; if you have one to work for you, you must pay him wages, but the wages 

at the beginning are very small, because they are fed, and you have to teach them 
agriculture. " ' 

8231. Do you pay any sum of money when you have those apprentices inden¬ 
tured to you ?—Yes, I pay a fee for any printed indenture. 

8232. How much is that?—Twenty shillings a head. 

8233. Does that go to the Governor or to the expenses of the colony ?—I am 
not ready to answer that question. 

8234. You said that provisions were very cheap in Free Town ; do you know 
what is the price of flour in Free Town ?—I supplied 60 to 80 barrels to the 
Government before I left Sierra Leone; the tender was formers than 2 /. a barrel; 
hut we have qualities of various prices ; thi3 must be inspected by the Board of 
Surrey. We get flour according to the state of the market; sometimes we mayget 
flcsr for 1 1, “fa. 84., at. another time'we pay- sixteen dollars, when it- is ia great 
demand. 

8235. Are you not aware that those prices for flour are much the same as in 
the West Indies ?—I donot like to say anything about the West Indies for I hove 
never been there. 

8236. As to yasas, they are sold by the cwt; ?—I supply the Navy cruisers 
with provisions; Isell them yarns for 10 s. a cwt, some for 8 a, a cwt., and some 
far 7 a. a cwt. 

• ' 8237. That is the usual price of yams?—Yes; but for the carriage from the 
villages I would almost give it them for half the price, because the Carriage to Free 
Town makes itmach dearer. . ... 

8238. What means of carriage have, they ; have they carts?—No carts; some 

of them take it by canoe, arid some of them who live near Free Town, bring it 
upon their heads. ’ 

8239. Do you- recollect what country you catne from before you were brought 
to Sierra Leone ?—Yes, I came from near the Bighrt of Benin. 

8240; Do yon ofteti see-yonr countrymen ?—Yes, L have seen them, 

8241. You have no desire to leave Sierra Leone to return to yOut country, have 
yOu ?—I left thy friends very young ;' I cao scarcely speak the Iongtmge now. 

8242. You consider Sierra Leone your home ?—I make it roy home. 

. 8243.. Sir M. BiHctoni\ How old were you when you were taken?—I tvas very 
snar'd. I was scarcely able to give an account of myself. 

8244.. Mr. Do you recollect how you were taken?—-I Was kidnapped. 

I think we took about three weeks to travel towards the sea, wheel was embarked 
in one of the vessels front Brazil. I remained about three nights before the man- 
of-war cam® alongside. . . . . 

8245. Sir E~ Buxton.] Was the village in which you lived attacked' by a hostile 
party, and the people taken and carried away?—No, I and a friend went oat to 
set. traps-for rice birds and other birds in the field, and then ! was kidnapped. 

8246. Gkiursian.] Boyou think there ia room foe all the liberated Africans now 
brought.to Sierra Leone to~.be settled in that country ?—There is enough ground 
for agriculture.except that we have this difficulty to labour under, that the pro¬ 
duce cannot pay the agriiulture; there ia no market for the produce. 

8347.- The produce is a kind . of’provisions that cannot be sent to this country 
or to any other country?—We raise more than. 500 tons of ginger atid other 
things;; but after , the trouble of planting the ginger, and weeding it, and everv r 
thing, and bringing it lo market, we sell it for id. a pound. 

• 8248. It does not repay you for your trouble?—It cannot pay for the trouble; 

18349. You cultivate arrow-root; in Sierra Leone ?—Yes, ra. any quantity that 

- 8250. FitSe white arfow-root i 1 —Yes; I would be glad to supply as much as you 
would be willing, to receive for gd. a. pound at Free Town, and to ship it for you, 
bat the : persosi must pay theFreight. • • ' . . :■ ■ 

825*. What Is,’the. freight: per cwt. of arrow-root ?—I cannot suy.—(Mr. 
fit is 4.' L lost for light freight. . . - - 

3252-, (To. Mr.;fFtW.) D&l you agree generally in what lraa- been stated by 
Mri.;Prattiaf reply to; the questions'which he has been recently asked?v-Ye& : 
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MEMBERS PRESENT.' 

rd Buxton. I Sir R. H. Ioglia. 

! ° ne ' 1 Colonel Thompson. 

WILLIAM HUTT, Esq. in the Chair. 


James Macgueen, Esq. called in; and Examined. 

James Macqucm, 8253. Sir It. H. Inglis .] WILL you be pleased to state to the Committee- 
Esq. what have been your opportunities for supplying them with information res- 

“Tj—~ pecting the state of the interior of Africa, so far as it has been affected by the 

6 July 1848. s ! ave trade?—My acquaintance with that subject, I think, is very complete; 

the geography of Africa has been my study nearly 40 years of my life; almost, 
every portion of it. • For all that period I have made the geography of Africa 
my particular study; I have followed every traveller and every person that has 
written concerning it, from the days of Herodotus downward to the present 
day. I have had very great and extensive correspondence and communica¬ 
tion, of late years, with gentlemen who have been in Africa, and who are in 
Africa, and who had been through partB which were unknown; and in the 
course of communications with a gentleman at Lisbon, I have obtained docu¬ 
ments from the Portugese offices there that had been lying hid for centuries, 
giving the most minute details of the geographical features of the interior of 
Southern Africa ; so that I think I can say with confidence, that I know the 
interior of Africa well, and its inhabitants and their manners and customs in 
every direction ; the nature of the country; the vast capabilities of the country, 
the immense rivers, and the 'immense chans of mountains; and, in fact, its 
whole physical features, I think I may say I understand pretty well.’ 

8254. Is it the fact that your inquiries and suggestions determined the 
course of the Niger before that course was actually explored and made known 
by the Landers?—Yes; 20 years before that, in the year 1820, I laid a map 
exhibiting the course of the Niger before the Government, and urged upon 
them at the time, and with very considerable success, to take possession- of the 
island of Fernando Po, in order to avoid the unhealthy alluvial Delta of the 
river, and to open up from thence a communication with the interior of Africa. 

• 8255. Believing that the river, of which the Delta is opposite to Fernando 

0 Po, was nothing less than the Niger ?—Yes; and I proved it to perfect demon¬ 

stration. 

8256. Under those circumstances; do you feel yourself competent to give 

information to the Committee with reference to the influence which the slave 
trade may have had upon the security and the commerce of the interior of 
Africa?—Yes, I think I can. ■ • - ' ’ o 

8257. Do you believe that there existed slavery in the interior before the 
introduction' of-' European slavery on the coast ?—Slavery and the slave trade 
has existed in, every nation of Africa from, the earliest period of time; but it has 
been vastly aggravated and directed to the West coast, and also to different parts 
of the east coast, by the communication with ■ Europeans,' and their adopting 
that trade to -people and supply with labourers the tropical possessions of 
European powers in America. It has been prodigiously aggravated and in- 

0 creased by that. ' _ ■ 

• 8258. If, therefore, it has been stated that “ domestic slavery in Africa has 
been caused by-European slavery, and that slavery did not exist among the 
tribes on the west coast until they were visited by Europeans; three centuries 
ago,” you have reason to believe from your own Researches that such statement 
is not a correct exhibition of the fact?—Certainly not. Both-internal slavery 
and the slave trade with various nations m the eastem world'and the north of 
Africa existed’ before ever the west boast of Africa was known to Europeans. 

8259. Have- 

















iizSS. Est'firom your knowladga: of tko-ocass of .Africa, m m year opinion 
that ivo could obtain a targe quantity.of free labourers to go to the’ West 
Icdiia?—It-5a quite impo-ikie-, -rajlgsa 70a :bay them. I uiRmentionjuiit a 
fact that.-Heamed onlyyesterday s .1 read, it in thoTrinidad- papers. A chip 
called the “ Bangalore ” was chartered, by the Government to go to the Kron 
Coast for bfcocroro, and she'arrived in Trinidad with only one boy of 13 '-ears 
of age. They could get none at Sierra Leone: They went, on to the Kroo 
Const with the agent, Mr.. Hamilton, who had bcon there before, a very intel¬ 
ligent and respectable man. He landed on every part of the Kroo Coast, and 
went even into the districts adjoining, and ho could not get a single one to go 
with him- Thera is another thing to be observed, and that is, that the places 
where they could be got even by purchase are every day narrowing. The 
Portuguese government will not allow a single one to be taken from the whole 
of their extensive territories in Africa. They have given, the most specific 
directions to keep the people at home, not merely to abate the evil of the slave 
trade, hut to abolish slavery itself in the whole of their African possessions, 
which extend in the west-coast from, near the mouth of the River Congo to 
the confines of our territories at the Cape of Good Hope, at least to 18° or 19° 
south latitude, and on the eastfrora Dclagoa Bay in 26° south to Cape Delgado 
in 9° south. Through the whole of this vaBt extent of territory they will not 
allow, one to go. Then the Imaum of Muscat, whoso territory extends from 
Cape Delgado nominally up to Capa Gardafui, bnt certainly up to the mouth 
of the River Juba," near the Equator, has determined to put an end to toe 
export of- slaves or of people- from Africa to any part of. toe eastern, world. 
A letter from Mr. Krapf toe other day gives me a very interesting account of 
the effort which that chief is making to - suppress the trade, and the consequences 
of it. Therefore, there is in reality no place that I know, on the southern coasts 
of Africa whene.they could even, be got by purchase; except from Cape Lopez to 
themoutooftoe Congo. The Freneh.possessioaintoeGabooncommands.that 
river completely, and they will not allow any to he taken from it. One great 
slaving station, the Galliaas. is now abottt being purchased by the American 
Republic of Liberia, which has put an end to the slave trade upon toe whole 
west coast of Africa, along toe whole of Liberia, embracing the country from 
a little to toe Cast of Cape Palmas to Half Gape Mount River, about half way 
between Cape Sri Panl’sRiver and: toe Gallinas. That is ML purchased up by 
toe Republic of Liberia, which, recently has declared its independence, and is 
now an independent country-. The last remaining stronghold of slavery near 
the Rio Cestos on that part of toe coast has been purchased by them, including 
the rihole .of toe Kroo Coast. 

82671 Mr. Gladstone.'] How much coast will the Republic of Liberia possess? 
—About 320 geographical miles. The whole of. toe-documents connected with 
that subject have been lately in. my possession, and; aro exceedingly interesting, 
giving an account of the whole papulation on- the- coast,- which has been sadly 
misrepresented:. L have seen.a report ! u which the population of Kxoomen 
has been estimated at 900,000; the wholB, men, women and children, do not 
exceed 30,000, if so many. The- whola population of that coast is about 
150,000. . 

8268. What is the population, of Liberia?—The population of toe Republic 
of Liberia, President Roberta now estimates at 156,000,-but toe Khoomen, he 
states explicitly, do not exceed from 30,000 to 33,000. I have conversed with 
gentlemen' who have been upon toe coast, who do not estimate them at above 
10 , 000 . 

8269. Sir JSi Buxton.] There is aa American mission established at Cape 
Palmas ?—There is; 

8270. Have you seen-toe documents which they have sent over?—I have 

seen-a great many of their documents, hut not any that go into the extent of 
toe population; but Governor Roberta has stated it to be toe numbers 1 have 
mentioned! - 

827s; It has been stated that in other parts of. the coast, lower down the 
















V7iiic.li afford them a {"•; excuse’ for' v/aiv Sometimes, 1 in my opinion, their 
excuses for it are not l.'. till unreasonable. I have’ examined particularly their 
icasoviii and their declarations against cab another, and they seemed'-sometimes 
to me to be just as substantial as the reasons for which. European nations go 
to war with one:another. - 

8275. Sir It. II. IngHe.] You mean that the ordinary.caiieea of war, arising 
from thebad passions of men, or a misunderstanding of their common intentions, 
may produce in Africa as in. Europe,' wars; and that in addition to such 
causes, there is among-" the petty sovereigns,” at all events, a euperadded 
motive for war, namely, a desire Of obtaining slaves who may be sold?'—Pre- 

8276. But whatever majr be the cause of'the war among the greater states 
in the interior, do you or do you not wish the Committee to understand that 
the prisonera token in such wars, are for the most- part' sold into slavery ?— 
Yes, generally; I may say I believe almost universally. They are sometimes 
retained for domestic slaves, but those slavesso captured in that manner, and 
retained for a while as domestic slaves, may afterwards be sold. There is 
a distinction in Africa with reference to slaves. What they call domestic 
slaves or grumettas, never can be sold but for crimes; the master, however, 
being always the judge of the crime ; but still it is the custom of the country; 
that what they call a grumetta or domestic slave, is not sold. On the other 
hand, a slave taken in war, may be retained for some time as a domestic slaved 
and be sold afterwards ; but in general they are all sold as slaves to the highest 
bidder,' and sold very cheap. In one letter that I had from Mr. Krapf; he 
gives an account of un old Galla woman that was bought for an old button,'in 
the interior. 

8277. The price of the slave would probably vary according to the prospect 
which there was of disposing of such slave to some European, if intended for 
export, or to some native who might require such slave for domestic purposes, in 
the interior ?—Exactly so; the price is to a great.- extent regulated by the dis¬ 
tance they have to travel, and the difficulties they may have to encounter upon 
the journey. The further a slave goes from his. native country, his value 
increases more and more, till that which iB probably at the beginning not worth 
a dollar, may be sold at 20 dollars, or 25 or 30 dollars, according to the distance 
he has come from his native country, or the impossibility of his returning. He 
is considered to lie more valuable, as it would ■ be impossible for him to make 
his escape, and return to his native country. 

8278. ■ 'ttfx.Barkly.'] You have adduced the instance of the ‘’'Bangalore” having 
left the Kroa Coast for Trinidad, with only one emigrant, as a ground for your 
belief that it would be impcrsifcle to obtain emigration from the Kroo Coast to 
the West Indies r—Not as a'ground of my belief, but I gave that as an in¬ 
stance of the thing having been tried, and having completely failed. 

8279. Are you aware of the circumstances connected'with the attempt mode 
by the “Bangalore ” to obtain emigrants?—l am; through the medium of the 
Trinidad papers, which seemed to give a very correct account - of it. . They 
stated that the agent, Mr. Hamilton, a very intelligent; and respectable, man, 
fi n ding that he could get no negroes from Sierra Leone, went and called at 
every village upon the coast, and especialy the Kroo Coast, and landed upon 
various districts! and could not get one. 

8280. Are you aware of the circumstance that the “ Bangalore ” was limited 
by her charter-party to 18 days upon the coast of Africa ?—I am aware that 
the-charters of all vessels are limited to 21 days; but tha . account that the 

. captain and the agent of the “Bangalore ” give, does not say anything about 
that being the cause of their not getting people; but that in fact they could not 
get them at all! none would go ; on that point of their being 'limited by the 
charter-party; I cannot conceive thqt anything could be' done; that would 
be so exceedingly absurd as to make such a contract as that, because; if it is 
impossible to get the people within 21 days, the man who is guaranted his price 
whether hegets lhem or not, would certainly not trouble 1 his head to remain 
beyond 2! nays. 

8281. Are you aware that that i3 one of the regulations imposed by Govern¬ 
ment with respect to emigration, with, which the West Indians had nothing to 
do Who proposed the regulation I do not know; I only speak ‘ of the fact, 
and it appears to me very absurd, but I donot state the case : «f the“Ban- 
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fBtoi'o" an my reason lor the impossibility of getting people from the ICroo jar.-.a l,lncjucen, 

Coast, I merely mentioned that fact a:; a proof of the correctness of the opinion ' Ecq. 

.which I have long formed, and formed upon very different authority and —■——" 

evidence from anything connected with the “ Bangalore,” that it is impossible to 6 ■' u, y 1 

get negroes; because the fact is this, that the whole of that coa3t now belongs 

to the Republic of Liberia, and they will not allow you to tahe them ; in the 

next place the Kroo people themselves are so few, that it' it was possible to 

get them all (which, however, would be quite impossible) it would be but as a 

drop in the bucket. There are not above 30,000 altogether, and the whole 

population of that coast extending over 320 geographical miles does not 

exceed 150,000.' 

8282. Upon what data do you form those conclusions ?—Upon the data of 
President Roberts, who is the head of the Republic now, and who, in a docu¬ 
ment lately transmitted to the United States, gives that as the population under 
his sway. 

' 8283. Are you aware whether any preparations hod been made by the 
Government, or by the authorities at Sierra Leone, upon the Kroo Coast for 
collecting immigrants, so as to suit the time of the ship’s arrival ?—I am not 
aware whether any preparations had been made or not; but I should conceive 
that either the West Indians, or the government who expected immigration, 
would have taken care to make preparations before the ship went, and not have 
left it to doubt or uncertainty. I do not see that that had anything to do with 
the failure of the “ Bangalore,” or the other vessels. It is stated, decidedly, that 
you cannot get people at Sierra Leone, because the wages have risen from 4 d. 
a day to 8 d., and from 6 d. to 1 s., and therefore it is not likely that you will 
get emigrants there. ; 

8284. Supposing it to be the fact that no preparation whatever for collecting 
emigrants had been made upon the Kroo Coast, and that the vessel was limited 
to remaining 18 days upon the coast of Africa, would you draw any inference, 
either one way or the other, from the failure of that vessel ?—I would not say 
that I would draw any inference from the failure in the event of there having 
been no preparation to obtain them, but the account gives no such reason as 
that, it simply states that they could get none. 

8285. Have you seen a letter from the captain of the “Bangalore” to the 
agent in this country ?—I have not; I have only seen the agent’s account as 
stated in the Trinidad papers. I heard from good authority that the report of 
the captain of the “ Bangalore ” was to the effect that they could get none. I 
was told that by a gentleman in the city, a West Indian of great eminence. 

: 8286. Are you not aware that he stated that his time was up, and that he 
was obliged to leave without making any further attempt?—I am aware of 
that, but he could get none during the time he was there. 

. 8287. Are you aware that the “Prince Regent,” during the last year, did 
obtain emigrants upon the Kroo Coast, and did convey them to the West 
Indies 1 —I read such things in the papers; but I always account those things 
as a delusion, and] if the West Indians choose to rely upon them to relieve 
them from their distress, I am sure they will find it a complete delusion. I have 
studied Africa thoroughly, and I am sure that a greater delusion was never 
practised upon the public, nor upon the colonies, than depending in any degree 
upon free emigration from the coast of Africa. 

8288. You have never set foot upon that part of the coast of Africa ?—I have 
never set foot upon that part of the coast of Africa, blit in mind, with fingers, 
and in labours, I have traversed more of Africa than any European has ever 
done.. There is not a man that has travelled in Africa of late years, or has 
been connected with it, that I have not correspondence with at this moment; 
and therefore I think I know something of Africa, of every part of it, including 
all its interior parts; and the Committee will pardon me when I say more 
' especially, that I also do know something of the West Indian colonies as con¬ 
nected with that subject. 

8289. 1 Supposing the idea of getting any assistance for the West Indies from 
-African emigration to he a delusion, is it not your opinion that the best way is 
to give the West Ihdie3 every facility to ascertain that fact themselves, and 
hot to throw obstacles as has hitherto been done in the wayof their making any 
attempt to get Emigration ?—What obstacles the Government may throw in the 
way of the West Indians 1 am hot prepared to say, because hot being aware 
0.53.' r .. BB4 that 
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i o ji’agc mgr i o 1 stem Africa, 1 tb a\ l do i<ot require to go either to tie 
Government or to the West Indiana for information on 'that- subject. 

8290. Sir JS. Buxton.] When yon speak of oi-ugratjon, you mean free emi¬ 
gration?—I'ree emigration, of coarse. It is my opinion decidedly, and I have 
stated so for years, that I helieie it to be a delusion, and that the West Indians 
were losing the substance in following after the shadow. 

8291. Mr. Bcrkty.] What do you conceive to be the substance” which 

the West Indians might he considered to have in view?—I consider tho:sub¬ 
stance which , they should-have in view to he protection aga i nst the foreign 
slave traders and slave produce. ' . 

8292. Do not you conceive .that that might he termed the shadow and emi¬ 
gration the substance ?—Certainly not; because,- if so, why. are they now 
running after it so eagerly? The emigration from Africa, is a shadow.; you 
will not be permitted to realize it; people will.not allow- it. Some, of the 
evidence before this Committee says that you will get n great number from 
Ambriz, for example. I say that is impossible, hecause the slaves from-the 
interior have to cross the Portuguese territory, and they will not aUow.it. 

8293. Sir JE. Buxton.'] Do you imagine that if the planters in the West 
India, colonies were permitted to ga without coy-restraint to the coast of 
Africa, there is any danger that they might obtain emigrants fey .purchase ?— 
They wiUgetplenty by purchase. AH they will get wiU be by purchase. There 
are various ways in which' yon may effect it without actual purchase; but still 
it is purchase, in fact; yon must pay for them. I must decidedly state that 
1 have examined these subjects with great car*; .1 have-studied tdl the Acts of 
Parliament with reference to onr connexion with, the coast of Africa,-and I- 
venture to say that, under those Acts of-Parliament, no British subject eair 
procure negroes on the coast of Africa, evenif he dae3 not purchase them di¬ 
rectly, without violating existing -lavra; - AH those laws must be repealed before 
he can have, liberty to do anything of the hind. • . 

8294. Do you suppose that if the West Indians were allowed to go freely to 

any part of the coast of Africa, in spite of those Acta of Parliament, they wotdd 
he inclined directly or indirectly to purchase-slaves?—I think it is veiy likely 
that the men they would, send would indirectly do so. " 

Sags. Mr. Bar&Ty.] Is it your opinion, from the acquaintance yoh have with 
your West Indian fellow subjects, that they would be inclined, tmder any pos¬ 
sible circumstances that- might exist with reference to African emigration, to 
embark in anything resembling the slave trade?—Yes, I have no hesitation in 
saying that some of them have said so. I appeal to a memorial from the 
Chamber of Commerce in Jamaica, in which they avow that object, and call 
upon tbs Government to allow them, to go to the coast of Africa, and ransom 
the prisoners of war brought to the coast. When I see one -class of people 
doing that, I should be very apprehensive that others might follow their 
example.'-' •; ' - 

8296. Do you’.think that when the Chamber of Commerce of Jamaica adopted 
a proposal which had been already made fey a Member of .the -House of Com¬ 
mons in his'place in Parliament, it was their wish in-taking up his plan to 
encourage the re-establishmeht of the slave trade?—^They -state so, decidedly; 

8297. They- stated that they wished to he allowed tcodopfaplan-which had 
been proposed fey Mr. Hmne for ransoming prisoners of war ?—-It’ ra npt Mr. 
Hume’s jlsm They epecificaHy statedin tSe.membrial to tbfd Greythat they 
desired to he showed to go to the'edast of Africa to ransorntbe Saves .brought 
from fheinterior. . There was not a ; word about Mr. Hume's plan. 

8298.0D0 you consider that to be tantamount, to ask&g ieave to re-establish 
the-siave trade ?—I consider thsft it is hekrif titossme thitig. . My firm eonvic- 
rionr is, and so.Thave told .every Westlnfiian with whom ! : am aeqmantecf for 
years, at home and abroad, that it is impossible they can get emigrants from 
the toast of Africa ns freemen." If England hadestablished extensive-ecdomes 
in Africa 39 ot 40 years ago, and if those colonies had increased m population, 
-and had become powerful states, inhabited % hundreds of thousands <fr msflions 
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of people,- instead of being inhabited by only n few people, and our authority Jana Uarijaan, 
not extending beyond the reach of the gimu of our fortifications, you might .E^l- 
then, have got free people. And that was a thing that I myself had in view TT" “ 
for the Government in the year 1B20, when I laid a plan before them for 0 ju 1 * ‘ 

.taking possession! of the island of Fernando Po, and extending our ddminiona 
and authority in an extensive way over Africa ;.'but as at present situated I hold 
it to be quite impossible; and I never conversed with a man who had been in 
Africa who did not decidedly state that it was so. •. 

; 8299. Sir J 1. Buxton.] Is it your opinion that if, as the Chamber of Com" 
merce of Jamaica proposes, they were to ransom the prisoners on the coa3t of 
•Africa, such a scheme as that would be liable to the objection of increasing the 
internal slave trade?—Most unquestionably; you can only procure them by 
an.extension of internal slavery. 

.8300. Colonel Thompson .3 Can you state any difference that has occurred 
to your mind between the new plan and what might have been carried on be- 
(fore.the slave-trade was abolished?—Admitting that they can be got on the 
coast in that way, they must be brought from the interior, and they cun only 
be brought in the same way, that slaves have always been brought, to be sold to 
foreigners.: I have heard, of such dreams entered into of people going, into the 
interior and watching the armies of the Felatahs attacking a town andseizing the • 
people, and when they are running away, to persuade the runaways to accompany 
them to the West Indie?. • But of all wild schemes I conceive that this is the 
wildest. 

8301., That is no. new proposition it is an old thing revived ?—It is an old 
thing, as regards the interior of Airica. To obtain them from the coast of 
Africa as:freemen,.I contend, to be impossible. To the coast they must come 
a3 slaves caught or sold,- in. whatever way you like to designate it; the greater 
the. demand themore extensive.wiE.be the supply. ■ . 1 ' 

. 8363.. Mr, Barhlp.'] That .is your opinion without having yourself seen those 
countries?—I..think it .must be,.the opinion of every person who has evefr 
ptudied Africa, its population'and its position. . . . 

c- 8303. Do you think, that we possess any very minute information upon the 
subject of the habits and’feelings of the people- of Africa ?—A good many people 
dp.possess some information, but very, imperfect; they only considered the 
subject without any correct map ;. some persons have traversed provinces without 
scarcely knowing where they were. Those who only, visit the coast of-Africa are 
quite, incapable of forming an opinion or judgment upon what is going on 
in. the interior. . Those: .who have been visiting, either in merchant ships 
or. 'Government ships,, the. coast, of Africa, have not the slightest conception 
of. the state of things in the anterior, where the great slave marts are from 
which the slaves are supplied. For example, the cruiser watches closely the 
mouths of the Niger; that .renders the trade almost unprofitable and exceed¬ 
ingly dangerous. . Then what is the consequence ? From the great slave marts 
inthe interior, it .is j[Ust as easy to. send them down to. the mouths of the 
Congo, and they do so ; and so. they chaDge; .you ferret them out in one place- 
and th'ey go to another. .Unless you are acquainted with the great slave marts 
inithe interior, and can reach them with influence, you cannot check the slave 
trade. 1 • 

; ■ 8304. Colonel Thompson .] Is not that “ ferreting ” of which you speak 
always.prejudicial .to the slave trade?—No doubt about it; anything that 
tends to check the impulse that carries it on in the interior will always tend to- 
check the slave trade. ■ 

8305, Do you think that driving the slave trade from the place that .it would 
cheose to a- place that it would not choose is a detrimmt to the slave trade?— 

It renders the expense a little higher; but they cairy their slaves at such 
Ettle.expense-that they. care, very little for tbnt. provided they can ultimately 
dispose, of them. I can give the Committee a striking instance of the effect of 
t^e repent Blave- treaties' framed by Imrd Palmerston in 1839 or-1840; they 
Sere.so-very strictfhat for a-time .they nearly annihilated the slave trade, till; 
they, found the mean?, of evading them, which it might easily.be' seen, they 
Would do ; but the difficulties thrown in the way of the slave trade were so 
great from the capture of vessels, both with slaves, on board, and before they- 
had any. on board, that they had to make up for the loss in this way: pre¬ 
viously, they gave# hogshead of tobacco for four slaves ; but the slave tradeE- 




the cultivation of. the colonies, that is a: totally different thing. 'In Jamaica 
there is no doubt a very considerable want of labour.; but I think that arises, 
in a;great' measure, from the want of proper regulations in keeping those 
people at work,, and allowing them .to: qome .and settle, as: was done aftereman- 
cipation, in a very rash 'and heedless :manner, wherever they chose/ as their 
own masters i and in Deme'rara :and-in Trinidad it:bas been the same to some 
extent. But if proper laws ahd.regulations were establiahecb'eveh yet, in those 
colonies, I feel assured they have acquired an .'additional- population, fully 
sufficient tQ.:keep up,their previous crops. For: example;; the whoje number 
of. slaves' in Trinidad previously;to- emancipation wns: 22,000,; about' 8,000of 
those..were' employed, as. 'labourers.. upon: the sugar .estates;'Trinidad has 
obtained foreign effective labourers to the extent of'22,000,' or nearly: 23,000, 
independently of a: considerable number that-went from other colonies that the 
colony ffidnot pay: for,-but who paid' their .Own expenses; and)which are; not 
takepiipjo, account in the returns bfrlabourers which; have-been. given. Then 
in Bemetnra they have got nearly .42,000.’ : That; number.: I have no hesitation 
in saying,'tinder proper, regulations^, was. fully adequate .to ikeep up their pre- 
vious.crops,- and their..previous cultivation.: If; on the other hand, they want 
new labourers :to open new lands, thgtis'a different'thing.-- ■ '' ; 

8309, You. are aware that with regard to the emigrants introduced 1 both 

into Trinidad; and. .into British Guiana,. a large number .of them cannot be 
looked upon in the light of a permanent addition to the labouring population ; 
many of them having come from neighbouring, islands, .and having returned 
already .?;—-Thera are 'Some that thi> island, did not pay aibbunfyto' get; for. 
others'it paid'all! the expense.:, T? • : c 

8310. ’Mr. Gladstone.] Does not the number of 22,000 emigrants into- 
Trinidad,. include; the inter-colonieL immigration ?^-It ihdliides 'the~ inter- 
colonial immigration, whicifchae been paid for. by; She colony ; but'that does not’ 
inchide.aU-tbe number of people that went front the different colonies 'ai their- 
o,wnexpense,andthat.arenotincluded intheTetunssfurnishedto the'Qovem- 

83111 Mr* Batily.] Haw notyou seen returns,' With reference, to the colony 
of Detn.erarn,>conunenciag!with.a statemeptof this kind ': ^JJhfnber npemterahts 
intrpdueeci by;private enterprise,' previously; to; the eStibUshment>t>f dn/'bodhfcy 
for imitigtatioh.”bfr-But a-)great'.numher/-'o£:'thbae r 6rei : noi'inbMed;!in'the 
number : that; the, colonies; have paid ifori, r When.! was hi-thg; West ; f ndiest in 
1841, :ono gtrs<: .object' in;establishing Westlliidia mail comtaiunlcfiti&n, .Wds : to 
affofd;cbmmuTiieation for people- going frofn -one colony to"iinotheri v T'ifad 






. 8324- Would it cost more or less than 1 .v. to kgep him in comfort?—Much 
less than 1 s. a day to feed him and clothe him as well as he was clothed during 
slavery, even better. X should say about 5 d. t;o Gd. ; but when I state the 
wages at la. a day I do not include the houses and grounds in that. 

8325. Mr. Gladstone .] .Would you say that he was very well clothed during 
slavery ?—As far sb I know, I managed an estate in Grenada belonging to the 
late Sir William Pulteney for many years, which produced 500 hogsheads of 
sugar every year, on which there were 440 negroes; they were both well 
clothed and well fed. 

8326. Was not the clothing very different during slavery from what it now 
is.? : —No; the, negroes wore nearly the same things. 

0.53- c c 2 832?. Do 
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The following LETTERS were communicated by the Earl of Auckland, o.c.ri. 


Royal Naval College, Portsmouth, 
My Lord, 12 July 1848. 

, I regret much not having been able to appear before the Select Committee 
at the House of Commons, but as your Lordship desires to know my opinions on 
various points connected with the slave trade, I Will endeavour to give them as 
concisely as possible. 

I am most fully of opinion that the system which we are now pursuing on the 
coast of Africa, without in the least diminishing the traffic in slaves, adds very 
considerably to its horrors. 

1 do not think that any blockade, however strict, even if carried on with double 
the number of vessels composing the present’ Squadron, could, under the existing 
system, stop the traffic. Possibly, were we able to make it felony universally, and 
to imprison or trunsport the persons found on board slave vessels, we might 
succeed to a great extent; though even then I doubt if we should stop it entirely. 

With regard to withdrawing the squadron if the trade were legalized, I do not 
think we could do so altogether, for we should then have to take care that slaves 
were not taken by force from those parts of the coast where they were not willing 
to trade in them ; and we should also have to protect those powers who had 
friendly relations with ourselves. Moreover, we should have to take care that 
British merchants and capital were not openly engaged in the slave trade, which 
otherwise, I believe, would soon be the case. 

I think if the trade were thrown open, that for the first year the whole of our 
present force would be required to prevent all kinds of excesses, but that after 
this time a much smaller force would be sufficient, which might be gradually more 
and more reduced in proportion as the new system appeared to work well, and as 
the necessity for-retaining them appeared to cease. 

I believe that one result of no longer prohibiting the slave trade would be, that 
less slaves would leave the coast of Africa than at present, as of the great numbers 
who are now yearly shipped on board slavers a vast number die, and many are 
captured by our cruisers. 

The demand for slaves would not, I imagine, increase, but simply become con¬ 
stant, and thus a regular trade be established. 

The profits would then be so very small on the slaves that it would become 
necessary to treat them with the greatest cafe to prevent deaths on the passage, as 
otherwise the speculation would become a losing one. As a set-off to this, how¬ 
ever, it might be urged that the slaves being so much less valuable than formerly, 
less care would be taken of them in the Brazils, and they would be worse treated 
by their owners, from the fact that their places could be so much more cheaply 
supplied; w hich is a point, on the score of humanity, worthy of consideration. 

I have not thought it necessary to trouble your Lordship by entering very fully 
into details, but should your Lordship desire me to write on any points that 1 have 
omitted, I shall be most happy to do so. 

I have, &c. 

^ (signed) ' Henri/ Chads. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Auckland, o. c. b. 

‘ . &c. Sec. &c. 
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My Lord, 44, Upper Brook-street, London, ?a July to<;o. 

In compliance with your desire to know my opinions on tha subject of the 
“ African Slave Trade,” I have tha honour to submit the following'to your Lord- 
ship:— . 

During the time I have been on the west coast of Africa I was principally on 
the southern part of the station, and in the Bight of Benin, the trade was actively 
carried on to the southward, from .the River Uazorette to windward of Cape 
Lopez', as fardowri as the Portuguese settlement of St. Paul ae Lpaudo, 'a dis¬ 
tance of upwards of goo miles; very large barracoona have within tho'last"two or 
thrce:years been erected between'Cape Lopez and Mayuinbu Bay, ut Fun-ch Vao, 
and tha River Camuiee, aud intermediate smaller places; and from ell I have 
seen and heard, the trade has increased greatly. ■ ■ 

I feel convinced that the measures now in force on the coast of Africa add con- 
-siderably to the misery endured by tho slaves in, their- transit- to the Brazils, from 
the generally wretched as well as crowded state of the vessels. . 

Two instances have especially come under my notice, in vessels captured by 
me in Her Majesty’s ship “Kingfisher”:—One a schooner of 50 tons, carrying 
306 slaves, principally boys and girls ; the other, a cutter-rigged vessel; measuring 
■only 38 tons, with 214 slaves, likewise chiefly boys and girls. There was no 
slave deck laid, mats over the casks, with firewood between, scarcely X 6 inches in 
height, where it was utterly impossible for them to mpve without being lifted. 
This vessel was built in a small river near Anibrizette, and merely fastened 
together with-wood: aud a littlfe" old iron, drawing little more than three feet 
water, and perfectly flirt bottomed.’ She had. 58. days’ water on board, although 
the average passage is only 25 days. She was immediately destroyed; mid the 
slaves- removed Into thb " Kingfisher.” I have little hesitatioa in saying she could 
hardly-have reached her destination. ' ... 

I-have also to observe that the profits are so enormous that one vessel out of 
six will probably pay all expenses. 

I consider that in the Bight of Benin, from the trade being carried, on by a 
regular company (with,the exception of Lagos), that it ig much, better organized 
■than on the southern part of the coast. In many, instances their instructions ure 
ip cypher, and as they frequently make the land ,to windward of Cape St. Paul’s, 
information can be sent of the exact time they, will be off- their, post of destina¬ 
tion ; several vessels, to my knowledge, have got off clear without remaining more 
than’two or three hours, and it has occurred without anchoring even.' I have 
little doubt’of tha Slaves being marched to any given point for embarkation. 

Having frequently conversed with the masters’of slavers, l have invariably 
found them of opinion, “ That the withdrawal of the English squadron would 
injure the 1 traffic more'than- any other . measure, although- for a time '(possibly for 
three or four years) it might he materially increased; but the danger of capture' 
being removed, a better class of vessel would be employed, and she deaths on the 
passage would be very much diminished; at the expiration of that period there 
would be .So many slaves carried over that the demand would not be so great, and 
consequently the'profits very much reduced, and materially decrease the great, 
numbers now embarked. 

It might he urged that legalizing the traffic would induce the Brazilians, to 
overwork their slaves, from a certain knowledge of being able to replace them at. 
a given price; but of’that view I do not feel myself' competent to give any 
opinion..'- - -' ■ 

In the Bight of B'enini, the principal trade connected’witlrtfre'slave 1 trade’is carf 
ried on under the Sardinian flag; vessels reguforly going to and fro frdm Bahia and’ 
other ports; their papers (some of them) hear date of seveo or eight years, vized 
by the. Sardinian consul every voyage, ^nd. never entering the Mediterranean. 
Oh the south coast, the American flag is principally used;. , I am fully of opinion 
that the slave dealers -consider we canpot succeed in putting a stop to the 
traffic. 

I consider Captain the Honourable J03. Denman’s system of strict blockade to 
be perfect, but'in my opinion would require a great increase to tlm squadron. 

I do not think the brigs are well suited for the Bight of Benin; a smaller 
class of vessel, from too tons aud upwards, would he better; there are at least 
- . . ■ pine 
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■Appendix, Ho. O’ 

Copy of n DESPATCH from Acting Cosaal I7a'iscc:l to tlio Eight Eon. Lord "~~ 

Viscount Palwctcr^ g. c. n. 


. . Slave Tbade, No. C. 

My Lord, Britioh Consulate, Rio do Janeiro, 37 February 1848. 

>N submitting the annual report on tbo state of the clave trade and rdevery witliin tho 
diatrict of this consulate, during the peat year, I much regret that I cannot inform your 
Lordship of any diminution in thie odioao traffic. 


Analysis of tho Tbaotic in 1847. 

- Prom the Custom House returne it nppearo that the departures from thia port to Africa 
and arrivals from that coast during the year were as foilowo:— 

’ ' ^ Departures: 


Under Brazilian flag 
,, Portuguese flag 
„ American flag 
„ French flog 
„ Hamburgh flag 


Arrivals: 


Under Brazilian flag - 
„ Portugneso flag 
„ American flag - 
„ French flag 
„ Swedish flag 
„ Hamburgh flag - 


6 

16 


3 

- 40 


Total - - - 67 


These returns, however, furnish no criterion of the extent of the slave trade between 
this district and Africa, ns a great number of vessels that sail for that coast leave this 
harbour under clearances for different Brazilian ports, and others depart from the various 
small out port3 in this neighbourhood; while many of the vessels that land slaves along tho 
coast report themselves, on arrival here, as coasters; and Buoh is the protection and 
assistance granted by nil the Brazilian authorities to slave trading transactions that it is 
impossible, in a place so much frequented by shipping from all partB of tho world, to bo 
aware of all the proceedings connected with this nefarrous traffic. 

Since the British vessels of war have ceased cruising on this coast, all the energies of 
the slave dealers have been directed to frustrate the plans of Her Majesty’s cruisers on the 
African coast; in which, tojudge from the number of vessels that have landed full cargoes 
of slaves in this neighbourhood, they have been very successful. 

This success may be mainly, attributed to the great assistance and protection that slave 
dealero have derived from the use of'the American flag, which hao 00 aided them in orga¬ 
nizing their plana on the coast of Africa as to facilitate ( in _q great measure, the embarka¬ 
tion; of slaves, and the departure of the vessels. And it io much to bo feared that so long 
as the Bag of the United States continues eo entirely subservient to all slave trading 
purposes ns it is at present, the suppression of this nefarions traffic, by British cruising, 
will bo greatly retarded. The fact that the flag of the United States affords, in every way, 
the greatest protection to the slave trade baa lately been but too clearly proved by the 
numerous cases that have occurred of American vessels being sold to well known slave 
dealers without changing colours; end’there arc now in this harbour two brigs, the 
Brazil, ,i- nnd “ Don Juan,” wearing American colours, wbilo they are well known to 
belong to'notorious slave traders. 

Besides these two vessels the bark “Camilla,” bark “Ceres,” and brigs “Malaga,” 
“VT -p" and 11 Joseph,” have lately been sold, and furnished by Mr. Parks, the American 
ConDuf,'.with cea letters for African voyages.' 

From the reports already furnished your Lordship must he nware of tho impossibility of 
nrriving at any correct estimate of the number of slaves landed, and although I am con- 
0.53- ni>3 viuced 
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&nclbauro'2, in No. 3.’ 

EB3EI3 suspected of being employed in SIuvo Trade, Srom'Pa 
during the Quts Car 'eliding 1 Ole t of I I" 13. ‘ '' 


> tlie Coasta of Africa, 


Data 

of 

of.Vecsoi. 

■ iTcaa 

of Moster, 

or Consignee. 

i Rig. 

1 

Katida; 

' To v?hat part j 
of th'e Coast ] 

REMARKS. 

10 March 

Rosa - 

-ta^TWcisco 

- ft 8 . rtaTjello 
nndScm. 

l ■" 

)25' 

^0rtUgUQ30 

Angola -; 

■ ' ! 

). B. Aojush 

-• - 2S3 barrels, 25G 
tiercea'of sugar $ 133 

30 boxes of soap) 

is Cotoper , Consul. 


Copy, of a DESPATCH fromConEu). jPor/er‘to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
' Palmerston, G. c, d. ,. 

Slave Tbade, No. 13 . 

My Lord, 1 Brilioh Consultite, Baliia, 31 December 1847.' 

I have the honour ,0 transmit to your Lordship the accompanying listo> No3. 1 and '2,.yf 
the trade between this port and the coast of Africa, for the quarter ending this day. 

' ■ 1 have, &c. 

(signed) . Edmund Porter, Consul. 


Enclosure'.; 


















tin Iiy.it Hon. JLoi'd Viscount 


Corv of a DESPATCH fromO'onou! Ryan, to 


Slave Tbade, lio. o. 

My love!, Bntisii Consulate, para, 31 December 1847. 

• I have tho honour to report to yonr Lordship that no olavea liavo arrived here from any 
quorter ejneo my lsot quarterly report; but a reported olavo merchant, a roddent nt Kio 
do Janeiro, vioited tbia place como few monthoago, with tho view, it is cnid, of mailing 
■contracts for tho cupply of those that ho could, find purcbacero for hero and nt.Mnranham,. 
and nfter he loft thio, a report nan opread that two olavo oliipo might bo expected on this 

■ 1 lost no time, my Lord,' in communicating. this report to Her. Mojesty’o minister ple¬ 
nipotentiary atilio de Janeiro, requesting hin Lordohip to communicate tho content) of my 
despatch to Her Idajenty’a naval commander on the Brazilian nlation. 

, ■ . .I.have, £cc. , 

(cigncd) Richard Ryan, Consul. 


Copy of a DESPATCH from Consul Ryan to tho Right Hon. lord Viscount 
( Palmerston, a. o.n. 

Slave Tdade, No. i. 

•• My Lord; British Consulate, Para, 1 April 1848. 

5 have the honour to report to your Lordship that we have not had any importation of 
claves from the coast of Africa or other quarter during the quarter ended yesterday, nor 
li03 any attempt been made in any part of thio province duriDg said interval to fit out 
ehip3 for slaving purposes. 

I have. See. 

(signed) Richard Ryan, Consul. 


Copy of a DESPATCH from Pro-consul Kmicato tho Right Hon. Lord Viscount 


Slave Thade, No. 2. 


My Lord, ■, British Consulate, Paraibn, 24 January 1848. 

, I have to report that during the year 1847 no vessel sailed for tho coact of..Africa from, 
any port within the district of this consulate, nor hnyo any arrived Rom thence within the 
omd period.. 1 am not aware that any new olavea have boon brought into this province by 
land during tho past year, hut many olaves have been cent couthward for ealeorinpay- 


Tfcs following note ohowo 1 
the preceding year:— 


1 increaso in the amount of exports ns compared witli that of 

Tons, cv/hqro. lbs.; £. a, d; 

- i,aBfi 8 o 24 - - - - 19,590 13 - 


Cottou . ■ ( • • w 5 i H ■ - - - 35.41412 3 

There have been no changes in the laws or regulationo with regard to olaveo within the- 


I lmve. &c. 

(cigned) ■ • Henry KrausS, Pro-consul. 







































































we entertain for him, we have accepted nnd complied with hio request; v/e have ordain 
that hereafter that high in rant shall worn all merchants and persons piecing ta and firo, 
discontinue to briog negroes by sea alone, and that they shall not export or import negr< 
except by land, which is by no means forbidden. 


Extract of a LETTER from Mr. Kennedy, Her Majesty’s Commissary Judge, to 
Lord Viscount Palmerston. 

My Lord, Havana, 27 June 1848. 

I HAVE the honour to report that I have heard of only one vessel having sailed hence 
during the past.month to be engaged in slave trade, the circumstances respecting which I 

between Ai^GovOTment'ond'tte'cMsnlof'fte lWted' : State3. 8Ub '* eCt ° f ° corre3 P oadcIlce 

In my despatch. No. 18, of this year, dated the 27th March last, I reported to your 
Lordship the fact of some parties having gone from this place to New York to purchase 
vessels for slave trade. As soon as they arrived they bought an old vessel belonging to the 
state, which had been lately used-as a Jight-vessel at the entrance of the harbour, but had 
. been condemned and ordered'to be sold. This vessel, so considered unfit to bear only a 
light in the harbour of New York, was brought here to Cabanas, under the Santa Martha 
flag, as the sailors reported when they were put on shore; a Spanish crew was taken on 
board, with irons and other equipments for slave trade, pud the vessel sailed thence imme- 

and being unable to receive assistance from the person to whom they had been referred, 

paid the sailors’ demands, though protesting he had no knowledge of the parties; and the 
captain of the coaster was put into prison, where he still is, for having brought the destitute 
sailors without a licence. Here therefore is positive.proof of a vessel sailing hence to be 
engaged in slave trade, tbough-it must be acknowledged; manifestly without the knowledge 
of the government. 

I am credibly informed that there have been altogether six vessels despatched hence for 
slaves, of which two are said to have been furnished with the means for that purpose by an 
agent here of Queen Christina. 

On the 23d instant, there were reports current in the city of ono or two of these vessels 
having arrived with slaves, as it was said that 700 had been brought, respecting whom an 
application had been made to the Captain-general for permission to be landed. The report 
I heard, from good authority, stated that his Excellency refused to entertain the proposition, 
or to receive the sums as paid to General O’Donnefi, adding that if the landing were 
denounced, he should, proceed to seize the negroes. 

I immediately made the communication to Mr. Crawford, Her Majesty’s Consul-general, 
and the correspondence thereon will have to form the subject of a subsequent despatch. 

These,700 negroes have been brought, according to report, to the neighbourhood of Cape 
San Antonio, but.it is probable they Have not all been landed, if any. 

I think it only justice to the Captain-general Roacali to say, that his administration so 
fur seems.to have been corried on upon the justest and mast honourable principles, giving 
great satisfaction to this community, bud to the Creoles especially. 

. ^ , I have, &c, 

(signed) Jamsa Kennedy. 


0.53. 









































Appendix/ No.' 11. 


ndition and the rights of property; bo 

_ vcb of his master’s colour, and- thus v;as ca 

imnfgamation. From the striking dissimilarity of the African ra 


later lost to vior 
r people amoega 
td they continui 


whom they are expatriated, few of them totally‘disappear in this-manner, and tbey couti 
to exist in different countrieo ns n distinct people upon whom neither slavery, forced lob 
nor freedom effects those marked and decided,changes which they would on any o.Ler ] 


in fact, a large number of the, 


ea of, under 


for debt, others ai 




..daily 


whidwfl^asily produced; but the slave-own 
agricultural pursuits, the,births ar 


renders the cuetom so general, that 

vuouuv ____inue-to exist forages: ' • - - 

Among the Africans themselves, it would seem that the foretgn s] 
requisite as a compulsory emigration, rendered necessary by the prolific . 

race; and this evil is augmented by the equal proportions of the sexes not being me - - c 
larly observed amongtbose who ore'carried away into slavery.- The population, for a 

_:.j -„„ b , u„ ; n excess of the amount of food needed for their onbsistence, a 

but the slave-owners in Africa preferring women to men for 
births are excessive felativo to the population. . 

is people have not improved their social condition in the course 
the last 2 ooo years, except it may be that by the introduction of the musket their forays 
have become more bloody, but nt the same tiine of shorter duration, and more quickly 

^Thcir fondness, like other savages, for spirituous liquora, their incessant ware, tieurac¬ 
knowledged disregard of human life, the cruel treatment of the,r captives the way in which 
these ns slaves, are made to travel down to the coast, the detention of. them at pestiferous 
stations at the mouths of rivers, their horrible sufferings during the middle passage, and the- ■ 
universal knowledge, even of the negroes,, that slavery only ends with lffe, are all notonons 
facts • vet what have the inhabitants of Africadone to remedy this state of things ? In short, 
if the first steps of the slave, traffic didmotbegin with, thorn, the white man could no tme- 
ceed in kidnapping them in any considerable numbers. This will show at once the difficulty 
of effectually putting n stop to that trade in which the Africans ore the prime movers. And 
from^he malignity of the climate being such as to deter eveathe cuptdityof Jhewhues 


from forming settlements,in the country, andthus exterminating, the. natives by the.ndvance, . 
of civilization, as has been the case in other places,-Africa remains a breeding msrket for 
tropical labour. Whilst, however, their pwn unfettered exertions havej.done nothinr; for the 
real improvement of the country, or the civilization, of the people, thcir forcrf labour has 
developed in every great measure the resources of the new world. - There it hasmndered 
the agncultuml end mineral productions of the tropics avmlable tfor the gradual and in¬ 
creased requirements of the advancing commerce of the globe; and thus, through the rad of 
the coloured race, much has been done townrds converting vyhat once were .luxuries mto 
necessaries of life. The various tropical products are now regularly demanded; regardless 

of the circumstances of those employed iniraising them. . '• V • . 

The history,of the world shows ns that Infinite Wisdom has intended every country to 
contribute itaparticular.productions es its contribution to the real or acquired grants of man¬ 
kind. but has not Africa shown itself hitherto incompetent to fulfil thislaw,? .Preserved by 

its pestilential climate from becoming the scene of colonization or .research, it has per¬ 
formed its part only in assisting to developo the resources of trepi^wdcmrimond toenca, 
at the expense of neglecting the nohes of its: own soil ; and this debt is,due frommtto. 

Africa, that we ought to endeavour to direct to right ends the energies of that country. Many 

and zealous have been the schemes of the philanthropist and the wiuooary ,to remedy ffie , 
present unnatural state.of things;..these attempts have not succeeded in,attaining the 
Sesir&cndB. Scarcely one single effort has resulted in anything more than an expcnditure 
of life and money, although the arguments in their lavonr have Been carefully deduct from 
facts. But springing ns they have from such.® very different branch of, the human.family, 
they have totally-failed becatise-of their misapplication to Africa, withont laaving a lingemig 
trace bebind-to show tbo futility of proceedings conducted on such an,unsound bams, or m 
anyway lesserang-tha sum total of Africa's sufferings and misery.--" , 

The British Government have tried for a series cf years treaties, diplomacy, blockcdea of 
- es of coast, both in Africa and South America, and still the slave trade is avowedly on 
• • i--V an even the old buccacfeers, those fierco 


«ie muivd.se, and attended with horror© su--— — — 

avengers of Spanish cruelty, would' ecarody have practised.' r All attempts to 
hitherto have only prodneed an inertsse of misery and cnfcUy unparalleled in the annals 
1—W C can adequately da*JCrihe.- Until flow ifc.bas usually been cup- 
?a up their vessels to any show of forae; bat before long astate of 









































